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LORD CARTERET, 


0 Ionp LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. : 
aliud  * 
tium 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY, „ 


is ad | 
dem HEN I publiſhed theſe papers, 1 
=_ f had ſo little confidence of their 
bo. ſucceſs, that I was unwilling to own 
NY: them; and what 1 was unwilling myſelf 
to own, I durſt not preſume to inſcribe 


c. 4. 


to any great name. | 
Your Excellency's l reception 


| of them, ſoon put me out of all fears 


Jabout their ſucceſs with the wiſer and 


better part of the world; and ſince this 
has given me aſſurance to own them, I 


humbly preſume to inſcribe them in this 
ſecond edition to your Excellency, that I 
may have at once an opportunity of ex- 
ö preſſing the ſincereſt gratitude for the 
notice you were Pleaſed to take of me, 
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iv DEDICATION. 1 
and have the pleaſure alſo of letting the 
world know, that this ſmall work has } 
your Excellency's approbation. 1 
The praiſe beſtow d by perſons of real 
merit and diſcernment, is allowed by all 
to give a noble and rational pleaſure. 
Tour Excellency firſt made me feel this 

in the moſt lively manner; and it will 
be a pleaſure as laſting as it is great: 
*twill ever be matter of the higheſt joy 
and ſatisfaction to me that 1 am author 
of a book my Lord Carteret approves. 
I know, my lord, that much of your 
commendation is to be attributed to your 
own humanity : you can intirely approve 
the works of thoſe alone, who can think 


and ſpeak on theſe ſubjects as juſtly as 
yourſelf; and that is what few, if any, 


even of thoſe who ſpend their lives in 
_ ſuch contemplations, are able to do. In 
the converſation, with which your Ex- 


cellency has been pleaſed to honour me, 


I could not, I own, without the utmoſt 
ſurprize, obſerve ſo intimate an acquaint- 


DEDICATION. v 


I ance with the moſt valuable writings of 
3 contemplative men, antient and modern; 
3 fo juſt 2 taſte of what is excellent in the 
7 ingenious arts, in ſo young a man, amidſt 
the hurry of an active life. Forgive me, 
My Lord, that mention this part of your 
character: *tis ſo uncommon, that it de- 
| | ſerves the higheſt admiration ; and *tis 
the only one which an abſcure philoſo- 
pher, who has received the greateſt obli- 
gations from your Excellency, can with 
any propriety take notice of. 


_ Thoſe other great endowments which 


have enabled you, even in youth, to diſ- 
charge the moſt difficult employments, 
with the higheſt honour to yourſelf, and 
1 advantage to your country, I dare not 
preſume to deſcribe. He who attempts 
to do juſtice to ſo great and good 
2 a character, ought himſelf to be one of 
F uncommon merit and diſtinction: and 
F yet the ableſt panegyriſt would find it 
difficult to add any thing to your Excel 


i 


vi DE DICATIO N- 
lency's fame. The voices of nations pro- f 
claim your worth. 1am, ö 1 
May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
Tour moſt obliged, 
Moſt obedient, and 
Moſt devoted humble ſervant, ; 
FRANCIS HUTCHESON. | 


pont in, June 19. ö 
x 1725. 
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HERE is no part of philoſophy of more im- 
Portance, than a juſt knowledge of human na- 
ture, and its various powers and diſpoſitions. Our late 
inquiries have been very much employed about our 
underſtanding, and the ſeveral methods of obtaining 
truth. We generally acknowledge, that the importance 
of any truth is nothing elſe than its moment, or effi- 
cacy to make men happy, or to give them the greateſt 
and moſt laſting pleaſure; and wiſdom denotes only 
a capacity of purſuing this end by the beſt means. It 
muſt ſurely then be of the greateſt importance, to have 
diſtinct conceptions of this end itſelf, as well as of the 
means neceſſary to obtain it; that we may find out 
which are the greateſt and moſt laſting pleaſures, and 


| i not employ our reaſon, after all our laborious improve - 


ments of it, in trifling purſuits. It is to be feared in- 


deed, that moſt of our ſtudies, without this inquiry, 


will be of very little uſe to us; for they ſeem to have 

ſcarce any other tendency than to lead us into ſpecu- 

lative knowledge itſelf. Nor are we diſtinctly told how 

it is that knowledge or truth is pleaſant tous. 
This conſideration put the author of the following 

papers upon inquiriog into the various pleaſures which 

human nature is capable of receiring. We ſhall 128 
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rally find in our modern philoſophic writings, * 


farther on this head, than ſome bare diviſion of them 
into ſenſ ble, and rational, and ſome trite common · place 
arguments to prove the latter more valuable than the 
former. Our ſenſible pleaſures are ſlightly paſſed over, 


and explained only by ſome inſtances in taſtes, ſmells, 4 


ſounds, or ſuch- like, which men of any tolerable re- 
flection generally look upon as very trifling ſatisfactions. 
Our rational pleaſures have had much the ſame kind 3 
of treatment. We are ſeldom taught any other notion 
of rational pleaſure than that which we have upon re- 
flecting on our poſſeſſion or claim to thoſe objects, 
which may be occaſions of pleaſure. Such objects we 


call advantageous; but advantage, or intereſt, cannot | 


be diſtinctly conceived, till we know what thoſe plea- 


- ſures are which advantageous objects are apt to excite ; 
and what ſenſes or powers of perception we have with 


reſpe& to ſuch objects. We. may perhaps find ſuch 
an inquiry of more importance in morals, to prove 
what we call the reality of virtue, or that it is the ſur- 
eſt happineſs of the agent, than © one would at firſt ima» 


gine. 


In e upon our ma ute we plainly 
ſee, that our perceptions of pleaſure or pain do not 
depend directly on our will. Objects do not pleaſe us, 


according as we incline they ſhould; The preſence of 3 


ſome objects neceſſarily. pleaſes us, and the preſence 


of others as neceſſarily diſpleaſes us. Nor can we, by 


our will, any otherwiſe procure pleaſure, or avoid pain, 


* 
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0 than by procuring the former kind of objects, and a- 
1 roiding the latter. By the very frame of our nature 
3 he one is made the occaſion of COIs and the 1 
pf diſſatisfaction. | 


The ſame obſervation _ 1 in Ry our pol 


4 pleaſures and and pains. For there are many other 
Forts of objects, which pleaſe, or diſpleaſe us as neceſ- 
I arily, as material objects do when they operate upon 
4 dur organs of ſenſe. There are few objects which are 
pot thus conſtituted the neceſſary occaſion of ſome plea- 
| ure or pain. Thus we find ourſelves pleaſed with a 
q egular form, a piece of architecture or painting, a com- | 
3 oſition of notes, a theorem, an ation, an affection, a 
Fharacter. And we are conſcious that this pleaſure 
4 xeceffarily ariſes from the contemplation of the idea, 


which is then preſent to our minds, with all its cireum- 
ances, although ſome of theſe ideas have nothing of 
hat we commonly call ſenfible perception in them 


I nd in thoſe which have, the pleaſure ariſes from ſome: 
"Woiformity, order, arrangement, imitation; and not 
4 om the ſimple ideas of colour, or ſound, or mode of 
extenſion ſeparately conſidered. 


Theſe determinations to be pleaſed with certain 


Fomplex forms, the author chooſes to call Senſes ;. - 
 Wiſliogaiſhing them from the powers which commonly 
| | zo by that name, by calling our power of perceiving: 
L he beauty of regularity, order, harmony, an Internal 
- denſe; and that determination to approve affections, 
Actions, or characters of rational agents, which we call 


4 
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- virtuous, he marks by the name of a Moral Senſe. 1 
His principal deſign is to ſnew, That human na- 
ture was not left quite indifferent in the affair of vir- 
ce tue, to form to itſelf obſervations concerning the 
&* advantage, or diſadvantage of actions, and accorl- 
e ingly to regulate its conduct.“ The weakneſs of our 
reaſon, and the avocations ariſing from the infirmities | 
and neceſſities of our nature, are ſo great, that very 
few men could ever have formed thoſe long deductions 1 
of reaſon, which ſhew ſome actions to be in the whole 3 
advantageous to the agent, and their contraries perni- | 
cious. The Author of nature has much better fur- 
niſhed us for a virtuous conduct, than ſome moraliſts 
ſeem to imagine, by almoſt as quick and powerful in- 
ſtructions, as we have for the preſervation of our bo- 
dies. He has given us ſtrong affections to be the ſprings Þ 

| ol each virtuous action; and made virtue a lovely form, 
= that we might eaſily diſtinguiſh it from its _—_— 3 
= . be made happy by the purſuit of it. 4 
This moral ſenſe of beauty in actions and affec- NJ 
tions, may appear ſtrange at firſt view. Some of our 3 
moraliſts themſelyes are offended at it in my Lord 3 
Shafteſbury; ſo much are they accuſtomed to deduce x 
every approbation, or averſion, from rational views of 
private intereſt, (except it be merely in the ſimple ideas 

of the external ſenſes)-and have ſuch a horror at in- 
nate ideas, which they imagtne this borders upon, But J | 
this moral ſenſe has no relation to innate ideas, as will 1 
. in the ſecond treatiſe, I 
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7. Our gentlemen of good taſte, can tell us of a great 
many ſenſes, taſtes, and reliſhes for beauty, harmony, 


Ir | imitation in painting and poetry; and may not we find | 


$ too in mankind a reliſh for a beauty in characters, in 
manners? It will perhaps be found, that the greater 
1 part of the ingenious arts are calculated to pleaſe ſome 
natural powers, pretty different either from what we 
4 commonly call reafon, or the external ſenſes. 

f lo the firſt treatiſe, the author perhaps in ſome in- 
4 ſtances has gone too far, in ſuppoſing a greater agree- 
ment of mankind in their ſenſe of beauty, than expe- 
'F rience will confirm; but all he is ſollicitous about is 
to ſhew, * That there is ſome ſenſe of beauty natural 
2 © to men; that we find as great an agreement of men 
q | © in their reliſhes of forms, as in their external ſenſes, 
7 © which all agree to be natural; and that pleaſure 
or pain, delight or averſion, are naturally joined to 
e their perceptions.” If the reader be convinced of 


this, it will be no difficult matter to apprehend another 


3 ſuperior ſenſe, natural alſo to men, determining them 
to be pleaſed with actions, characters, affeclions. This 
is the moral ſenſe, which makes the ſubject of the ſe- 
cond treatiſe. 

The proper occaſions of perception by the external 
ſenſes, occur to us as ſoon as we come into the world ; 
whence perhaps we eaſily look upon theſe ſenſes to be 


| TY natural: but the objects of the ſuperior ſenſes of beau- 


ty and virtue generally do not. It is probably ſome 
little time before children reflect, or at leaſt let us know 
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6 THE PREFACE q 
that they refle&t upon proportion and ſimilitude; upon 4 
affections, characters, tempers; or come to know the : 


external actions which are evidences of them. Hence 


we imagine that their ſenſe of beauty, and their moral 
ſentiments of actions, mult be entirely owing to inſtruc- 
tion and education - Whereas it is as eaſy to conceive, 
how a character, a temper, as ſoon as they are obſer- 
ved, may be.tonftituted by nature the neceſſary occa- 3 
ſion of pleaſure, or an object of approbation, as a taſte 


or a ſound; though theſe objects preſent themſelves 


to our obſervation ſooner than the other. 
The firſt impreſſion of theſe papers was ſo well re- 
e that the author hopes it will be no offence to 


any who are concerned in the memory of the late 
Lord Viſcount Moleſworth, if he lets his readers know 


that he was the noble perſon mentioned in the preface 
to the firſt edition, and that their being publiſhed was 


owing to his approbation of them, It was from him he 


had that ſhrewd objection, which the reader may find 
in the firſt treatiſe * ; beſides many other remarks in 
the frequent converſations with which he honoured the 
author; by which that treatiſe was very much im- 


proved beyond what was in the draught preſented to 
him. The author retains the moſt grateful ſenſe of his 


ſingular civilities, and of the pleaſure and improve- 


ment he received in his converſation; and is ſtill fond 
of expreſſing his grateful remembrance of him: but, 


ed cinerem, et manes credas curare ſepultos ?”” + 
| * $eR, 5, art. 2. the laſt paragraph. 
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upon Jo be concerned in this book can be no honour to 
w the 7 a perſon fo juſtly celebrated for the moſt generous ſen- | 
Hence Þ timents of virtue and religion, delivered with the molt 
moral manly eloquence : yet it would not be juſt toward the 
ſtruc- Þ world, ſhould the author conceal his obligations to the 
ceive, reverend Mr. Edward Syng ; not only for reviſing theſe 
bſer- Þ papers, when they ſtood in great need of an accurate 
occa- review, but for ſuggeſting ſeveral juſt amendments in 


taſte the general ſcheme of morality. The author was much 

elves ¶ confirmed in his opinion of the juſtneſs of theſe thoughts, 
4 upon finding that this gentleman had fallen into the 

re- ſame way of thinking before him; and will ever look 

ce to 4 upon his friendſhip as one of the * TI Ko | 
late and pleaſures of his life, 


To recommend the Lord Shafteſbury s writings to 

the world, is a very needleſs attempt. They will be 

Þ eſteemed while any reflection remains among men. It 

is indeed to be wiſhed, that he had abſtained from 

mixing, with ſuch noble performances, ſome prejudi- 

ces he had received againſt Chriſtianity; a religion 
3 which gives us the trueſt idea of virtue, and recom- 

g mends the love of God, and of mankind, as the ſum of 

5 all true religion. How would it have moved the in- | 


f his dignation of that ingenious nobleman, to have found a 
e- diſſolute ſer of men, who reliſh nothing in life but the 
ond Þ loweſt and moſt ſordid pleaſures, ſearching into his 
t, & writings for thoſe inſinuations againſt Chriſtianity, that 


they might be the leſs reſtrained from their debauche- 
ries; when at the ſame time their low minds are in- 
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n of reliſhing thoſe noble ſentiments of virtue and 


| honour, which he has placed in ſo lovely a light! 
| Whatever faults the ingenious may find with this 
performance, the author hopes no body will find any 


thing in it contrary to religion, or good manners: and 
he ſhall be well pleaſed, if he gives the learned world 


an occaſion of examining more thoroughly theſe ſubjects, 
which are, he preſumes, of very conſiderable import- 


ance. The chief ground of his aſſurance that his opini - 
ons in the main are juſt, is this, That as he took the 


firſt hints of them from ſome of the greateſt writers of 
antiquity, ſo the more he his converſed with them, he 


finds his illuſtrations the more conformable to their | 


| ſentiments. 


In the later editions, what alterations are al are 


partly owing to the objections of ſome gentlemen, who 
wrote very keenly againſt ſeveral principles in this 


book. The author was convinced of ſome inaccurate 
expreſſions, which are now altered; and ſome argu- 
ments, he hopes, are now made clearer: but he has not 


yet ſeen cauſe to renounce any of the principles main- 
tained in it. Nor is there any thing of conſequence ad- 
ded, except in Sect. II. of Treatiſe II. and the ſame 


reaſoning is found in Sect. I. of the Eſſay on the Paſſions. 


In this fourth edition there are additions interſper- 
ſed, to prevent objections which have been publiſhed 


againſt this ſcheme by ſeveral authors; and ſome wa- 
thematical expreſſions are left out, which, upon ſe- 
cond thoughts, appeared uſeleſs, and were ge: 


able to ſome renders, 
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Concerning ſome Powers of Perception, diſtinct from 
what is An ly underſtood by Senſation . 


O make the following chforvactoas underſtood, 
T it may be neceſſary to premiſe ſome definitions, 
and obſervations, either univerſally acknow- 
edged, or ſufficiently proved by many writers both 
intient and modern, concerning our perceptions called 
enſations, and the actions of the mind . ow” 
Dn them. 
Art. I. Tryose ;dens which are rais'd 
the mind upon the preſence of external 
bjects, and their acting upon our bodies, are called 
| 7s 4 


Senſat 10h, 


2 As Inquiry concerning Beauty, Sect. I. 
ſenſations. We find that the mind in ſuch caſes is paſ- 
five, and has not power directly to prevent the percep- 
tion or idea, or to vary it at its reception, as long as 
we continue our bodies in a ſtate fit to be ated upon 
by the external object. : 
D erent II. When two perceptions are intirely 
Buſes: | different from each other, or agree in no- 
thing but the general idea of ſenſation, we 
call the powers of receiving thoſe different perceptions, 
different ſenſes. Thus ſeeing and hearing denote the 
different powers of receiving the ideas of colours and 
ſounds. And although colours have great differences 
among themſelves, as alſo have ſounds; yet there is 
a greater agreement among the moſt oppoſite colours, 
| than between any colour and a ſound: hence we call 
all colours perceptions of the ſame ſenſe. All the ſeve- 
ral ſenſes ſeem to have their diſtin&t organs, except 
feeling, which is in ſome degree diffuſed over the 
whole body. 


The mind 


bow active. 


III. Tus mind has a * of com- 
pounding ideas, which were received ſe- 
parately; of comparing objects by means i be 

of the ideas, and of obſerving their relations and pro- de! 
| portions; of enlarging and diminiſhing its ideas at plea- 
ſure, or in any certain ratio, or degree; and of con- 
ſidering ſeparately each of the fimple ideas, which 
might perhaps have been impreſſed jointly in the ſen- 


| 5 This laſt operation we n, on e are 
a... e J. 


the plex one of the ſubſtance defined : but if there be any 
and I fimple ideas which he has not received, or if he wants 
ices any of the ſenſes neceſſary for the perception of them, 
re is no definition can raiſe any ſimple idea which has not 
urs, ¶ been before perceiv'd by the ſenſes, 
call V. Hence it follows, 65 That when ad 
eve- 8 inſtruction, education, or prejudice of Inftruftion 
cept any kind, raiſe any deſire or averſion ? 

the “ toward an object, this deſire or averſion muſt be 

founded upon an opinion of ſome perfection, or of 

com- ſome deficiency in thoſe qualities, for perception of 
d ſe- © which we have the proper ſenſes,” Thus, if beauty 
neans be deſir'd by one who has not the ſenſe of ſight, the 
pro- deſire muſt be rais'd by ſome apprehended regularity 
 plea- of figure, ſweetneſs of voice, ſmoothneſs, or ſoftneſs, 
con- Nor ſome other quality perceivable by the other lenſes; 
which vithout relation to the ideas of colour. 

ſen- VI. Manr of our ſenſitive perceptions 
wh are pleaſant and many painful, immediate · A con 
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IV. Tart ideas of corporeal ſubſtances „ 
are compounded of the various ſimple i- Subftancer. 


_ deas jointly impreſſed, when they preſented themſelves 


to our ſenſes. We define ſubſtances only by enumerat- 
ing theſe ſenſible ideas. And ſuch definitions may raiſe 
a clear enough idea of the ſubſtance in the mind of one 
who never immediately perceiv'd the ſubſtance 5 pro- 
vided he has ſeparately received by his ſenſes all the 
ſimple ideas which are in the compoſition of the com- 


7, and that without any knowledge of the FO 
| A242” 
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cauſe of this pleaſure or pain, or how the objects ex- 
eite it, or are the occaſions of it; or without ſeeing 
to what farther advantage or detriment the uſe of ſuch 
objects might tend: nor would the moſt accurate 
knowledge of theſe things vary either the pleaſure or 
pain of the perception, however it might give a ratio- 
nal pleaſure diſtinct from the ſenſible; or might raiſe 
a diſtinct joy, from a proſpect of farther advantage in 
the object, or averſion, from an apprehenſion of evil. 
of Df VII. Tus ſimple ideas raiſed in diffe- 
Dierent a 
5 perſons by che ſame object, are pro- 
55 bably ſome way different, when they diſa- 
gree in their approbation or diſlike; and in the ſame 
perſon, when his fancy at one time differs from what it 
was at another. This will appear from reflecting on 
thoſe objects, to which we have now an averſion, tho' MW . 
they were formerly agreeable: and we ſhall generally; 
ind that there is ſome accidental conjunction of a diſ- 5 
agrecable idea, which always recurs with the object; Ml 
as in thoſe wines to which men acquire an averſion, 2 
after they have taken them in an emetic preparation, ju 
we are conſcious that the idea is alter'd from what it ¶ tu 
was when that wine was agreeable, by the conjunction a; 
of the ideas of loathing and ſickneſs of ſtomach. The an 
like change of idea may be inſenſibly made by the | 
change of our bodies as we advance in years, or when 
ve are accuſtomed to any object, which may occaſion an 
indifference toward meats we were fond of in our child- 
hood; and may make ſome objects ceaſe to raiſe the 
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light may be painful; moderate bitter may be plea- 
ſant, a higher degree may be offenſive. A change in 
our organs will neceſſarily occaſion a change in the in- 
tenſeneſs of the perception at leaſt; nay, ſometimes 


will occaſion a quite contrary perception: thus a warm 
hand ſhall feel that water cold, which a cold hand 


ſhall feel warm. 
WE ſhall not find it perhaps ſo eaſy to account for 


the diverſity of fancy about more complex ideas of ob- 
jects, including many ideas of different ſenſes at once; 
as ſome perceptions of thoſe called primary qualities, 


and ſome ſecondary, as explained by Mr. Locke: for 


inſtance, in the different fancies about architecture, 


gardening, dreſs. Of the two former we ſhall offer 


ſomething in ſect. VI. As to dreſs, we may generally 
account for the diverſity of fancies from a like con- 


junction of ideas: thus, if either from any thing in na- 
ture, or from the opinion of our country or acquaint- 
ance, the fancying of glaring colours be looked upon as 


an evidence of levity, or of any other evil quality of 


mind ; or if any colour or faſhion be commonly uſed 
by ruſtics, or by men of any diſagreeable profeſſion, 


employment, or temper; theſe additional ideas may 


recur conſtantly with that of the colour or faſhion, | 


and cauſe a conſtant diſlike to them in thoſe who join 
A 3 | 
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diſagreeable ideas, which they excited upon our firſt 
uſe of them. Many of our ſimple perceptions are diſ- 
agreeable only through the too great intenſeneſs of the 
quality: thus moderate light is agreeable, very ſtrong 


* 
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| the additional ideas, although the colour or form be no 


way diſagreeable of themſelves, and actually do pleaſe 
others who join no ſuch ideas to them, But there ap- 
pears no ground to believe ſuch a diverſity in human 


minds, as that the ſame ſimple idea or perception 
ſhould give pleaſure to one and pain to another, or 


to the ſame perſon at different times; not to ſay 
that it ſeems a contradiction, that the ſame limple idea 
| ſhould do ſo. 
C VII. Tus only pleaſure of ſenſe, which 
omplex 
,. many philoſophers ſeem to conſider, is that 
which accompanies the ſimple ideas of ſen- 
ſation: but there are far greater pleaſures in thoſe 
complex ideas of objects, which obtain the names of beau- 
tiful, regular, harmonious, Thus every one acknow- 
ledges he is more delighted with a fine face, a juſt pic- 
ture, than with the view of any one colour, were it as 


ſtrong and lively as poſſible; and more pleaſed with a 


proſpect of the ſun ariſing among ſettled clouds, and 
colouring their edges, with a ſtarry hemiſphere, a fine 
landſkip, a regular building, than with a clear blue ſky, 
a ſmooth ſea, or a large open plain, not diverſified by 
woods, hills, waters, buildings: and yet even theſe 
latter appearances are not quite ſimple, So in muſic, 
the pleaſure of fine compoſition is incomparably greater 
than that of any one note, how Tones full, or del. 
ling ſoever. 
Rees OY IX. L r it be obſerved, 5 in the follow 
ing papers, the word beauty is taken for the 


notes our pleaſant ideas ariſing from com- 


— 
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idea raiſed in us, and a ſenſe of beauty for our power 
of receiving this idea. Harmony alſo de- 
Harmony, 

poſition of ſounds, and a good ear (as it is generally 
taken) a power of perceiving this pleaſure. In the fol- 

| lowing ſections, an attempt is made to diſcover © what 
0 555 the immediate occaſion of theſe pleaſant ideas, or 
* what real quality 1 in che objects ordinarily excites 


7200 them,” 


x. Ir is of no conſequence tine we... 
Internal 
call theſe ideas of beauty and harmony, per- 
ceptions of the external ſenſes of ſeeing and feaſe. 
hearing, or not. I ſhould rather chooſe to call our 
power of perceiving theſe ideas, an internal ſenſe, 
were it only for the convenience of diſtinguiſhing them 
from other ſenſations of ſeeing and hearing, which men 


may have without perception of beauty and harmony. 


It is plain from experience, that many men have, in 
the common meaning, the ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing 
perfect enough; they perceive all the ſimple ideas ſe- 
parately, and have their pleaſures; they diſtinguiſh 
them from each other, ſuch as one colour from ano- 


ther, either quite different, or the ſtronger or fainter of - 


the ſame colour, when they are placed beſide each o- 
ther, although they may often confound their names 


when they occur apart from each other, as ſome do | 


the names of green and blue: they can tell in ſeparate 

notes the higher, lower, ſharper or flatter, when ſepa- 

* founded ; ; in figures they diſcern the length, 
. 


— 
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breadth, wideneſs of each line, ſurface, angle; and 
may be as capable of hearing and ſeeing at great di- 
ſtances as any men whatſoever : and yet perhaps they 
ſhall find no pleaſure in muſical compoſitions, in paint- 
ing, architecture, natural landſkip; or but à very 
weak one in compariſon of what others enjoy from the 
ſame objects. This greater capacity of receiving ſuch 
pleaſant ideas we commonly call a ſine genius or taſte: 
in muſic we ſeem univerſally to acknowledge ſomething 
like a diſtin& ſenſe from the external one of hearing, 
and call it a good ear; and the like diſtinction we 
ſhould probably acknowledge in other objects, had we 
alſo got diſtin& names to denote theſe powers of per- 
ception by, 
XI, WI generally i imagine the bins. a- 
nimals endowed with the ſame ſort of pow- 
ers of perception as our external ſenſes, and 
having ſometimes greater acuteneſs in them: 
but we conceive few or none of them with any of theſe 
ſublimer powers of perception here called internal ſen- 
ſes; or at leaſt if ſome of them hare chem, it is in a 
| degree much inferior to ours. | 
There will appear another reaſon perhaps beresſter, 
for calling this power of perceiving the ideas of beau- 
ty, an internal ſenſe, from this, that in ſome other af- 
fairs, where our external ſenſes are not much concern- 
ed, we diſcern a ſort of beauty, very like, in many 
reſpects, to that obſerved in ſenſible objects, and ac- 
companied with like pleaſure: ſuch is that beauty per- 


c ä K * Ao ; 
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ceived in theorems, or univerſal truths, in general cau- 
ſes, and in ſome extenſive principles of action. 

XII. Lz r one conſider, firſt, That it is probable 
a being may have the full power of external ſenſation, 
which we enjoy, ſo as to perceive each colour, line, 
ſurface, as we do; yet, without the power of com- 
paring, or of diſcerning the ſimilitudes or proportions : 
again, it might diſcern theſe alſo, and yet have no 
pleaſure or delight accompanying theſe perceptions, 
The bare idea of the form is ſomething ſeparable from 
pleaſure, as may appear from the different taſtes of men 
about the beauty of forms, where we do not imagine 
that they differ in any ideas, either of the primary or 
ſecondary qualities. Similitude, proportion, analogy, 
or equality of proportion, are objects of the under- 
ſtanding, and muſt be actually known before we know 
the natural cauſes of our pleaſure. But pleaſure per- 
haps is not neceſſarily connected with the perception 
of them: and may be felt where the proportion is not 
known or attended to: and may not be felt where the 
proportion is obſerved. Since then there are ſuch dif- 
ferent powers of perception, where what are commonly 
alled the external ſenſes are the ſame ; ſince the moſt 
accurate knowledge of what the external ſenſes diſco- 
yer, may often not give the pleaſure of beauty or har- 
ony, which yet one of a good taſte will enjoy at once 
ithout much knowledge; we may juſtly uſe another 
dame for theſe higher and more delightful perceptions 
beauty and harmony, and call the power of receiv- 
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ing ſuch impreſſions, an internal ſenſe: the difference 
of the perceptions ſeems ſufficient to vindicate the uſe 
of a different name, eſpecially when we are told in what 
meaning the word is applied. 

This ſuperior power of perception is 
Noe: juſtly called: a ſenſe, gene 15 affini- 
rn and ty to the other ſenſes in this, that the 
eG; pleaſure is different from any knowledge 
of principles, proportions, cauſes, or of the uſefulneſs 
of the object; we are ſtruck at the firſt with the beauty: 
nor does the moſt accurate knowledge increaſe this 
pleaſure of beauty, however it may ſuperadd a diſtin& 
rational pleaſure from proſpects of advantage, or may 
bring along that peculiar kind of pleaſure, which at- 
tends the increaſe of knowledge *. 

XIII. Anp farther, the ideas of beauty and har- 
mony, like other ſenſible ideas, are neceſſarily pleaſant 
to us, as well as immediately ſo; neither can any re- 
ſolution of our own, nor any proſpe& of advantage or 
diſadvantage, vary the beauty or deformity of an ob- 
ject: for as in the external ſenſations, no view of inte- 


Teſt will make an object grateful, nor view of detri- 


ment, diſtin from immediate pain in the perception, 
make it diſagreeable to the ſenſe; ſo propoſe the whole 
world as a reward, or threaten the greateſt evil, to 
| make us approve a deformed object, or diſapprove a 
beautiful one; diſſimulation may be procured by re- 


Sect. I. 
wards or threatnings, or we may in e conduct 
abſtain from any purſuit of the beautiful, and purſue 
the deform'd ; but our ſentiments of the forms, and 
our perceptions, - would continue invariably the lame, 
XIV. Hence it plainly appears, 
* that ſome objects are immediately 
6 the occaſions of this pleaſure of beau- 
© ty, and that we have ſenſes fitted 
& for perceiving it; and that it is di- 
* ſtin& from that joy which ariſes up- 7 
* on proſpect of advantage.” Nay, do not we often 
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tecedent to, and 


diſtinct from 


' proſpedts of in- 


This ſenſe an. 


ſee convenience and uſe neglected to obtain beauty, 


without any other proſpect of advantage in the beauti- 


ful form, than the ſuggeſting the pleaſant ideas of 


beauty? Now this ſhews us, that however we may 
purſue beautiful objects from ſelf-Jove, with a view to 
obtain the pleaſures of beauty, as in architecture, gar- 
dening, and many other affairs; yet there muſt be a 
ſenſe of beauty, antecedent to proſpects even of this 


advantage, without which ſenſe theſe objects would not 


be thus advantageous, nor excite in us this pleaſure 
which conſtitutes them advantageous, Our ſenſe of 
beauty from objects, by which they are conſtituted 
good to us, is very diſtinct from our deſire of them 
when they are thus conſtituted : our deſire of beauty 


may be counter-balanced by rewards or threatnings, 


but never our ſenſe of it; even as fear of death may 


make us deſire a bitter potion, or negle& thoſe meats 
which the ſenſe of taſte would recommend as pleaſant ; 


a 
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"EE cannot make that potion agreeable to the ſenſe, or 


meat diſagreeable to it, which was not ſo antecedently 
to this proſpect. The ſame holds true of the ſenſe of 


beauty and harmony; that the purſuit of ſuch objects 
is frequently neglected, from proſpeAs of advantage, 
averſion to labour, or any other motive of intereſt, 
does not prove that we have no ſenſe of beauty, but 
only that our deſire of it __ be counterbalanced by a 


| ſtronger deſire. 


XV. Hap we no ſuch Gals of wa 01 harmo- 
ny, houſes, gardens, dreſs, equipape, might have been 
recommended to us as convenient, fruitful, warm, ea- 
ſy ; but never as beautiful: and yet nothing is more 


eertain, than that all theſe objects are recommended 


under quite different views on many occaſions : it is 


true, what chiefly pleaſes in the countenance, are the 


indications of moral diſpoſitions ; and yet were we by 


the longeſt acquaintance fully convinced of the beſt 


moral diſpoſitions in any perſon, with that countenance 


-we now think deform'd, this would never hinder our 


immediate diſlike of the form, or our liking other forms 
more : and cuſtom, education, or example, could ne- 
ver give us perceptions diſtin& from thoſe of the ſenſes 


which we had the uſe of before, or recommend ob- 
jects under another conception than grateful to * them, 
But of the influence of cuſtom, education, example, 


upon the ſenſe of beauty, we ſhall treat below f. 


See art. 3. I 8. 7. 
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XVI. BA ur, in corporeal forms, 

ntly is either original or comparative; or, if 
0 of any like the terms better, abſolute, or re- 
lative: only let it be obſerved, that by 
abſolute or original beauty, is not under- 
ſtood any quality ſuppoſed to be in the object, which 
ſhould of itſelf be beautiful, without relation to any 
mind which perceives it: for beauty, like other names 
of ſenſible ideas, properly denotes the perception of 
ſome mind; ſo cold, hot, ſweet, bitter, denote the 
ſenſations in our minds, to which perhaps there is no 
reſemblance in the objects, which excite theſe ideas in 
us, however we generally imagine otherwiſe. The 
ideas of beauty and harmony being excited upon our 
perception of ſome primary quality, and having relation 
to figure and time, may indeed have a nearer reſem- 
blance to objects, than theſe ſenſations, which ſeem not 
ſo much any pictures of objects, as modifications of the 
perceiving mind; and yet were there no mind with a 
ſenſe of beauty to contemplate objects, I ſee not how 
they could be called beautiful. We therefore by * ab- 


Beauty ori- 

ginal or 

compara- 
tive. 


— 


This diviſion of beauty is taken from the different foun- 
dations of pleaſure to our ſenſe of it, rather than from the ob- 
jects themſelves: for moſt of the following inſtances of rela- 
tive beauty have alſo abſolute beauty; and many of the inſtan- 
nple, Nees of abſolute beauty, have alſo relative beauty in ſome re- 
ſpe or other. But we may dittinQly conſider theſe two foun- 
tains of pleaſure; uniformity in the Ss itſelf, and reſem- 
blance to ſome original, 


py 
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ſolute beauty underſtand only that beauty which we 


perceive in objects without compariſon to any thing 
external, of which the object is ſuppoſed an imitation, 
or picture; ſuch as that beauty perceived from the 
works of nature, artificial forms, figures, Comparative 
or relative beauty is that which we perceive in ob- 
jets, commonly conſidered as imitations or reſemblan- 
ces of ſomething elſe. Theſe two kinds of . em- 
ploy the three nv ſections, | 
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8 N F. H. 

Original or Abſolute Beauty. 
1. CINCE it is certain that we have ideas Senſe of 
of beauty and harmony, let us exa- Men. 
mine what quality in objects excites theſe 
ideas, or is the occaſion of them. And let it be here | 
obſerved, that our inquiry is only about the qualities 
which are beautiful to men; or about the foundation 
of their ſenſe of beauty: for, as was above hinted, 
beauty has always relation to the ſenſe of ſome mind; 
and when we afterwards ſhew how generally the ob- 
jects which occur to us are beautiful, we mean, that 
ſuch objects are agreeable to the ſenſe of men: for 
there are many objects which ſeem no way beautiful 
to men, and yet other animals ſeem delighted with 
them; they may have ſenſes otherwiſe conſtituted 
than thoſe of men, and may have the ideas of beauty 
excited by objects of a quite different form. We ſee 
animals fitted for every place; and what to men ap- 
pears rude and —_— or loathſome, may be to them 
a paradiſe, 
u. Thar we may more diſtinly . the ge- 
neral foundation or occaſion of the ideas of beauty 
among men, it will be neceſſary to conſider it firlt in 
ts ſimpler kinds, ſuch as occurs to us in regular figures; 


— 


* 
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and we may perhaps find that the ſame foundation ex- 
tends to all the more complex ſpecies of it. 

III. Tas figures which excite in us 
the ideas of beauty, ſeem to be thoſe in 
which there is uniformity amidſt vari- 
ety. There are many conceptions of objects which 
are agreeable upon other accounts, ſuch as gran- 
deur, novelty, ſanctity, and ſome others, which ſhall 
be mentioned hereafter v. But what we call beautiful 
in objects, to ſpeak in the mathematical ſtyle, ſeems to 
be ina compound ratio of uniformity and variety: ſo 
that where the uniformity of bodies is equal, the beau- 
ty is as the variety; and where the variety is equal, 
the beauty is as the uniformity, This may ſeem pro- 
bable, and hold pretty generally. 

Parkes Fitſt, the variety increaſes the benny | in 

en“ equal uniformity. The beauty of an equi- 
lateral triangle is leſs than that of the ſquare; which 
is leſs than that of a pentagon ; and this again is ſur- 
paſs'd by the hexagon. When indeed the number of 
ſides is much increaſed, the proportion of them to the W*” 
radius, or diameter of the figure, or of the circle, to MW: 
which regular polygons have an obvious relation, is ſo ¶ cc 
much loſt to our obſervation, that the beauty does 
not always increaſe with the number of ſides; and the 
want of paralleliſm in the ſides of heptagons, and other 
figures of odd numbers, may alſo diminiſh their beau- 


U a | 
with variety, 


0 See Sect. vi. art. 11, 13. 13. | - Iv 
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. So in ſolids, the eicoſiedron ſurpaſſes the dode- 
eaedron, and this the octaedron, which is ſtill more 


us beautiful than the cube; and this again ſurpaſſes the - 


in regular pyramid: the obvious ground of this, is Pow 
ri variety with equal uniformity, _ 

ch. The greater uniformity increaſes 
the beauty amid(t equal variety, in theſe 
inſtances : an equilateral triangle, or an even iſoſceles, 
ſurpaſſes the ſcalenum : a ſquare ſurpaſſes the rhom- 
bus or lozenge, and this again the rhomboides, which 
s ſtill more beautiful than the trapezium, or any figure 
ith irregular curve ſides. So the regular ſolids ſur- 
aſs all other ſolids of equal number of plain ſurfaces : 
nd the ſame is obſervable not only in the five per- 
ectly regular ſolids, but in all thoſe which have any 


Uniformity. 


J in onſiderable uniformity, as cylinders, priſms, pyramids, 
qui- Wbcliſks ; which pleaſe every eye more than any rude 


hich Wrures, where there i is no wry or reſemblance among 
ſur- We bow.” -- , 

tnſtances of the compound ratio we 
have in comparing circles or ſpheres, with 
ellipſes or ſpheroids not very eccentric ; and 
comparing the compound ſolids, the exoctaedron, 
d eicoſidodecaedron, with the perfectly regular ones 


pound 
ratio . 


at the want of that moſt perfect uniformity obſery- 
deau- Ille in the latter, is compenſated by the greater varie- 
in the former, ſo that the beauty is nearly equal. 
IV. Tuns obſeryations would probably hold true 


which they are compounded : and we ſhall find, 


5 
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for the moſt part, and might be confirmed by the 
judgment of children in the ſimpler figures, where the 
variety is not too great for their comprehenſion. And 
however uncertain ſome of the particular aforeſaid in- 
ſtances may ſeem, yet this is perpetually to be obſery- 
ed, that children are fond of all regular figures in their 
little diverſions, altho' they be no more convenient, or 
uſeful for them, than the figures of our common peb- 
bles : we ſee how early they diſcover a taſte or ſenſe 
of beauty, in deſiring to ſee buildings, regular gardens, 
or even repreſentations of them in pictures of any 


* V. Taz ſame foundation we have for our a; 
ſenſe of beauty, in the works of nature. In the 
8 every part of the world which we call beau · in 


tiful, there is a ſurpriſing uniformity amidſt an almoſi ſun 
infinite variety. Many parts of the univerſe ſeem not a and 
all deſigned for the uſe of man; nay, it is but a ver) 
ſmall ſpot with which we have any acquaintance. The 
figures and motions of the great bodies are not obviou 
to our ſenſes, but found out by reaſoning and reflection 
upon many long obſervations : and yet as far as we ci ime 
by ſenſe diſcover, or by reaſoning enlarge our know ner, 
| ledge, and extend our imagination, we generally fnfhaſc 
their ſtructure, order, and motion, agreeable to other 
ſenſe of beauty. Every particular opject in nature dot 
not indeed appear beautiful to us; but there is a greiffſhade 
profuſion of beauty over moſt of the objects which o 
eur either to our ſenſes, or reaſonings upon obſcryatia 
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e for, not to mention the apparent ſituation of the hea- 
ae venly bodies in the circumference of a great ſphere, 
1d Wl which is wholly occaſioned by the imperfection of our 
n - fight in diſcerning diſtances; the forms of all the great 
v- bodies in the univerſe are nearly ſpherical ; the orbits 
elr of their revolutions generally elliptic, and without 
or Ml great eccentricity, in thoſe which continually occur to 
eb- ¶ our obſervation : now theſe are figures of great unifor - 
ofe Wl mity, and therefore pleaſing to us. 
ns, | Further, to paſs by the leſs obvious e in 
any Ml the proportion of their quantities of matter, diſtances, 
times, of revolving, to each other; what can exhibit 
our il a greater inſtance of uniformity, amidſt variety, than 
la the conſtant tenor of revolutions in nearly equal times, 
in each planet, around its axis, and the central fire or 
ſun, thro? all the ages of which we haye any records, 
and in nearly the ſame orbit ?« Thus after certain pe- 
riods, all the ſame appearances are again renew d; the 
alternate ſucceſſions of light and ſhade, or day and 
ight, conſtantly purſuing each other around each 
planet, with an agreeable and regular diverſity in the 
imes they poſſeſs the ſeveral hemiſpheres, in the ſum- 
ner, harveſt, winter, and ſpring; and the various 
phaſes, aſpects, and ſituations, of the planets to each 
ther, their conjunctions and oppoſitions, in which 
hey ſuddenly darken each other with their conic 
ades.in eclipſes, are repeated to us at their fixed pe- 
ods with ien conſtancy: Theſe are the beau; 
: A 
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tys which charm the aſtronomer, and make his ted. 
ous calculations pleaſant. | 
2 auſterum ſtudio fallente 153 * t 
Earth VI. Acain, at to the dry part of the ſur - n 
face of our globe, a great part of which is co- 5 
vered with a very pleaſant inoffenſive colour, how WW p 
beautifully is it diverſified with various degrees of light d 
and ſhade, according to the different fituations of th 
the parts of its ſurface, in mountains, valleys, hills, an 
and open plains, which are variouſly inclined toward Wi an 
the great lominary! ! an 
VI. Ir we . deſcend to the minuter works arc 
Plants. | 
of nature, what great uniformity among all ſpe 
the ſpecies of plants and vegetables in the manner of fn 
their growth and propagation ! how near the reſem · ¶ out 
blance among all the plants of the ſame ſpecies, whoſe thei 
numbers ſurpaſs our imagination! And this uniformi-M unit 
ty is not only obſervable in the form in groſs; (nay Hof u 
in this it is not ſo very exact in all inſtances) but in cies 
the ſtructure of their minuter parts, even of thoſe / ſitior 
which no eye unaſſiſted with glaſſes can diſcern. Ii of «+ 
the almoſt infinite multitude of leaves, fruit, ſeed i flowe 


flowers of any one ſpecies, we often ſee a very grea v 
- uniformity in the ſtructure and ſituation of the ſmallelWmals, 
fibres. This is the beauty which charms an ingeniouſ we cc 
botaniſt. Nay, what great uniformity and regularity ofebſer; 


| mn is found in each IR 8 ky or flower Wprizin 
| Knowr 
Hor. lib. ii. fat. 2. v. 12. | hich 


— 
* 
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In all trees and moſt of the ſmaller plants, the ſtalks 
or trunks are either cylinders nearly, or regular priſms; 
the branches ſimilar to their ſeveral trunks, ariſing at 
nearly regular diſtances, when no accidents retard their 
0- Wl natural growth: in one ſpecies the branches ariſe in 
pairs on the oppolite ſides; the perpendicular plain of 
ht Wl direction of the immediately ſuperior pair, interſecting 
of the plain of direction of the inferior, nearly at right 
Ils, angles: in another ſpecies, the branches ſpring ſingly 
ard I and alternately, all around in nearly equal diſtances: 
and the branches in other ſpecies ſprout all in knots 
ks Bi around the trunk, one for each year. And in each 
all ſpecies, all the branches in the firſt ſhoots preſerve the 
oli ſame angles with their trunk; and they again ſprout 
em · out into ſmaller branches exactly after the manner of 
nole il their trunks. Nor ought we to paſs over that great 
mi · unity of colours which we often fee in all the flowers 
of the ſame plant or tree, and often of a whole ſpe- 
cies; and their exact agreement in many ſhaded tran- 
ſitions into oppoſite colours, in which all the flowers 
of the ſame plant generally agree, nay, often all the 
flowers of a ſpecies. 

VIII. AGAIN, as to the WE of ani- 45 imal 
mals, either in their inward ſtructure, which l 
ve come to the knowledge of by experiment and long 
obſervation, or their outward form, we ſhall find ſur · 
prizing uniformity among all the ſpecies which are 
known to us, in the ſtructure of thoſe parts, upon 

hich life depends more immediately. And how ama; 
= B 3 
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ing is the unity of mechaniſm, when we ſhall find an 
almoſt infinite diverſity of motions, all their actions in 
walking, running, flying, ſwimming; all their ſerious 
efforts for ſelf- preſervation, all their freakiſh contorti- 


ons when they are gay and ſportful, in all their va- 4 
rious limbs, perform'd by one ſimple contrivance of | 
a contracting muſcle, applied with inconceivable di- ni 
verſities to anſwer all theſe ends! various engines ol 
might have obtained the ſame ends; but then there th 
had been leſs uniformity, and the beauty of our ani- Wi 
mal ſyſtems, and of particular animals, had been much by 
ac 


leſs, when this ſurprizing unity dr r rr bad 
been removed from them. = 325 pre 


IX. AMONG animals of the ſame ſpecies, the unity n 

is very obvious, and this reſemblance is the very W 
ground of our ranking them in ſuch claſſes or ſpecies, m 
notwithſtanding the great diverſities in bulk, colour, An 

| ſhape, which are obſerved even in thoſe called of the I be! 
ſame ſpecies. And then in each individual, how uni- © 
verſal is that beauty which ariſes from the exact re- ſur} 


ſemblance of all the external double members to each MW N 
other, which ſeems the univerſal intention of nature, 
when no accident prevents it! We ſee the want of 
this reſemblance never fails to paſs for an imperfection, 
and want of beauty, tho' no other inconvenience en- 
ſues; as when the eyes are not exactly like, or one 
arm or leg i is a little Thorter or ſmaller than its fellow. 

As to that moſt powerful beauty in countenances, 
airs, geſtures, motion, we ſhall ſhew in the ſecond 


X's 
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treatiſe *, that it ariſes from ſome imagined indication 


of morally good diſpoſitions of mind, In motion there 


is alſo a natural beauty, when at fixed periods like geſ- 
tures and ſteps are regularly repeated, ſuiting the time 
and air of muſic, which is obſerved in 8 8 dancing. 
X. THERE is a farther beauty in a- 
a ariſing from a certain proportion 
of the various parts to each other, which ſtill pleaſes 
the ſenſe of ſpectators, though they cannot calculate it 
with the accuracy of a ſtatuary. The ſtatuary knows 
what proportion of each part of the face to the whole 
face is moſt agreeable, and can tell us the ſame of the 
proportion of the face to the body, or any parts of it; 
and between the diameters and lengths of each limb: 
When this proportion of the head to the body is re- 
markably altered, we ſhall have a giant or a dwarf. 
And hence it is, that either the one or the other may 
be repreſented to us even in minĩature, without relation 
to any external object, by obſerving how the body 
ſurpaſſes the proportion it ſhould have to the head in 
giants, and falls below it in dwarfs. There is a farther 
beauty ariſing from that figure, which is a natural in- 
dication of ſtrength; but this may be paſſed over, be- 
cauſe probably it may be alledged, that our approba- 
tion of this ſhape flows from an opinion of advantage, 
and not from the form itſelf. 
| The beauty arifing from mechaniſm, apparently a- 


Propor tion . 


| * Sefton vi. art. 3. . 
ING”. 
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dapted to the neceſſities and advantages of any animal; 
| which pleaſes us, even tho” there be no advantage to 
ourſelves enſuing from it; will be conſider'd under the 
head of relative beauty, or defign.* 

"Mb XI. Tas peculiar beauty of fowls can 
; * ſcarce be omitted, which ariſes from the 
great variety of feathers, 2 curious ſort of machines 
adapted to many admirable uſes, which retain a con- 


ſiderable reſemblance in their ſtructure among all | 


the ſpecies; frequently a perfect uniformity in thoſe of 
the ſame ſpecies in the correſponding parts, and in the 
| two ſides of each individual; beſides all the beauty of 
lively colours and gradual ſhades, not only in the ex- 
ternal appearance of the fowl, reſulting from an artful 
combination of ſhaded feathers, but often viſible even 
in one feather ſeparately. _ | 
. XII. Ir our alen about 25 nature 
" ws. of fluids be juſt, the — ſtores of water 
will give us an inſtance of uniformity in nature above 
imagination, when we reflect upon the almoſt infinite 
multitude of ſmall, poliſhed, ſmooth ſpheres, which muſt 
be ſuppoſed formed in all the parts of this globe. The 
ſame uniformity there is probably among the parts of 
other fluids as well as water; and the like muſt be 
obſerved in ſeveral other natural bodies, as ſalts, ſul- 
phurs, and ſuch like; whoſe uniform properties do 
probably depend upon an uniformity i in che figures of 
them parts. 
g ee ſeQion iv. art. 7. 
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XIII. UnDER original beauty we may 


) 1 1 include harmony, or beauty of ſound, if 
: that expreſſion can be allowed, becauſe harmony is not 
uſually conceiv'd as an imitation of any thing elſe, 
Harmony often raiſes pleaſure in thoſe who know not 
what is the occaſion of it: and yet the foundation of 
this pleaſure is known to be a ſort of uniformity. 
. When the ſeveral vibrations of one note regularly co- 
11 i incide with the vibrations of another, they make an a- 
of Wl greeable compoſition ; and ſuch notes are called con- 
ne ll cords. Thus the vibrations of any one note coincide 


of in time with two vibrations of its oflave; and two vi- 
x- Wl brations of any note coincide with three of its fifth; 
ful and fo on in the reſt of the concords. Now no compo- 
en ſnion can be harmonious, in which the notes are not, 
bor the moſt part, diſpoſed according to theſe natural 
ire proportions. Beſides which, a due regard muſt be had 
ter ¶ to the key, which governs the whole, and to the time 
we and humour, in which the compoſition is begun: a 
ite frequent and inartificial change of any of which will 
zuſt produce the greateſt, and moſt unnatural diſcord, This 
"he will appear, by obſerving the diſſonance which would 
of {Wl ariſe from tacking parts of different tunes together as 
be one, altho' both were ſeparately agreeable. A like uni- 
ſul- {WE formity is alſo obſervable among the baſes, tenors, 

do rrebles of the ſame tune. 
s of There is indeed obſervable, in the beſt s 
| ons, a myſterious effect of diſcords: they often give as 
great pleaſure as continued harmony ; whether by re- 
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freſhing the ear with yariety, or by awakening the at · 
tention, and enlivening the reliſh for the ſucceeding har - 
mony of concords, as ſhades enliven and beautify pic- 
| tures, or by ſome other means not yet known: certain 
it is, however, that they have their place, and ſome 
good effect on our beſt compoſitions.” Some other pow- 
ers of muſic may be conſidered hereafter *, 

lv. Bur in all theſe inſtances of h beauty let it 
be obſerved, That the pleaſure is communicated to 
thoſe who never reflected on this general foundation; 
and that all here alledged is this, That the pleaſant 
_ © ſenſation ariſes only from objects, in which there is 
e uniformity amidſt variety: we may have the ſenſa- 
tion without knowing what is the occaſion of it; as a 
man's taſte may ſuggeſt ideas of ſweets, acids, bitters, 
tho' he be ignorant of the forms of the ſmall bodies, 
or r their motions, which excite theſe perceptions in 


* See ſect. vi. art. 12. 


8 There is nothing ſingular in applying the word lowers 
to ſounds. The antients obſerve the peculiar dignity of the 
ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing, that in their objects we diſcern 
the xxx, which « we c don't res to the objects of the other 
ſenſes, 
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52 Tr. m. 
Of the Beauty f tend 


Theorems, I IHE beauty of theorems, or uni- 
; verſal truths demonſtrated, de- 
ſerves a diſtin& conſideration, being of a nature pretty 
different from the former kinds of beauty; and yet 
there is none in which we ſhall ſee ſuch an amazing 
variety with uniformity : and hence ariſes a very great 
pleaſure diſtinet from proſpeds of any further advan- 
tage. 8 
II. Fon in one cheorem we may find included, 
with the moſt exact agreement, an infinite multitude of 
particular truths; nay, often a multitude of infinites : 
ſo that altho? the neceſſity” of forming abſtract ideas, 
and univerſal theorems, ariſes perhaps from the limita- 
tion of our minds, which cannot admit an infinite mul- 
titude of ſingular ideas or judgments at once, yet this 
power gives us an evidence of the largeneſs of the hu- 


man capacity above our imagination. Thus, for in- 


ſtance, the 47th propoſition of the firſt book of Eu- 
clid's Elements contains an infinite multitude of truths, 
concerning the infinite poſhble ſizes of right-angled tri- 
angles, as you make the area greateror leſs; and in each 
of theſe ſizes you may find an infinite multitude. of diſ- 
iimilar triangles, as you vary the proportion of the baſe 
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the perpendicular; all which infinites agree in the ge- 
neral theorem. In algebraic, and fluxional calculations, 
we ſhall find a like variety of particular truths included 
in general theorems; not only in general equations 
ap- icable to all kinds of quantity, but in more parti- 
cular inveſtigations of areas and tangents: in which 
one manner of operation ſhall diſcover theorems appli- 
cable to many orders or ſpecies of curves to the 


— «. 4 — — 1— en lt... -— Ms. i... 


infinite ſizes of each ſpecies, and to the infinite points 
of the innumerable individuals of each fize. 

. we may the bene dif 

this agreement, or unity of an infinity of 

ene objects, in the general theorem, to be the 

foundation of the beauty or pleaſure attending their 
diſcovery, let us compare our ſatis faction in ſuch diſ- 0 
coveries, with the uneaſy ſtate of mind when we i 
can only meaſure lines, or ſurfaces, by a ſcale, or are P 
making experiments which we can reduce to no gene- 8 
ral canon, but are only heaping up a multitude of par- I 
ticular incoherent obſervations, Now each of theſs trials V 
diſcovers a new truth, but with no pleaſure or beauty, 0! 
notwithſtanding the variety, till we can diſcover ſome - 
ſort of unity, or reduce them to ſome general canon. m 
„„ IV. AGAIN, let us take a metaphyſical of 
Little : 3 th : 
7 tn axiom, ſuch as this,. Every whole is greater 9 
2 than its part; and we ſhall find no beauty * 
axiomt. "EP | 3 ſo 
in the contemplation. For though this pro- | 
polition contains many infinities of particular truths; la 
mi 


yet the unity is inconſiderable, ſince they all agree only 
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in a vague, undetermined conception of whole and part, 

and in an indefinite exceſs of the former above the lat- 
ter, which is ſometimes great and ſometimes ſmall. So, 
ſhould we hear that the cylinder is greater thin the in- 
ſcribed ſphere, and this again greater than the cone of 
the ſame altitude, and diameter of the baſe, we ſhall 
find no pleaſure in this knowledge of a general relation 
of greater and leſs, without any preciſe difference or 
proportion. But when we ſee the univerſal exact agree- 

ment of all poſſible ſizes of ſuch ſyſtems of ſolids, that 
they preſerve to each other the conſtant ratio of 3, 2, 
1; how beautiful is the theorem, and how are We ra- 


| viſhed with its firſt diſcovery ! 


We may likewiſe obſerve, that eaſy or } 
obvious propoſitions, even where the unity is 00 
ſufficiently diſtin& and determinate, do not 
pleaſe us ſo much as thoſe, which being leſs obvious, 
give us ſome ſurprize in the diſcovery : thus we find 
little pleaſure in diſcovering, That a line biſecting the 
vertical angle of an iſoſceles triangle, biſects the baſe, 
or the reverſe; or that equilateral triangles are equi- 
angular. Theſe truths we almoſt know intuitively, 
without demonſtration : they are like common goods, 


or thoſe which men have long poſſeſſed, which do not 


give ſuch ſenſible joys as much ſmaller new additions 
may give us. But let none hence imagine, that the 
ſole pleaſure of theorems is from ſurprize ; for the 
lame novelty of a ſingle experiment does not pleaſe us 
much: nor ought we to conclude from the greater 
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pleaſure accompanying a new, or unexpected advan- 
tage, that ſurprize, or novelty, is the only pleaſure of 
life, or the only ground of delight in truth. Another 
kind of ſurprize in certain theorems increaſes our plea- 
ſure above that we have in theorems of greater ex- 
tent; when we diſcover a general truth, which upon 
ſome confuſed notion we had reputed falſe : as that 
aſymptotes always approaching ſhould never meet the 
curve. This is like the joy of unexpected advantage 
| Where we dreaded evil. But till the unity of many 
particulars in the general theorem is * to give 
pleaſure in any theorem. 
"> Haries. V. ThERE is mother beauty i in pro- 
poſitions, when one theorem contains a 
great multitude of corollaries eaſily deducible from it. 
Thus there are ſome leading, or fundamental properties 
upon which a long ſeries of theorems can be naturally 


built: ſuch a theorem is the 3 5th of the 1ſt book of 


Euclid, from which the whole art of meaſuring right- 
lined areas is deduced, by reſolution into triangles, 
which are the halfs of ſo many parallelograms ; and 
theſe are each reſpectively equal to ſo many rectangles 
of the baſe into the perpendicular altitude: the 4 7th 
of the iſt book is another of like beauty, and ſo are 


many others, in higher parts of geometry. In the | 


| ſearch of nature there is the like beauty in the know- 
| ledge of ſome great principles, or univerſal forces, 
from which innumerable effects do flow. Such is gra- 


vitation, in Sir Iſaac Newton's ſcheme, What is the 
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* cipium humanae cognitionis abſolute primum.” Mr, 

Leibnitz had an equal affection for his favourite prin- 

ciple of a ſufficient reaſon for every thing in nature, 

and boaſts of the wonders he had wrought in the in- 

tellectual world by its aſſiſtance. If we look into par- 

ticular ſciences, we ſee the inconveniences of this love 

of uniformity, How aukwardly does Puffendorf de- 

duce the ſeveral duties of men to God, themſelves, 

j and their neighbours, from his ſingle fundamental prin- 

5 ciple of ſociableneſs to the whole race of mankind? | 

le This obſervation is a ſtrong proof, that men perceive 

the beauty of uniformity in the ſciences, ſince they are 
led into unnatural deductions by purſuing it too far. 

Vl. Tuis delight which accompanies ſciences, or 

univerſal theorems, may really be called a kind of ſen- 

' ſation; ſince it neceſſarily accompanies the difcovery 

of any propoſition, and is diſtin& from bare knowledge 

itſelf “, being moſt violent at firſt, whereas the know- 

ledge is uniformly the ſame. And however knowledge 

inlarges the mind, and makes us more capable of com- 

prehenſive views and projects in ſome kinds of buſi- 
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» Ariſtotle (Ethic. Nicom. 1. 10. c. 3.) juſtly obſerves, 
that we have certain natural propenſities to certain actions, or 
to the exerciſe of certain natural powers, without a view to, or | 
intention of, obtaining thoſe pleaſures which my accom- 

| pany them. Tlept roxxd onudny ine av, % c e, | 
t rięipos ij oy, ofov &, a pv, t den, Sti, ras ape rds ? xe 6 
Ke everyung Iauvrai rüroig nooval, de gage. tnorgeebe yep 
*» TaurTR, 8 & u youre dy ax aura uri. 
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neſs, whence advantage may alſo ariſe to us; yet we 
may leave it in the breaſt of every ſtudent to deter- 
mine, whether he has not often felt this pleaſure with- 


: out any ſuch proſpect of advantage from the diſcovery 
1 of his theorem. All which can thence be inferred is 
5 only this, that as in our external ſenſes, ſo in our inter- 
4. nal ones, the pleaſant ſenſations generally ariſe from 


thoſe objects which calm reaſon would have recom- 
mended, had we underſtood their uſe, and which might 
have engaged our purſuits from ſelf-intereſt, | 
VII. As to the works of art, were we to „„ 
orks 
run through the various artificial contrivan- 
5 or ſtructures, we ſhould conſtantly find e,. 
he foundation of the beauty which appears in them, to 
e ſome kind of uniformity, or unity of proportion 
Wmong the parts, and of each part to the whole. As 
here is a great diverſity of proportions poſſible, and 
lifferent kinds of uniformity, ſo there is room enough + 
or that diverſity of fancys obſervable in architecture, 
ardenitig, and ſuch-like arts in different nations; they 
Il may have uniformity, though the parts in one may 
iffer from thoſe in another. The Chineſe or Perſian - 
Wuildings are not like the Grecian and Roman, and yet 
ie former has its uniformity of the various parts to 
ach other, and to the whole, as well as the latter, In 
at kind of architecture which the Europeans call re- 


4 lar, the uniformity of parts is very obvious, the ſe- 
ral parts are regular figures, and either equal or ſi- 


Har at leaſt in the ſame range; the pedeſtals are pa- 
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rallelopipedons, or ſquare priſms; the pillars, cylin- 
ders nearly; the arches circular, and all thoſe in the 
ſame row equal; there is the ſame proportion every 
where obſerved in the ſame range between the diame- 
ters of pillars and their heights, their capitals, the di- 
ameters of arches, the heights of the pedeſtals,” the 
projections of the cornice, and all the ornaments in 
each of our five orders. And tho' other countrys do 
not follow the Grecian or Roman proportions ; yet 
there is even among them a proportion retained, a uni- 
formity, and reſemblance of correſponding figures; 
and every deviation in one part from the proportion 
which is obſerved in the reſt of the building, is diſ- 
pleaſing to every eye, and deſtroys or diminiſhes at 
leaſt the beauty of the whole. 

VIII. Tus ſame might be obſerved thro* all other 
works of art, even to the meaneſt utenſil; the beauty 
of every one of which we ſhall always find to hare 
the ſame foundation of uniformity amidſt variety, 
without which they e mean, * and de- 
formed. 
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S E G T. IV. 
Of Relative or Comparative Beauty. 


F the precediog thoughts concern- 

ing the foundation of abſolute 
beauty be juſt, we may eaſily underſtand 
wherein relative beauty conſiſts. All beaury i is relative 

to the ſenſe of ſome mind perceiving it ; but what we. 
call relative is that which is apprehended in any object, 
commonly conſidered as an imitation of ſome original: 
and this beauty is founded on a conformity, or a kind 
of unity between the original and the copy. The ori- 
ginal may be either ſome obje& in nature, or ſome 
eltabliſhed idea; for if there be any known idea as a 
ſtandard, and rules to fix this image or idea by, we 
may make a beautiful imitation. Thus a ſtatuary, pain- 
ter, or poet, may pleaſe us with an Hercules, if his 
piece retains that grandeur, and thoſe marks of ſtrength 
and courage, which we imagine in that hero. 

And farther, to obtain comparative beauty alone, 
it is not neceſſary that there be any beauty in the ori- 
ginal; the imitation of abſolute beauty may indeed in 
the whole make a more lovely piece, and yet an exact 
imitation ſhall ſtill be beautiful, though the original 
were entirely void of it: thus the deformitys of old 
age in a picture, the rudeſt rocks or mountains in a 
— if well repreſented, ſhall have abundant beau- 
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ty, though perhaps not ſo great as if the original were 


abſolutely beautiful, and as well repreſented: nay, 
perhaps the novelty may make us prefer the repreſen- 


tation of irregularity, 


II. Tus ſame ren holds 
true in the deſcriptions of the poets 
either of natural objects or perſons; 
and this relative beauty is what they ſhould princi- 
pally endeavour to obtain, as the peculiar beauty of 


in poetry. 


their works. By the oratac ſabulae, or the bn of 
Ariſtotle, we are not to underſtand virtuous manners, 
but a juſt repreſentation of manners or characters as 


they are in nature; and that the actions and ſenti- 
ments be ſuited to the characters of the perſons to 


whom they are aſcribed in epic and dramatic poetry. 
Perhaps very good reaſons may be ſuggeſted from the 
nature of our paſſions, to prove that a poet ſhould not 
draw his characters perfectly virtuous; theſe charac- 
ters indeed, abſtractly conſidered, might give more plea- 


ſure, and have more beauty than the imperfect ones 
which occur in life with a mixture of good and evil: 
but it may ſuffice at preſent to ſuggeſt againſt this 


choice, that we have more lively ideae of imperfect 
men with all their paſſions, than of marally perfect 


heroes, ſuch as really never occur to our obſervation; 
and of which conſequently we cannot judge exactly as 


to their agreement with the copy. And farther, thro' 


conſciouſneſs of our own ſtate, we are more nearly 


touched and affected by the imperfect characters; ſince 
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in them we ſee repreſented, in the perſons of others, | 
the contraſts of inclinations, and the ſtruggles between 
the paſſions of ſelf-love and thoſe of honour and vir- 
tue, which we often feel in our own breaſts, This is 


the perfection of beauty for which Homer is juſtly 


admired, as well as for the variety of his characters. 

„ „ 3:7: III. Many other beautys of poetry may 
1 be reduced under this claſs of relative beau- 
9. f, TY ty: the probability is abſolutely neceſſary to 
metaphor. 3 23 

| make us imagine reſemblance; it is by re- 
ſemblance that the ſimilitudes, metaphors and allego- 
rys are made beautiful, whether either the ſubject or 
the thing compared to it have beauty or not; the beau- 
ty indeed is greater, when both have ſome original 
beauty or dignity as well as reſemblance: and this is 
the foundation of the rule of ſtudying decency in me- 
taphors and ſimiles as well as likeneſs. The meaſures 
and cadence are inſtances of harmony, and come under 
the head of abſolute beauty. 

IV. We may here obſerve a * 
proneneſs in our minds to make perpetual 
compariſons of all things which occur to 
our obſervation, even of thoſe which are very different 
from each other. There are certain reſemblances in 
the motions of all animals upon like paſſions, which 
eaſily found a compariſon; but this does not ſerve to 
entertain our fancy: inanimate objects have often ſuch 
poſitions as reſemble thoſe of the human body in vari- 
ous circumſtances ; theſe airs or geſtures of the body 

GC 3 | | 


Proneneſs : 
to compare. 
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are indications of certain diſpoſitions in the mind, ſo 
that our very paſſions and affections, as well as other 


circumſtances, obtain a reſemblance to natural inani- 


mate objects. Thus a tempeſt at ſea is often an em- 
blem of wrath; a plant or tree drooping under the 


rain, of a perſon in ſorrow; a popy bending its ſtalk, 


or a flower withering when cut by the plow, reſembles 
the death of a blooming hero; an aged oak in the 
mountains ſhall repreſent an old empire, a flame ſeizing 
a wood ſhall repreſent a war, In ſhort, every thing in 
nature, by our ſtrange inclination to reſemblance, ſhall 


be brought to repreſent other things, even the moſt re- 
mote, eſpecially the paſſions and circumſiances of hu 


man nature in which we are more nearly concerned; 


and to confirm this, and furniſh inſtances of it, one 


need only look into Homer or Virgil, A fruitful fancy 
would find in a grove or a wood, an emblem of every 
character in a commonwealth, and every turn of tem- 
per, or ſtation in life. | 
EL V. ConcenxninG that kind of compara - 
5 titre beauty which has a neceſſary relation 
to ſome eſtabliſhed idea, we may obſerve, that ſome 
works of art acquire a diſtin& beauty by their corre- 
ſpondence to ſome univerſally ſuppoſed intention in the 
artificer, or the perſons who employed him: and to 
obtain this beauty, ſometimes they do not form their 
works ſo as to attain the higheſt perfection of original 
beauty ſeparately conſidered ; becauſe a compoſition 
of this relative beauty, along with ſome degree of the 
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* original kind, may give more pleaſure, than a more 
perfect original beauty ſeparately. Thus we ſee, that 
om ſtrict regularity in laying out of gardens in parterres, 
viſtas, parallel walks, is often neglected, to obtain an 
imitation of nature even in ſome of its wildneſſes. And 
we are more pleaſed with this imitation, eſpecially 
when the ſcene is large and ſpacious, than with the 
more confined exactneſs of regular works. So likewiſe 
in the monuments erected in honour of deceaſed he- 
roes, altho' a cylinder, or priſm or regular ſolid, may 
have more original beauty than a very acute pyramid 
or obeliſk, yet the latter pleaſes more, by anſwering 
better the ſuppoſed intentions of ſtability, and being 
conſpicuous, For the ſame reaſon cubes, or ſquare 
priſms, are generally choſen for the pedeſtals of ſta- 
tues, and not any of the more beautiful ſolids, which 
do not ſeem ſo ſecure from rolling. This may be the 
reaſon too, why columns or pillars look beſt when 
made a little taper from the middle or a third from 
« the bottom, that they may not ſeem * and 
1 in danger of falling. 925 
VI. Tux like reaſon may e artiſts, in many 
other inſtances, to depart from the rules of original 
beauty, as above laid down. And yet this is no argu- 
ment againſt our ſenſe of beauty being founded, as was 
above explained, on uniformity amidſt variety, but on- 
ly an evidence, that our ſenſe of beauty of the origi - 
nal kind nay be varied and over · balanced by another 


kind of beauty. 
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VII. This beauty ariſing from e to 
intention, would open to curious obſervers a new 
ſcene of beauty in the works of nature, by conſidering 
how the mechaniſm of the various parts known to us, 


| ſeems adapted to the perfection of that part, and yet 


in ſubordination to the good of ſome ſyſtem or whole, 
We generally ſuppoſe the good of the greateſt whole, 
or of all beings, to have been the intention of the Au- 
thor of nature; and cannot avoid being pleaſed when 
we ſee any part of this defign executed in the ſyſtems 
we are acquainted with. The obſervations already 


made on this ſubject are in every one's hand, in the 


treatiſes of our late improvers of mechanical philoſo- 
phy. We ſhall only obſerve here, that every one has a 
certain pleaſure in ſeeing any deſign well executed by 
curious mechaniſm, even when his own advantage is 
no way concerned; and alſo in diſcovering the deſign 
to which any complex machine is adapted, when he 
has perhaps had a general knowledge of the machine 
before, without ſeeing its 3 or n to 
execute any deſign. EE 
The arguments by which we prove reaſon and de- 
ſign in any cauſe from the beauty of che effects, are ſo 
frequently uſed in ſome of the higheſt ſubjects, that it 
may be neceſſary to inquire a little more particularly 
into them, to ſee how far ny will hold, and "_ 
. degree of evidence. * | 


; , Ttis e to ſee the ingenious anther of Alciphron 


Co 
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Concerning our reaſonings about Defien and Wiſdom in 
the Cauſe, from the Beauty or Regularity of E/- 
k fe 75. — a 5 


Senſe, ar- 
bitrary in 


[ 1 E RE ſeems to be no neceſſary 

- connection of our pleaſing ideas 
of beauty with the uniformity or regulari- 
ty of the objects, from the nature of things, 
antecedent to ſome conſtitution of the Author of our 
nature, which has made ſuch forms pleaſant to us. O- 


ts author. 


alledging, that all beauty obſerved is ſolely ſome uſe perceiv- 
ed or imagined ; for no other reaſon than this, that the ap- 
prebenſion of the uſe intended, occurs continually, when we 
re judging of the forms of chairs, doors, tables, and ſome. 
ther things of obvious uſe; and that we like thoſe forms 
oft, which are fitteſt for the uſe. Whereas we ſee, that in 
heſe very things ſimilitude of parts is regarded, where unlike 
arts would be equally uſeful : thus the feet of a chair would 
e of the ſame uſe, tho? unlike, were they equally long; tho” 
ne were ſtrait, and the other bended ; or one bending out- 
ards, and the other inwards: a coffin-ſhape for a door would 
ear a more manifeſt aptitude to the human ſhape, than that 
hich artiſts require. And then what is the uſe of theſe imi- 
tions of nature, or of its works, in architecture? Why 
jould a pillar pleaſe which has ſome of the human proporti- 
s? Is the end or uſe of a pillar the ſame as of a man? Why 
e imitation of other natural or well-proportioned things in 
e entablature? Is there then a ſenſe of imitation, reliſhing 


ther minds | may be ſo framed as to receive no pleaſure 
regular forms ſeem not equally to pleaſe all the ati. 


Therefore-let us make what is the molt unfavourable 


poſſible; ſo that it would be impoſſible to throw toge 
ther fifty or a hundred pebbles, which ſhould not make ni 


ſes? Again; is no man pleaſed with the ſhapes of any animals, 


Ariſtotle as giving the *raweroy, for the notion of the x23; 


tor has found out the art of making this an objection to a mo at 
ral ſenſe. e e 
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from uniformity; and we actually find, that the ſame 
maſs known to us, as ſhall probably appear hereafter, 


ſuppoſition to the preſent argument, viz. That the hr; 
conſtitution of our ſenſe ſo as to approve umformuty, 
is merely arbitrary in the Author of our nature; and ih; 
that there are an infinity of taſtes or reliſhes of beauty In 


an agreeable habitation for ſome animal or other, and 


it where there is no other uſe than this, that it naturally ple Wor 


but thoſe which he expects uſe from? The ſhapes of the 
horſe or the ox may promiſe uſe to the owner; but is he the Bl 
only perſon who reliſnes the beauty? And is there no beauty 
diſcerned in plants, in flowers, in apimals, whoſe uſe is to us 
unknown? But what is ſtill more ſurpriſiog, is bis repreſenting 


when he has ſo often told us, © that the xc is prior to it; Wi... 
that we love praiſe from others, as it gives teſtimony to, and 


confirms our opinion of, our being poſſeſſed of virtue, or the tulat 


© xxa0»; and that the ſuperior excellency of this, which b 
* antecedently perceive, is the reaſon why we love praiſe“ Wi, 
See Ethic ad Nicom. lib. i. c $5. and often elſewhere. It lis 


true, that the a is laudable, and, as Plato aſſerts, all- wiſe, . g. 


#Jv, g pier, at laſt; and ſo does every one maintain who 
aſſerts a moral ſenſe, in that very aflertion. And yet the doc 
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iſure Nppear beautiful to it. And then it is plain, that from 
ſame Ne perception of beauty in any one effect, we ſhould 


ati 
fl ter. 
able 
the 
nity, 

and 
Auty 
oge · 
nake 
, and 


re no reaſon to conclude deſign in the cauſe: fora a 
nſe might be ſo conſtituted as to be pleaſed with 
irregularity as may be the effect of an undire cted 
drce *, But then, as there are an infinity of forms 
fible into which any ſyſtem may be reduced, an in- 
ity of places in which animals may be fituated, and 
n infinity of reliſhes or ſenſes in theſe animals is ſup- 
oſed poſſible ; that in the immenſe ſpaces any one 
nimal ſhould by chance be placed in a ſyſtem agree- 
ble to its taſte, muſt be improbable as infinite to one 
tleaſt: and much more unreaſonable is it to expect 


ple rom chance, that a multitude of animals agrecing in 
mals, . | 

F the 
ie the 
eau 
to vs 


2nting 


* By nbdivefted foree, or a is to be un- 
erſtood, That force with which an agent may put matter in- 
d motion, without having any deſign or intention to produce 

y particular form. THe conatus ad motum, without an actual 
ne of direction, feems ſuch a groſs abſurdity in the Carteſian 
eme, that it is below our notice. But men have ſo many 
onfuſed notions of ſome nature, or chance impreſſing moti- 
ns without any deſign or intention of producing any parti- 
ular effect, that it may be uſeful to ſhew, that even this very 
bſurd poſtulatum, tho? it were granted them, is inſufficient to 
Ioſser the appearances in the regularity of the world: and 
his is what is attempted in the firſt fourteen articles of this 
ection. Theſe arguments would really be uſeleſs, if all men 
ere perſuaded of what, to a man of juſt thought, will appear 
Preity obvious, that there can be no thoughtleſs agent; and 
hat chance and nature are mere empty names, as they are uſed 
Pa this JT relative only to our ignorance. 
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: their ſenſe of beauty ſhould obtain agreeable place, 
II. Tura is alſo the ſame probabi- U 1 
lity, that in any one ſyſtem of matter an e 
undirected force will produce a regular 
form, as any one given irregular one, of the ſame de. 
gree of complication : but ſtill the irregular form 
into which any ſyſtem may be ranged, ſurpaſs in nul. 
titude the regular, as infinite does unity ; for what 
holds in one ſmall ſyſtem, will hold in a thouſand, 
million, a univerſe, with more advantage, viz. that the 
irregular forms poſſible infinitely ſurpaſs the regular, 
For inſtance, the area of an inch ſquare is capable of 
an infinity of regular forms, the equilateral triangle 

the ſquare, the pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, &c. but 
for each one regular form, there are an infinity of ir- 
regular, as an infinity of ſcalena for the one equilateri 
triangle, an infinity of trapezia for the one ſquare, of 
irregular pentagons for the one regular, and ſo on: and 
therefore ſuppoſing any one ſyſtem agitated by unde- 
ſigning force, it is infinitely more probable that it will 
reſolve itſelf into an irregular form, than a regular, 
Thus, that a ſyſtem of fix parts upon agitation ſhall 
not obtain the form of a regular hexagon, is at leaſt in- 
finite to unity; and the more complex we make the 
| ſyſtem, the greater is the hazard, from away obvious 
reaſon. | | 

We ſee this confirmed by our conſtant experience, 

that regularity never ariſes from any undeſigned force 
of ours; and from this we conclude, that where-ever 


force. 
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there is any regularity in the diſpoſition of a ſyſtem ca- 
pable of many other diſpoſitions, there mult have been 
ectel i delign in the cauſe ; and the force of this evidence in- 
creaſes, according to the multiplicity of parts imployed. 
But this concluſion is too raſh, unleſs ſome farther 


de- 
* proof be introduced; and what leads us into it is this. 
ow” Men, who have a ſenſe of beauty in regularity, are led 


generally in all their arrangements of bodys to ſtudy 
ſome kind of regularity, and ſeldom ever deſign irregu- 
arity: hence we judge the ſame of other beings too, 
v1z, that they ſtudy regularity ; and preſume upon in- 
tention in the cauſe where-ever we ſee it, making irre- 


what 
ad, 2 
t the 
ular, 


le of 

0 gularity always a preſumption of want of deſign: 
ngle, 5 | | 

uo hereas if other agents have different ſenſes of beauty, 
fir dr if they have no ſenſe of it at all, irregularity may 


s well be deſigned as regularity. And then Jet it be 
dbſerved, that in this caſe there is juſt the ſame reaſon 
o conclude defign in the cauſe from any one irregular 
ffect, as from a regular one: for fince there are an 
dfinity of other forms poſſible as well as this irregu- 
ar one produced; and ſince to ſuch a being “* void of 
ſenſe of beauty, all forms are as to its own reliſh in- 
ferent, and all agitated matter meeting muſt make 
dme form or other, and all forms, upon ſuppoſition 


teral 
e, ol 
: and 
unde - 
t wil 
ular, 
ſhall 
a(t 10- 
e the 
v1OUs y Tbere 18 a great difference between ſuch a being as is | 
re mentioned, and a being which has no intention for any 
aſon whatſoever to produce one form more than another. 
bis latter ſort of being, as to the preſent argument, would be 
e ſame with chance, but not the former, For tho” a being 
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that the force is applied by an agent void of a ſenſe 
of beauty, would equally prove deſign ; it is plain 
that no one form proves it more than another, or ca 
prove it at all; except from a general metaphyſical 
conſideration, that there is no proper agent without 
deſign and intention, and that every effect flows from 
the intention of ſome cauſe. 
Stoller farms III. Tuis however follows from 
„ the above mentioned conſiderations, 
by chance im- 
e that ſuppoſing a maſs of matter fur 
paſſing a cubic inch, as infinite of the 
firſt power does unity, and that this whole maſs wer 
| ſome way determined from its own nature without an 
deſign in a cauſe (which perhaps is ſcarce poſſible) to rei 
ſolve itſelf into parts whoſe ſolid contents were each 
cubic inch, and into a priſmatic form whoſe baſe ſhoulli 
always be Z of a ſquare inch; ſuppoſe theſe condition 
determined, and all others left to undirected force; al 
which we could expect from undirected force in ti 


has no ſenſe of beauty he may notwithſtanding be capable «if 
deſign, and of intention to produce regular forms; and the oi 
| ſervation of greater regularity in any number of effects, tha : 
could be expected from undirected force, is a preſumption di 
deſign and intention in the cauſe, even where the cauſe is ſu 
| poſed to have no ſenſe of beauty in ſuch forms, ſince perhip 
he may have other reaſons moving him to chuſe ſuch form 
Thus, ſuppoſing the Deity not immediately pleaſed with reg 
larity, uniformity, or ſimilarity in bodies, yet there may be ri 
- ſons moving him to produce ſuch objects, fuch as the pleaſaſ 
his creatures, having given them a ſenſe of beauty founded if 


theſe 3 See the two laſt * of the laſt ſeftio . 
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ſenſe Ml caſe would be one equilateral priſm, or two perhaps: 
plain {becauſe there are an inſinity of irregular priſms poſſible 
- c:n Nof the ſame baſe, and ſolid content; and when we met 


with many ſuch priſms, we muſt probably conclude 
I them produced by deſign, ſince they are more than 
could have been expected by the laws of hazard. 

IV. Bur if this infinite maſs was not determined 
to a priſmatic form, we could only expect from its 
caſual concourſe one priſm of any kind, fince there is 
in infinity of other ſolids into which the maſs might 
be reſolved; and if we found any great number of 
priſms, we ſhould have reaſon to preſume deſign: ſo 
that in a maſs of matter as infinite of the firlt power, 
Wwe could not from any concourſe or agitation expect 
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to re. 
ach! with any good ground a body of any given dimenſions 
houl Nor ſize, and of any given form; fince of any dimenſion 
lition chere are infinite forms poſſible, and of any form there 
e; Ire an infinity of dimenſions; and if we found ſeve- 
a th ral bodies of the ſame dimenſion and form, we ſhould 
e ſo much preſumption for deſign. | 
able e V. Tuenx is one trifling objection which may 
the W erhaps ariſe from the chryſtallizing of certain bodies, 
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hen the fluid is evaporated in which they were ſwim- 
ing : for in this we frequently ſee regular forms a- 
ling, tho” there is nothing ſuppoſed in this affair but 
an undirected force of attraction. But to remove this 
objection, we need only conſider, that we have good 
eaſon to believe, that the ſmalleſt particles of chryſtal- 
ized bodies have fixed regular forms given them in 


2 
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the conſtitution of nature; and then it is eaſy to con · 
ceive how their attractions may produce regular forms: 
but unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome preceding regularity in the 
figures of attracting bodies, they can never form any 
regular body at all. And hence we ſee how improbable 
it is, that the whole maſs of matter, not only-in this 
globe, but in all the fixed ſtars known to us by our 
eyes or glaſſes, were they a thouſand times larger than 
our aſtronomers ſuppoſe, could in any concourſe have 
produced any number of ſimliar bodies regular or ir- 
regular. JJ pag oe tool 
„„ Vl. AnD let it be here obſerved, that 
Combinati- | | a 
there are many compoſitions of bodies 
ox; chm: near which the ſmalleſt degree of deſign could 
" 5 eaſily effect, which yet we would in vai iſ 
expect from all the powers of chance or undeſigned 
force, after an infinity of rencounters; even ſuppoling 
a diſſolution of every form except the regular one, that 
the parts might be prepared for a new agitation, - Thu 
| ſuppoſing we could expect one equilateral priſm of ar 
given dimenſions ſhould be formed from undirected 5 cc 
force, in an infinity of matter ſome way determine 
to reſolve itſelf into bodies of a given ſolid content, Wl 
(which is all we could expect, ſince it is infinite to on: 
after the ſolid content is obtained, that the body ſhall not f 
be priſmatical ; and allowing it priſmatical, it is infinir 


to one that it ſhall not be equilateral:) and again, ſuppo 0 
ſing another infinity of matter determined to reſolve ie 
{elf into tubes, of orifices exactly equal to the baſes of te þ 
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Se, V. 
former priſms, it is again at leaſt as the ſecond power 
of infinite to unity, that not one of theſe tubes ſhall be 
both priſmatic and equiangular; and then if the tube were 
thus formed, ſo as to be exactly capable of receiving one 
of the priſms, and no more, it is infinite to one that 
they ſhall never meet in infinite ſpace; and ſhould they 
meet, it is infinite to one that the axes of the priſm 


and tube ſhall never happen in the ſame ſtrait line; and 


ſuppoſing they did, it is again as infinite to three, that 
angle ſhall not meet angle, ſo as to enter. We ſee then 
how infinitely improbable it is, That all the powers 
* of chance in infinite matter, agitated through infi- 
© nite ages, could ever effect this ſmall compoſition of 
a priſm entering a priſmatic bore ; and, that all our 
* hazard for it would at moſt be bur as three is to the 
third power of infinite.” And yet the ſmalleſt de- 


ga could eaſily effect it. 


VII. May we not then juſtly count it altogether 
abſurd, and next to an abſolute ſtrict impoſſibility, 
That all the powers of undirected force ſhould ever 
effect ſuch a complex machine as the moſt imperfect 
** plant, or the meaneſt animal, even in one inſtance?ꝰ 

or the improbability juſt increaſes, as the complica- 
ation of mechaniſm in theſe natural an OY: 
bat ſimple combination above-mentioned. 

VIII. LEerT it be here obſerved, © That the pre- 

* ceding reaſoning from the frequency of regular bo- 


dies of one form in the univerſe; and from the com- 


of th: binations of various bodies, is intirely independent 


0 
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* on any perception of beauty; and would equally 
„ prove deſign in the cauſe, although there were no 
* being which perceived beauty in any form whatſo- 
*« ever:” for it is in ſhort this, That the recurring 
e of any effect oftener than the laws of hazard deter- 
& mine, gives preſumption of deſign; and, that com- 
** binations which no undeſigned force could give us 
* reaſon to expect, mult neceſſarily prove the ſame; 
4c and that with ſuperior probability, as the, multitude 
of caſes in which the contrary might happen, ſur- 
& paſs all the caſes in which this could happen:” 
Which appears to be in the ſimpleſt caſes at leaſt as in- 
finite does to unity. And the frequency of ſimilar irre- 
_ gular forms, or exact combinations of them, is an e- 
qual argument of deſign in the cauſe, ſince the fimil:- | 
rity, or exact combinations of irregular forms, are 2 
little to be expected from all the powers of n 4 
force, as any {fort whatſoever. : 
IX. To bring this nearer to ſomething like a theo 5 
rem, although the idea of inſinite be troubleſome enoug} : 

to manage in reaſoning: the powers of chance, with in- , 
finite matter in infinite ages, may anſwer hazards as thi 4 
fifth power of infinite, and no more: thus the quanti- 2 
ty of matter may be conceived as the third power «il 
infinite, and no more, the various degrees of force ma) 4 col 
make another power of infinite, and the number d! E 
rencounters may make the fifth, But this laſt on) 8 
holds on ſuppoſition, that after every rencounter the" : cou 
is no coheſion, but all is diſſolved * ſor a new con we 
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courſe, except in ſimilar forms or exact combinati- 
ons; which ſuppoſition is intirely groundleſs, ſince 
we ſee diſſimilar bodies cohering as ſtrongly as any, 
and rude maſſes more than any combinations. Now to 
produce any given body, in a given place or ſituation, 
and of given dimenſions, or thape, the hazards of the 
contrary are, one power of infinite at leaſt to obtain 


the place or ſituation 3 when the ſituation is obtained, 


the ſolid .content requires another power of infinite to 
obtain it ; the ſituation and ſolidity obtained require, 
for accompliſhing the ſimpleſt given ſhape, at leaſt the 
other three powers of infinite. For inſtance, let the 
ſhape be a four - ſided priſm or parallelopiped ; that the 
ſurfaces ſhould be planes requires one power ; that they 
ſhould be parallel in this cafe, or inclined in any given 
angle in any other caſe, requires another power of in- 
finite; and that they ſhould be in any given ratio to 
each other, requires at leaſt the third power: for in 
each of theſe heads there is ſtill an infinity at leaſt of 
other caſes poſſible beſide the one given. So that all 
the powers of chance could only produce perhaps one 
body of every ſimpler ſhape or ſize at moſt, and this is 


al ve could expect: we might expect one pyramid, 


or cube, or priſm perhaps; but when we increaſe the 
conditions required, the proſpe& muſt grow more im- 


1 probable, as in more complex ſigures, and in all com- 


binations of bodies, and in ſimilar ſpecies, which we never 


could reaſonably hope from chance; and therefore where 
ve ſee them, we muſt certainly aſcribe them to deſign. 
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X. Tu combinations of regular forms, 
or of irregular ones exactly adapted to 
each other, require ſuch vaſt powers of 
infinite to effect them, and the hazards 
of the contrary forms are fo infinitely 
numerous, that all probability or poſſibility of their 
being accompliſhed by chance ſeems quite to vaniſh, 
Let us apply the caſes in Art. vi. of this ſection about 
the priſm and tube, to our ſimpleſt machines, ſuch as 
a pair of wheels of our ordinary carriages; each cir- 
cular, ſpokes equal in length, thickneſs, ſhape; the 
wheels ſet parallel, the axle-tree fixed in the, nave of 
both, and ſecured from coming out at either end : now 
the caſes in which the contrary might have happened 
from undirected concourſes, were there no more re- 
| quired than what is juſt now mentioned, muſt amount 
in multitude to a power of infinite equal to every cir- | 
cumſtance required, What ſhall we ſay then of a plant, 
a tree, an animal, a man, with ſuch multitudes of a- 
dapted veſſels, ſuch articulations, inſertions of muſcles, | 
difluſion of veins, arteries, nerves ? The improbabili- 
ty that ſuch machines ſhould be the effect of chance, 
muſt be near the infiniteſimal ner of infinite to u- 
"nity. 25 5 
XI. Fon rhER, were all the former reaſoning from | 
ſimilarity of forms and combinations groundleſs, and 
could chance give us ground to expect ſuch forms, : 
with exact combination, yet we could only promiſe 
 ourſelyes one of theſe forms among an infinity of others. iſ 


Combinations. 
of irregular 
| forms ,equally 
impoſſible. 
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When we ſee then ſuch a multitude of individuals of a 
ſpecies, ſimilar to each other in a great number of 
parts; and when we ſee in each individual, the cor- 
reſponding members ſo exaQtiy like each other, what 
poſſible room is there left for queſtioning deſign in the 
univerſe ? None but the bareſt poſſibility againſt an in- 
conceivably great probability, ſurpaſſing oy thing 
which is not {tri demonſtration, 
XII. Tuis argument, as has been already ob 
ed *, is quite abſtracted from any ſenſe of beauty in 
| any particular form; for the exact ſimilarity of a hun- 
dred or a thouſand trapezia, proves deſign as well as 
the ſimilarity of ſquares, ſince both are equally above 
all the powers of undirected force or chance, as the 
hundredth or thouſandth power of infinite ſurpaſſes u- 
nity; and what is above the powers of chance, muſt 
gire us proportionable preſumption for deſign. 
Thus, allowing that a leg, or arm, or eye, might 
have been the effect of chance, (which was ſhewn to be 
moſt abſurd, and next to abſolute impoſſible) that it 
ſhould not have a correſponding leg, arm, eye, exactly 
ſimilar, muſt be a hazard of a power of infinite pro- 
portioned to the complication of parts; for in propor- 
tion to this is the multitude of caſes increaſed, in which 
it would not have a correſponding member ſimilar : fo 
that allowing twenty or thirty parts in ſuch a ſtruc- 
ture, it would be as the twentieth or thirtieth power 


. See above, art. 8. 
"oY 
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of infinite to unity, that the correſponding part ſhould 

not be fimilar. What ſhall we wy then of the nr 
forms of a whole ſpecies ? 

„„ ID, 1 be objected, 10 That 

| Groſt Jinilarity- © natural bodies are not exactly ſi- 

by chance, impoſ- . 

- 2 es milar, but only groſsly ſo to our 

7 66 ſenſes; as that a vein, an artery, 

&© bone is not perhaps exactly ſimilar to its corre- 

” Napa in the ſame animal, though it appears ſo 


% not diſcern the ſmall conſtituent parts; and that in 
* the ſeveral individuals of a ſpecies the diſſimilarity is 
© always ſenſible, often in the internal ſtructure, and 
always in the external appearance: To remove 
this objection it will be ſufficient to ſhew, ** Thar the 
* multitude of caſes wherein ſenſible diſſimilitude could 
© have happened are ſtill infinitely more than all the 
* caſesin which ſenſible ſimilitude might be retained :” 


ty, as from the mathematically exact: and again, 
That the caſes of groſs diſſimilarity do in the ſame 
manner ſurpaſs the _ of groſs lmilarity poſhible, 
as infinite does one.” 
XIV. To prove both theſe aſſertions, let us con- 
ſider a ſimple inſtance. Suppoſe a trapezium of a foot 


while no one ſide differs, by g of an inch; or no 
angle in one ſurpaſſes the correfioading one in the other 
above ten minutes: now this tenth of an inch is infinitely 
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to our ſenſes, which judge only of the bulk, and do 


ſo that the ſame reaſoning holds from ſenſible fimilari- 


ſquare in area ſhould appear groſsly Gmilar to another, 
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diviſible, as are alſo the ten minutes, ſo that the caſes of 
inſenſible diſſimilarity under apparent ſimilarity are really 
infinite. But then it ĩs alſo plain that there are an infinity 
of different ſenſibly diſſimilar trapezia, even of the ſame 
area, according as we vary a ſide by one-tenth, two- 
tenths, three-tenths, and ſo on, and vary the angles 
and another fide ſo as to keep the area equal. Now in 
each of theſe infinite degrees of ſenſible diſſimilitude the 
ſeveral tenths are infinitely diviſible as well as in the 
firſt caſe; ſo that the multitude of ſenſible diſkmilari- 
ties are to the multitude of inſenſible diſſimilarities un- 
der apparent reſemblance, ſtill as the ſecond power of 
infinite to the firſt, or as infinite to unity, And then 
how vaſtly greater muſt the multitude be, of all poſſible 
ſenſible diſſimilarities in ſuch complex bodies as legs, 
arms, eyes, arteries, veins, {keletons ? | 
XV. As to the diſſimilarities of animals of the ſame 
ſpecies, it is in the ſame manner plain, that the poſſible 
caſes of groſs diſſimilarity are infinite; and then every 
caſe of groſs diſſimilarity contains alſo all the caſes of 
inſenſible diſſimilarity. Thus, if we would count all 
animals of a ſpecies groſsly ſimilar, while there was no 
limb which in length or diameter did exceed the or- 
dinary ſhape by a above a third of the head; it is plain 
that there are an infinity of ſenſibly different groſs diſ- 
ſimilarities poſſible, and then in each of theſe caſes of 
groſs diſſimilarity, there are an infinity of caſes of 
nicer diſimilarity, ſince of the head may be infinite- 
* divided. To take a low but eaſy inſtance; two 
D 4 
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cockle-ſhells which fitted each other naturally, may 
have an infinity of inſenſible differences, but till there 
are an infinity of poſſible ſenſible differences; and then 
in any one of the ſenſibly different forms, there may be 
the ſame infinity of inſenſible differences beſide the ſen- 
fible one: ſo that ſtill the hazard for even groſs ſimi- 
larity from chance is infinite to one, and this always 
increaſes by a power of infinite for every diſtin& mem- 
ber of the animal, in which even groſs fimilarity is re- 
tained ; fince the addition of every member or part to 
a complex machine, makes a new infinity of caſes, in 
which ſenſible diſſimilarity may happen; and this in- 
finity combined with the infinite caſes of the former 
parts, raiſes the hazard by a power of infinite, 

Now this may ſufficiently ſhew us the abſurdity of 
the Carteſian or Epicurean hypotheſis, even granting 
their poſtulatum of undirected force impreſſed on infi- 
nite matter ; and ſeems almoſt a demonſtration of de. 
ſign in the univerſe, 

XVI. ONE objection more remains to * removed, 
viz. That ſome imagine, this argument may hold 
1 better d priori than d poſteriori ; that is, we have 
© better reaſon to believe, when we ſee a cauſe about 


“to act, without knowledge, that he will not attain | 


© any given, or deſired end; than we have on the 
other hand to believe, when we ſee the end actually 
s attained, that he ated with knowledge: thus, ſay 
they, when a particular perſon is about to draw a 
ticket in a lottery, where there is but one prize to a 
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% thouſand blanks, it is highly probable that he ſhall 


e to conclude that he had a knowledge or art to ac- 
e compliſh this end,” But the anſwer is obvious: in 
ſuch contrivances we generally have, from the yery cir- 
cumſtances of the lottery, very ſtrong moral argu- 


place ; ſo that a probability of a thouſand to one, may 
not ſurmount thoſe arguments: but let the probabili- 


W to the contrary, For inſtance, if we ſaw a man ten 


W were but ten prizes to ten thouſand blanks, I fancy few 
WE would queſtion whether he us'd art or not: much leſs 
W would we imagine it were chance, if we ſaw a man 
draw for his own gain ſucceſſively a hundred, or a 
: houſand prizes, from among a proportionably greater 
Wrnumber of blanks. Now in the works of nature the 


vent againſt art or deſign. An intelligent cauſe is ſure- 
By at leaſt as probable a notion as chance, general force, 
enatus ad motum, or the clinamen principiorum, to 
count for any effect whatſoever : and then all the 
a egularity, combinations, ſimilarities of ſ. pecies, are ſo 
any demonſtrations, that there was deſign and intel- 
cgence in the cauſe of this univerſe: whereas in fair 
Wotteries, all art in drawing is made, if not actually 
. at leaſt highly improbable. ig 


« draw a blank; but ſuppoſe we have ſeen him actu- 
« ally draw for himſelf the prize, we have no ground 


ments, which almoſt demonſtrate that art can have no 


ty be increaſed, and it will ſoon ſurmount all arguments 


W times ſucceſſively draw prizes, in a lottery where there 


eaſe is intirely different: we have not the leaſt argu- 


[ 
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1 5 XII. Lear it be here obſerved 


Irregularit | 
Freeling alla, That a rational agent may be 
does not prove , 
| capable of impreſſing force without. 
avant of ac An. 8. (; 7 
ES „ intending to produce any particular Wt, 


* form, and of deſignedly producing irregular or dif. 
* ſimilar forms, as well as regular and ſimilar :” and 
hence it follows, That although all the regularity, 
combination and ſimilarity in the univerſe, are pre- 
* ſumptions of deſign, yet irregularity is no preſump- 
* tion of the contrary; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the 
« agent is determined from a ſenſe of beauty always to 
* act regularly, and delight in ſimilarity ; and that he 
can have no other inconſiſtent motive of action: 
- which laſt is plainly abſurd. We do not want in the 
univerſe many effects which ſeem to have been left u 
the general laws of motion upon ſome great impulſe, n 
and have many inſtances where ſimilarity has been e 
plainly deſigned in ſome reſpects, and probably ne- : 
glected in others; or even diſſimilarity deſigned. Thus |: 

| we ſee the general exact reſemblance between the two ; 
eyes of moſt perſons; and yet perhaps no other third 
eye in the world is exactly like them, We ſee a grols 3 
conformity of ſhape in all perſons in innumerable parts, 
and yet no two individuals of any ſpecies are undiſtin 
guiſhable; which perhaps is intended for Winable pur-· 
| poſes to the whole ſpecies. L 
Wiſdom,” XVIII. Hirugs ro the bor amount : 
a only to deſign or intention, barely, in op ; 
| * to blind force or chance; and vel 
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ſee the proof of this is independent on the arbitrary 
ccnſtitution of our internal ſenſe of beauty. Beauty is 
often ſuppoſed an argument of more than deſign, to 
wit, wiſdom and prudence in the cauſe. Le us inquire 
alſo into this, 

Wiſdom denotes the 3 of the beſt ends by 


rity, che beſt means; and therefore, before we can from 
pre · any effect prove the cauſe to be wiſe, we muſt know 
amp what is beſt to the cauſe or agent. Among men who 
the have pleaſure in contemplating uniformity, the beauty 


ff effects is an argument of wiſdom, becauſe this is 
good to them; but the ſame argument would not hold 
as to a being void of this ſenſe of beauty. And there- 
ore the beauty apparent to us in nature, will not of it- 
1 elf prove wiſdom in the cauſe, unleſs this cauſe or Au- 
Hor of nature be ſuppoſed benevolent ; and then in- 
Need the happineſs of mankind is deſirable or good to 


7 ne- be Supreme Cauſe ; and that form which pleaſes us, 
Thus : s an argument of his wiſdom. And the ſtrength of 
tuo his argument is increaſed always in proportion to the 
third iWegree of beauty produced in nature, and expoſed to 


: he view of any rational agents; ſince upon ſuppoſition 
Df a benevolent Deity, all the apparent beauty pro- 
WP uced is an evidence of the execution of a benevolent 
ein, to give them the pleaſures of beauty. 

But what more immediately proves wiſdom is this; 
ben we ſee any machine with a great complication of 
WF=rts actually obtaining an end, we jyſtly conclude, 
That ſince this could not have been the effect of 
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« xhance, it muſt have been intended for that end, eff 
ee vyhich is obtained by it;“ and then the ends or in- ex 
tentions being in part hems, the complication of Wl apf 
| organs, and their nice diſpoſition adapted to this end, div 
is an evidence, * of a comprehenſive large underſtand - 
ing in the cauſe, according to the multiplicity of Ml re: 


* parts, and the appoſiteneſs of their ſtructure, even che 
* when we do not know the intention of the whole.” WM la 
8 XIX. Tux xx is another kind of beauty I for 
enera | 
from which we conclude wiſdom in the cauſe, Bei 
1 as well as deſign, when we ſee many uſcful I del 
or beautiful effects flowing from one general cauſe, MW na! 
There is a very good reaſon for this concluſion among je 
men. Intereſt muſt lead beings of limited powers, who WM th: 
are uncapable of a great diverſity of operations, and lf doi 
diſtracted by them, to chooſe this frugal oeconomy of be: 
their forces, and to look upon ſuch management as an 
evidence of wiſdom in other beings like themſelves. per 
Nor is this ſpeculative reaſon all which influences nor 
them; for even beſide this conſideration of interel}, rab 
they are determined by a ſenſe of beauty, where that pri 
reaſon does not hold; as when we are judging of the not 
productions of other agents about whoſe oeconomy ue me 
are not ſolicitous. Thus, who does not approve of it a ſpr 
a perfection in clock-work, that three or four motions tat 
of the hour, minute, and ſecond hands, and monthly one 
plate, ſhould ariſe from one ſpring or weight, rather . Pat 


than from three or four ſprings or weights, in a ver) 


compound machine, which ſhould perform the ſan: 
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eſſects, and anſwer all the ſame purpoſes with equal | 
exactneſs? Now the foundation of this beauty plainly | 
appears to be an uniformity, or unity of cauſe 1 
diverſity of effects. 

XX. We ſhall * vi offer 1 
reaſons, why the Author of nature may 
chooſe to operate in this manner by general 
laws and univerſal extenſive cauſes, although the rea- 
ſon juſt now mentioned does not hold with an Almighty 
Being. This is certain, that we have ſome of the moſt 
delightful inſtances of univerſal cauſes in the works of 
nature, and that the moſt ſtudious men in theſe ſub- 
jects are ſo delighted with the obſervation of them, 
that they always look upon them as evidences of wiſ- 
dom in the adminiſtration of nature, from a ſenſe of 
beauty, | 

XXI. Tur a ſimple mechaniſm which 
performs all animal motions, was mentioned þ already; 
nor is that of the inanimate parts of nature, leſs admi- 
rable. How innumerable are the effects of that one 
principle of heat, derived to us from the ſun, which is 
not only delightful to our ſight and feeling, and the 
means of diſcerning objects, but is the cauſe of rains, 


G eneral 


fo 


| ſprings, rivers, winds, and the univerſal cauſe of yege- 


tation! The uniform principle of gravity preſerves at 
once the planets in their orbits, gives coheſion to the 
parts of each globe, and ſtability to mountains, hills, 


See the laſt ſection. + See above, ſect. I. ark, Þ..- 
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and artificial ſtructures; it raiſes the ſea in tides, and 
ſinks them again, and reſtrains them in their channeis; 


it drains the earth of its ſuperfluous moiſture, by rivers; 


it raiſes the vapours by its influence on the air, and 


brings them down again in rains; it gives an uniform 
preſſure to our atmoſphere, neceſſary to our bodies in 


general, and more eſpecially to inſpiration in breath- 
ing; and furniſhes us with an univerſal movement, 


capable of being applied in innumerable engines. Hoy 


incomparably more beautiful is this ſtructure, than if 
ve ſuppoſed ſo many, diſtinct volitions in the Deity, 
producing every MES. effect, and preventing ſome 


of the accidental evils which caſually flow from the 
general law! We may raſbly imagine that this latter 
manner of operation might have been more uſeful to 
us; and it would have been no diſtraction to Omi. 
potence: but then the great beauty had been loſt, and 
there had been no more pleaſure in the contemplation 
of this ſcene, which is now ſo delightful. One would 


rather chooſe to run the hazard of its caſual evils, than 
part with that harmonious form, which has been an 
unexhauſted ſource of delight to the ſucceſhve ſped: 
tors in all ages. 


XXII. Hencs we ſee, © That how 
** ever miracles may prove the ſuperinten- 


Miracles. 


© dency of a voluntary agent, and that the univerſe 

% not guided by neceſſity or fate, yet that mind mul: 

&* be weak and inadvertent, which needs them to con- 

** firm the belief of a wiſe and good Deity; ſince the 
| * | | 
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« deviation from general laws, unleſs upon very ex- 
« traordinary occaſions, muſt be a preſumption of in- 
© conſtancy and weakneſs, rather than of ſteady wiſ- 


dom and power, and muſt weaken the beſt argu- 


© ments we can have for the n and power of the 
& univerſal mind, iy 
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Us the U quel of the Senſe of Beauty among 


Men. 


Internal ſenſe I. E before * inſinuated, That 
not an imme- VV © al] beauty has a relation 
diate ſource to ſome perceiving power;” and con- 
27 pain, ſequently ſince we know not how great 
a variety of ſenſes there may be among 
animals, there is no form in nature concerning which 
we can pronounce, ** That it has no beauty; for it 
may {till pleaſe ſome perceiving power. But our inquiry 
is confined to men; and before we examine the uni- 
verſality of this ſenſe of beauty, or their agreement in 
approving uniformity, it may be proper to conſider, 
© Whether, as the other ſenſes which give us plea- 
4 ſure, do alſo give us pain, ſo this ſenſe of beauty 
does make ſome os diſagreeable to us, and the 
«* occaſion of pain.“ | 
That many objects give no pleaſure 1 to our ſenſe is 
obvious; many are certainly void of beauty: but then 
there is no form which ſeems neceſſarily diſagreeable 
of itſelf, when we dread no other evil from it, and 
compare it with nothing better of the kind. Many ob- 
jects are naturally diſpleaſing, and diſtaſteful to our 


* See above ſect. l. art, 37, ſect. iy, art, 1. 
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any deformity which of itſelf is poſi- 
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external ſenſes, as well as others pleaſing and agree- 
able; as ſmells, taſtes, and ſome ſeparate ſounds : but 


| as to our ſenſe of beauty, no compoſition of objects 


which give not unpleaſant ſimple ideas, ſeems poſitive- 
ly unpleaſant or painful of itſelf, had we never obſery · 
ed any thing better of the kind. Deformity is only the 
abſence of beauty, or deficiency in the beauty expected 
in any ſpecies: thus bad muſic pleaſes ruſtics who ne- 
ver heard any better, and the fineſt ear is not offended 
with tuning of inſtruments, if it be not too tedious, 
where no harmony is expected; and yet much ſmaller 
diſſonancy ſhall offend amidſt the performance, where 
harmony is expected. A rude heap of ſtones is no way 
offenſive to one who ſhall be diſpleaſed with irregula- 
rity in architecture, where beauty was expected. And 
had there been a ſpecies of that form which we now 
call ugly or deformed, and had we never ſeen or ex- 
pected greater beauty, we ſhould have received no diſ- 
guſt from it, although the pleaſure would not have been 
ſo preat in this form as in thoſe we now admire. Our 
ſenſe of beauty ſeems deſigned to give us poſitive pleas 
ſure, but not a poſitive pain or diſguſt, any farther than 
what ariſes from diſappointment, 

Il, TxzzE are indeed many faces 
which at firſt vieware apt to raiſe diſ- 
like; but this is generally not from 


Approbation and 
diſlike from aſſo- 
Ciations of ideas, 
tively diſpleaſing, but either from want of expected 
beauty, or much more from their carrying ſome naty- 
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ral indications of morally bad diſpoſitions, which we 
all acquire a faculty of diſcerning in countenances, 
airs, and geſtures. That this is not occaſioned by any 
form pofitively diſguſting, will appear from this, that 
if upon long acquaintance we are ſure of finding ſweet- 
neſs of temper, humanity and chearfulneſs, although 
the bodily form continues, it ſhall give us no diſguſt 
or diſpleaſure; whereas, if any thing were naturally 
diſagreeable, or the occaſion of pain, or poſitive diſ- 
taſte, it would always continue ſo, even although the 
averſion we might have toward it were counterbalanced 
by other conſiderations. There are horrors raiſed by 
ſome objects, which are only the effect of fear for our- 
ſelves, or compaſſion towards others, when either rea- 
ſon, or ſome fooliſn aſſociation of ideas, makes us ap- 
prehend danger, and not the effect of any thing in the 
form itſelf: for we find that moſt of thoſe objeds 
which excite horror at firſt, when experience or rea- 
fon has removed the fear, may become the occaſions of 
_ Pleaſure; as ravenous beaſts, a tempeſtuous fea, 
craggy precipice, a dark ſhady valley. * 
„ III. Ws ſhall ſee * hereafter, That 
r aſſociations of ideas make objects ple 


20 ſant and delightful, which are not vaturally apt to i 


give any ſuch pleaſures; and the ſame way, the ca- 
* ſual conjunctions of ideas may give a diſguſt, where 
here is nothing diſagreeable in the form itfelt,” 


* gee below art. 21, x3. of this ſection. 
: i 2 2 ; 0 


$1 
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And this is the occaſion of many fantaſtic averſions to 
figures of ſome animals, and to ſome other forms : thus 
ſwine, ſerpents of all kinds, and ſome inſects really beau- 
tiful enough, are beheld with averſion by many people, 
who have got ſome accidental ideas aſſociated to them. 
And for diſtaſtes of this ms no other account can 
be given. 

IV. Bur as to the al) agreement „ 0 f 
of mankind in their ſenſe of beauty from be 
uniformity amidſt variety, we muſt conſult 5 ene, 
experience: and as we allow all men reaſon, ſince all 


men are capable of underſtanding ſimple arguments, 


though few are capable of complex demonſtrations; ſo 
in this caſe it muſt be ſufficient to prove this ſenſe of 
beauty univerſal, ** If all men are better pleaſed with 
* uniformity in the ſimpler inſtances than the contra» 
„ry, even when there is no advantage obſerved at- 
* tending it; and likewiſe if all men, according as their 
* capacity enlarges, ſo as to receive and compare more 
e complex ideas, have a greater delight in uniformi- 

ty, and are pleaſed with its more complex kinds, 
* both original and relative.” 

Now let us conſider if ever any perſon was void af 
this ſenſe in the ſimpler inſtances. Few trials have been 
made in the ſimpleſt inſtances of harmony, becauſe, as 
ſoon as we find an ear incapable of reliſhing complex 
compoſitions, ſuch as our tunes are, no farther pains 
are employed about ſach. But in figures, did ever any 
man make choice of a trapezium, or any irregular | 

E 2 
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curve, for the ichnography or plan of his houſe, with- 
out neeeſſity, or ſome great motive of convenience? or 
to make the oppoſite walls not parallel, or unequal in 
height ? Were ever trapeziums, irregular polygons or 
curves choſen for the forms of doors or windows, 
though theſe figures might have anſwered the uſes as 
well, and would have often ſaved a great part of the 
time, labour and expence to workmen, which is now 


employed in ſuiting the ſtones and timber to the regu - 


lar forms? Among all the fantaſtic modes of dreſs, 
none was ever quite void of uniformity, if it were only 
in the reſemblance of the two ſides of the fame robe, 
and in ſome general aptitude to the human form. The 
Pictiſn painting had always relative beauty, by reſem- 
blance to other objects, and often thoſe objects were 
originally beautiful: however juſtly we might here ap- 
ply Horace's cenſure of impertinent deſcriptions in po- 
etry, ws FRY o | | 


0 sed non erat his locus- 2 


But never were any ſo taint; as to affect 125 fi 
gures as are made by the caſual ſpilling of liquid co- 
Jours. - Who was ever pleaſed with an inequality of 
heights in windows of the ſame range, or diſſimilar 
- ſhapes of them? with unequal legs or arms, eyes or 
cheeks in a miſtreſs? It muſt however be acknow- 
ledged, That intereſt may often counterbalance ou 


pear, That regularity and uniformity 
are ſo copiouſly diffuſed through the 
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« ſenſe of beauty, in this affair as well as in others, ; 


© and ſuperior good «prone may make us overlook 


6 ſuch imperfections,” 


V. Nav farther, it may perhaps ap- . } hab 


alone pleaſes. 


e univerſe, and we are ſo readily determined to pur- 
* ſue this as the foundation of beauty in works of 
art, that there is ſcarcely any thing ever fancied as 
* beautiful, where there is not really ſomething of 


* this uniformity and regularity.” We are indeed 


often miſtaken in imagining that there is the greateſt 
poſſible beauty, where it is but very imperfect; but 
ſtill it is ſome degree of beauty which pleaſes, although 
there may be higher degrees which we do not obſerve; 
and our ſenſe acts with full regularity when we are 
pleaſed, although we are kept by a falſe -prejudice 
from purſuing objects which would pleaſe us more, 

A Goth, for inſtance, is miſtaken, when from edu- 
cation he imagines the architecture of his country to 
be the moſt perfect: and a conjunction of ſome ho- 
ſtile ideas, may make him have an averſion to Roman 
buildings, and ſtudy to demoliſh them, as ſome of our 
reformers did the popiſh buildings, not-being able to ſe- 
parate the ideas of the ſuperſtitious worſhip from the 
forms of the buildings where it was practiſed: and yet 
it is (till real beauty which pleaſes the Goth, founded 
upon uniformity amidſt variety. For the Gothic pil- 
lars are uniform to each other, not only in their ſec» 

K 3 
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tions, which are lozenge-formed ; but alſo in their 
Heights and ornaments : their arches are not one uni- 
form curve, but yet they are ſegments of ſimilar 
curves, and generally equal in the ſame ranges. The 
very Indian buildings have ſome kind of uniformity, 
and many of the eaſtern nations, though they differ 
much from us, yet have great regularity in their man- 
ner, as well as the Romans in theirs. Our Indian 


ſereens, which wonderſully ſupply our imaginations 


with ideas of deformity, in which nature is very chut- 
liſh and ſparing, do want indeed all the beauty ariſing 


from proportion of parts, and conformity to nature; 


and yet they cannot diveſt themſelves of all beauty and 
uniformity in the ſeparate parts: and this diverſifying 
the human body into various contortions, may give 
ſome wild pleaſure from variety, ſince ſome em 
to the human ſhape i is ſtill retained, | 
VI. THERE is one fort of beauty 
2 d 2 which might perhaps have been better 
45; mamentioned before, but will not be im- 
pertinent here, becauſe the taſte or reliſh of it is uni- 
verſal in all nations, and with the young as well as 
the old, and that is the beauty of hiſtory. Every 
one knows how dull a ſtudy it is to read over a 
collection of gazettes, which ſhall perhaps relate all 
the ſame events with the hiſtorian : the ſuperior plea- 
fare then of hiſtory muſt ariſe, like that of poetry, 
from the manners; when we ſee a character well 
drawn, wherein we find the ſecret cauſes of a great di- 
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verſity of ſeemingly inconſiſtent actions; or an intereſt 
of ſtate laid open, or an artful view nicely unfolded, 
the execution of which influences very different and 
oppoſite actions as the circumſtances may alter. Now 
this reduces the whole to an unity of deſign at leaſt : 
and this may be obſerved in the very fables which en- 
tertain children, otherwiſe we cannot make them reliſh 
them. 

VII. War has ov ſaid will probably be aſſent- 
ed to, if we always remember in our inquiries into the 
univerſality of the ſenſe of beauty, That there may 
© be real beauty, where there is not the greateſt ; and 
© that there are an infinity of different forms which 
© may all have ſome unity, and yet differ from each 
e other.” 80 that men may have different fancies of 
beauty, and yet uniformity be the univerſal foundation 
of our approbation of any form whatſoever as beauti- 
ful. And we ſhall find that it is ſo in the architecture, 
gardening, dreſs, equipage, and furniture of houſes, 
even among the moſt uncultivated nations ; where uni- 
formity ſtill pleaſes, without any other advantage than 
the pleaſure of the contemplation of it. 

VIII. Ir will deſerve our con- 
ſideration on this ſubject, how, in Dip of judge 
. ments concerning 
judgments concerning the internal _"_ a 
and external ſenſes. Nothing is more ordinary among 
thoſe, who after Mr. Locke have rejected innate ideas, 
than to alledge, That all our reliſh for beauty and 
| E 4: 


find any rule for the agreeable or diſagreeable: and yet 
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; "order, is either from proſpect of advantage, cuſtom, os 
or education,” for no other reaſon but the variety . Wl © 

of fancies in the world : and from this they conclude, 
© That our fancies do not ariſe from any natural power fo 
** of perception, or ſenſe.” And yet all allow our ex- "” 
ternal ſenſes to be natural, and that the pleaſures or 
Pains of their ſenſations, however they may be in- " 
creaſed or diminiſhed by cuſtom or education, and ce 
counterbalanced by intereſt, yet are really antecedent ce 
to cuſtom, habit, education, or proſpect of intereſi. T 
Now it is certain, That there is at leaſt as great a of 
variety of fancies about their objects, as the objects an 
of beauty: nay, it is much more difficult, and per- dif 
haps impoſſible, to bring the fancies or reliſhes of the al. 
external ſenſes to any general foundation at all, or to {WW pa 


we all allow, that theſe are natural powers of per- 
5 ception.” 
IX. The RIO of this different judg- 
of it. ment can be no other than this, that we 
have got diſtinct names for the external 
ſenſes, and none, or very few, for the internal; and hin 


by this are led, as in many other cafes, to look upon Far. 
the former as ſome way more fixed, and real, and na- ea 
tural, than the latter. The ſenſe of harmony has got 

its name, viz. a good ear; and we are generally eat 


brought to acknowledge this a natural power of percep - iſtic 
tion, or a ſenſe ſome way diſtin& from hearing: now 
it is certain, That there is as neceſſary a perception 


beauty, as well as in the external ſenſes; 
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« of beauty upon the preſence of regular objes, as of 
1 harmony upon hearing certain ſounds.” 
x. But let it be obſerved here once : 8 
3 An internal 
for all, That an internal ſenſe no more | | 
1 ſenſe does not 
* preſuppoſes an innate idea, or prin- reſappoſet 
„ ciple of knowledge, than the exter- Pre "Pp ein 
| | | | nate ideas, 
* nal.” Both are natural powers of per- Tin 
ception, or determinations of the mind to receive ne- 
ceſſarily certain ideas from the preſence of ahjects. 
The internal ſenſe is, a paſſive power of receiving ideas 
of beauty from all objects in which there is uniformity 
amidſt variety. Nor does there ſeem any thing more 
difficult in this matter, than that the mind ſhould be 


| always determined to receive the idea of ſweet, when 


particles of ſuch a form enter the pores of the tongue; 


or to have the idea of ſound upon any quick undula- 
[tion of the air. The one ſeems to have as little con- 


nection with its idea, as the other: and the ſame power 
could with equal eaſe conſtitute the former the 0 occa- 


ſion of ideas, as the latter. 


XI. Tux aſſociation of ideas * above | 
Aſfeciations 
hinted at, is one great cauſe of the ap- 3 % of dife 
parent diverſity of fancies in the ſenſe of yr 
agreement. 
and often makes men have an averſion to objects of 
deauty, and a liking to others void of it, but under 


Pitterent conceptions than thoſe of beauty or deformi - 


* See above art, 3, of this ſeQion, 
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trees, their cool ſhades, and their aptneſs to conceal 


ideas of theſe diſpoſitions of mind with thoſe external 
objects, that they always recur to us along with them! 
The cunning of the heathen prieſts might make ſuch 


divine to them. We know the like effect in the ideas 
of our churches, from the perpetual uſe of them only | 
in religious exerciſes. The faint light in Gothic build: 


which our poet ſhews in his epithet, me 


— . — . 
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or voice, or ſong, which have occurred at any time to- 


will be fo connected that any one of theſe will male 


1 


ty. And here it may not be improper to give ſome in- 
ſtances of ſome of theſe aſſociations. The beauty of 


— 


ws Ut 


from obſervation, have made groves and woods the u- 
ſual retreat to thoſe who love ſolitude, eſpecially to the 
religious, the penſive, the melancholy, and the amo- 
rous. And do not we find that we have ſo joined the 


obſcure places the ſcene of the fiftitious appearances of 
their deities; and hence we join ideas of ſomething 


ings has had the ſame aſſociation of a very foreign idea, co. 


—* A dim religious light *. 


In like manner it is known, that often all the cir- 
cumſtances of actions, or places, or dreſſes of perſons, 


gether, when we were ſtrongly affected by any paſſion, 4 


all the reſt recur. And this is often the occaſion both tl 
of great pleaſure and pain, delight and averſion to ma; , 
ny objects, which of themſelves might have been per: h. 
„„ „„ | TY dthe 
* Milt, II Penſeroſo. erſc 
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in. fectly indifferent to us: but theſe approbations, or dif- 
of caſtes, are remote from the ideas of beauty, being plain- 
deal ly different ideas, 

u- XII. THERE is alſo another charm 


Muſic, how 


the WF in muſic to various perſons, which is 

9 : . 7 \ ai 8 
0 diſtinct from the harmony, and is occa- 55 oy 4 
the Wi Goned by its raiſing agreeable paſſions. wr 


nal WF The human voice is obviouſly varied by all the ſtronger 
m. paſſions; now, when our ear diſcerns any reſemblance 
uch between the air of a tune, whether ſung or played upon 
s of an inſtrument, either in its time, or modulation, or any 
ing other circumſtance, to the ſound of the human voice, 
len in any paſſion, we ſhall be touched by it in a very ſen- 
only WW Gble manner, and have melancholy, joy, gravity, 
ild· thoughtfulneſs, excited in us by a ſort of ſympathy or 
les, contagion. The ſame connexion is obſervable between 
the very air of a tune, and the words expreſſing any 
paſſion which we have heard it ſitted to, ſo that they 
„ bchall both recur to us together, _ but one of 
ci- chem affects our ſenſes. 
Now in ſuch a diverſity of abby or diſpleaſing 
ideas, which may be joined with forms of bodies, or | 
unes, when men are of ſuch different diſpoſitions, and 
Prone to ſuch a variety of paſſions, it is no wonder, 
* that they ſhould often diſagree in their fancies of 
objects, even although their ſenſe of beauty and 
harmony were perfectly uniform” ' becauſe many 
ther ideas may either pleaſe or diſpleaſe, according to 
perſons tempers, and paſt circumſtances. We know 
| 1 
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how agreeable a very wild country may be to any per. 


ſon who has ſpent the chearful days of his youth in i, 


and how diſagreeable very beautiful places may be, i 
they were the ſcenes of his miſery. And this may hel 


us in many caſes to account for the diverſities of fu. 


cy, without denying the uniformity of our internal ſenſe 


of beauty, 
XIII. GRANDEUR and novelty are two ideas di. 


| 5 from beauty, which often recommend objeds tu 


The reaſon of this is foreign to the 3 ſub: 


— See e N 412. 
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Of the "ae of Cuſtom, Education, * E cample; as 


to vur internal e, 


I. FYUSTOM, education, and xi are ſo often 
alledged in this affair, as the occaſion of our 
reliſh for beautiful objects, and for our approbation of, 
or delight in, a certain conduct in life in a moral ſpe- 
cies, that it is neceſſary to examine theſe three parti- 
cularly, to make it appear, that there is a natural 
* power of perception, or ſenſe of beauty in objects, 
* antecedent to all cuſtom, education, or example.“ 
II, CusTom, as diſtin from the ,, 
3 Cuſtom gives 
other two, operates in this manner. as 
no new ſenſe, 
to actions, it only gives a diſpoſition to 
the mind or body more eaſily to perform thoſe actions 
which have been frequently repeated ; but never leads 


us to apprehend them under any other view, than what 


we were capable of apprehending them under at firſt ; 
nor gives us any new power of perception about them, 
We are naturally capable of ſentiments of fear, and 


{dread of any powerful preſence ; and ſo cuſtom may 


connect the ideas of religious horror to certain build- 
ings: but cuſtom could never have made a being na- 
turally incapable of fear, receive ſuch ideas, So, had 
we no other power of perceiving, or forming ideas of 
ations, but as they were advantageous or diſadyanta- 
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geous, cuſtom could only have made us more ready at ¶ ſui 
perceiving the advantage or diſadvantage of actions. an 
But this is not to our preſent purpoſe. ou 
As to our approbation of, or delight in external ob. Wl of 
jets; when the blood or ſpirits, of which anatomiſts {Wing 
talk, are rouſed, quickened, or fermented as they call Who 
it, in any agreeable manner, by medicine or nutriment; Nor 
or any glands frequently ſtimulated to ſecretion ; it is Ne 
certain, that to preſerve the body eaſy, we ſhall de- Wim 
light in objects of taſte, which of themſelves are not Nis i 
immediately pleaſant to it, if they promote that agree- 
able ſtate, which the body had been accuſtomed to, 
Farther, cuſtom will ſo alter the ſtate of the body, that 
what at firſt raiſed uneaſy ſenſations, will ceaſe to do 
fo, or perhaps raiſe another agreeable idea of the ſam? 
ſenſe; but cuſtom can never give us any idea of 1 
ſenſe different from thoſe we had antecedent to it: it 
will never make the blind approve objects as colour- 
ed, or thoſe who have no taſte approve meats as de- 
licious, however they might approve them as ſtrength 
ning or exhilarating.” Were our glands, and the parts i 
about them, void of feeling, did we perceive no plez: 
| ſure from certain briſker motions in the blood, cuſton 
eould never make ſtimulating or intoxicating fluids o 
medicines agreeable, when they were not ſo to the 
taſte: ſo, by like reaſoning, had we no natural ſenl: 
of beauty from uniformity, cuſtom could never har 
made us imagine any beauty in objects; if we ha 
had no ear, cuſtom could never have given us the ple 
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y at {MW ures of harmony. When we have theſe natural ſenſes 
ons. Wl antecedently, cuſtom may make us capable of extending 
our views farther, and of receiving more complex ideas 
ob · Nof beauty in bodies, or harmony in ſounds, by increaſ- 
ſts ing our attention, and quickneſs of perception, But 
call Whowever cuſtom may increaſe our power of receiving 
nt; Nor comparing complex ideas, yet it ſeems rather to 
it is WW weaken than ſtrengthen the ideas of beauty, or the 
impreſſions of pleaſure from regular objects; elſe how 
is it poſſible that any perſon could go into the open air 
on a ſunny day, or clear evening, without the moſt 
extravagant raptures, ſuch as Milton * repreſents our 
anceſtor in, upon his firſt creation? For ſuch any per- 
ſon would certainly fall into, upon the firſt repreſenta» 
tion of ſuch a ſcene. | N 
Cuſtom in like manner may make it eaſier for any 
perſon to diſcern the uſe of a complex machine, and ap- 
prove it as advantageous ; but he would never have 


de: N imagined it beautiful, had he no natural ſenſe of beau- 
gib iy. Cuſtom may make us quicker-in apprehending the 
arts truth of complex theorems, but we all find the plea- 
lex · ure or beauty of theorems as ſtrong at firſt as ever. 


uſtom makes us more capable of retaining and com- 
paring complex ideas, ſo as to diſcern more complicat- 
d uniformity, which eſcapes the obſervation of novi- 
es in any art; but all this preſuppoſes a natural ſenſe 
of beauty in uniformity : for, had there been nothing 


See Paradiſe Loſt, Book 8. 
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in forms, which was conſtituted the neceſſary occaſio 


tive opinions, which are ſometimes true, and ſometimes 
falſe; and are often led to believe, that objects may 
be naturally apt to give pleaſure or pain to our exter- pe 


objects, which we have not naturally ſenſes capable d 


2 . 9 


of pleaſure to our ſenſes, no repetition of indifferent 
ideas as to pleaſure or pain, beauty or deformity, cod 
ever have made them grow pleaſing or diſpleaſing. 

III. Tus effect of education is this, 


or education. : 
No that thereby we receive many ſpecula- 


nal ſenſes, which in reality have no ſuch qualities, m 
And farther, by education there are ſome ſtrong aſſo - id 
ciations of ideas without any reaſon, by mere accident de 
ſometimes, as well as by deſign, which it is very hard di 
for us ever after to break aſunder. Thus averſions ate ev 
raiſed to darkneſs, and to many kinds of meat, and to the 


certain innocent actions: approbations without ground the 


are raiſed in like manner. But in all theſe inſtances 
education never makes us apprehend any qualities in 


perceiving. We know what ſickneſs of the ſtomach iz 
and may without ground believe, that very healthful 


meats will raiſe this; we by our ſight and ſmell re- Mofa 


ceive diſagreeable ideas of the food of ſwine, and their 


ſtyes, and perhaps cannot prevent the recurring deo b 
theſe ideas at table: but never were men naturally N atu 


blind prejudiced againſt objects as of a diſagreeable co- ¶ Nude 


Jour, or in favour of others as of a beautiful colour; r p 
they perhaps hear men diſpraiſe one colour, and maſ 
imagine this colour to be ſome quite different ſenlibk pon 
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quality of the other ſenſes, but that is all. And the 

fame way, a man naturally void of taſte could by no 
education receive the ideas of taſte, or be prejudiced 
in fayour of meats as delicious: ſo, had we no natu- 
ral ſenſe of beauty and harmony, we could never be 
prejudiced in favour of objects or ſounds as beautiful 
or harmonious, Education may make an unattentive 
Goth imagine that his countrymen have attained the 
perfection of architecture; and an averfion to their ene- 
mies the Romans, may have joined ſome diſagreeable 


ideas to their very buildings, and excited them to their 


demolition; but he had never formed theſe preju- 
dices, had he been void of a ſenſe of beauty. Did 
ever blind men debate whether purple or ſcarlet were 
the finer colour? or could apy education prejudice 


them in favour of either as colours? 


Thus education and cuſtom may influence our in- 
ternal ſenſes, where they are antecedently, by inlarg- 
ing the capacity of our minds to retain and compare 
the parts of complex compoſitions : and then, if the 
fineſt objects are preſented to us, we grow conſcious | 


Wof a pleaſure far ſuperior to what common performan- 


s excite, But all this preſuppoſes our ſenſe of beauty 
o be natural. Inſtruction in anatomy, obſervation of 


nature, and of thoſe airs of the countenance, and atti- 


des of body, which accompany any ſentiment, action, 

or paſſion, may enable us to know where there is a juſt 

mitation : but why ſhould an exact imitation pleaſe 

pon obſervation, if we had not naturally a ſenſe of 
| F 
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beauty in it, more than the obſerving the ſituation of 
fifty or a hundred pebbles thrown at random ? and 
ſhould we obſerve them ever ſo often, we ſhould never 
dream of their growing beautiful. 

IV. THrExE is ſomething worth 

our obſervation as to the manner of 
. Tooting out the prejudices of educati- 
on, not quite foreign to the preſent purpoſe, When 1 
the prejudice ariſes from aſſociations of ideas withort 
any natural connection, we muſt frequently force our- 
ſelves to bear repreſentations of thoſe objects, or the Bill t 
uſe of them when ſeparated from the diſagreeable idea; Wi ., 
and this may at laſt disjoin the unreaſonable aſſociat - 
on, eſpecially if we can join new agreeable ideas to 
them : thus, opinions of ſuperſtition are beſt remor- WY 
ed by pleaſant converſation of perſons we eſteem for I the 
their virtue, or by obſerving that they deſpiſe ſuch o: cor 
pinions. But when the prejudice ariſes from an appre- 
henſion or opinion of natural evil, as the attendant, of 
conſequent of any object or action; if the evil be ap 
prehended to be the conſtant and immediate attendant, 
a few trials, without receiving any damage, will re 
move the prejudice, as in that againſt meats : but where 
the evil is not repreſented as the perpetual concom' 
tant, but as what may poſlibly or probably at ſome 
time or other accompany the uſe of the object, then 
muſt be frequent reaſoning with ourſelves, or a lou ¶nati 
ferries of trials without any detriment, to remove e 
_ Prejudice; ſuch is the caſe of our fear of ſpirits in ii 


Prejudices how 
removed. 75 
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of dark, and in church-yards. And when the evil is re- 
nd freſented as the conſequence perhaps a long time after, 
ver or in a future ſtate, it is then hardeſt of all to remove 
the prejudice; and this is only to be effected by flow 
th proceſſes of reaſon, becauſe in this caſe there can be 
of no trials made: and this is the caſe of ſuperſtitious 
ati prejudices againſt actions apprehended as offenſive to | 
ben Wl the Deity ; and hence 1 it is that they are ſo hard to be 
10ot BE rooted out. 
Dur V. ExamyLe ſeems to operate in 


the Wi this manner. We are conſcious that un F 
lea; Wil we act very much for pleaſure, or pri- the con o 
7 : internal ſenſe, 


il · ¶ vate good; and are thereby led to ima- 
s 10 BY eine that others do ſo too: hence we conclude there 
no. muſt be ſome perfection in the objects which we ſee o- 
1 for Wi thers purſue, and evil in thoſe which we obſerve them 
h 0- conſtantly ſhunning. Or, the example of others may 
Pie” BY ſerve to us as ſo many trials to remove the apprehen- 
t, ot fon of evil in objects to which we had an averſion, But 
© 3?" Wal! this is done upon an apprehenſion of qualities per- 
Cant, Bi ceivable by the ſenſes which we have; for no example 
will induce the blind or deaf to purſue objects as co- 
lour'd or ſonorous; nor could example any more en- 
gage us to purſue objects as beautiful or harmonious, 
had we no natural ſenſe of beauty or harmony, 


ther Example may make us conclude without exami- © 
Jong ation, that our countrymen have obtain'd the perfec- 
re wein of beauty in their works, or that there is leſs beau- 
in tht 


in the orders of architecture or painting, us d in o- 
Sx * 
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ther nations, and ſo content ourſelves with very imper- 
fect forms. And fear of contempt as void of taſte or 
genius, often makes us join in approving the performan. 
ces of the reputed maſters in our country, and reſtrains 
thoſe who have naturally a fine genius, or the inter- 
nal ſenſes very acute, from ſtudying to obtain the great- 
eſt perfection; it makes alſo thoſe of a bad taſte pre- 
tend to a livelier perception of beauty than in reality 
they have: but all this preſuppoſes ſome natural power 
of receiving ideas of beauty and harmony. Nor can e- 
xample effect any thing farther, unleſs it be to lead men 
to purſue objects by implicit faith, for ſome perfection 
which the purſuer is conſcious he does not know, or 
which perhaps is ſome very different quality from the 
idea perceiv'd by thoſe of a good taſte in ſuch affairs, 


* 
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of the tens of the FW" . in Liſe. and 
the final C. auſes of them. 


l. Tus buſy part of mankind may 

look upon theſe things as airy of the intere 
dreams of an inflamed imagination, which / 
2 wiſe man ſhould deſpiſe, who rational- ge” 4 2 
ly purſues more ſolid poſſeſſions independent on fancy: 
but a little reflection will convince us, ** That the gra- 
* tifications of our internal ſenſes are as natural, real, 
and ſatisfying enjoyments as any ſenſible pleaſure 
% whatſoever; and that they are the chief ends for 
** which we commonly purſue wealth and power.“ For 
bow is wealth or power advantageous? How do they 
make us happy, or prove good to us? No otherwiſe 
than as they ſupply gratifications to our ſenſes, or fa- 
culties of perceiving pleaſure. Now, are theſe ſenſes or 
faculties only the external ones? No: every body 
ſees, that a ſmall portion of wealth or power will ſup- 


Importance 


W ply more pleaſures of the external ſenſes than we can 


enjoy; we know that ſcarcity often heightens theſe 
perceptions more than abundance, which cloys that ap- 


W petite which is neceſſary to all pleaſure in enjoyment s 


and hence the you 's advice is n juſt; 


wig 3 
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Tu e quaere 
Soll * : 
In ſhort, the only ale of a great "FRAN above a very 
ſmall one (except in good offices, and moral 8 
muſt be to ſupply us with the 3 of beauty, or 
der, and harmony. 

lt is true indeed, that the nobleſ pleaſures of the 
internal ſenſes, in the contemplation of the works of 
nature, are expoſed to every one without expence ; the 
poor and the low, may have as free uſe of theſe objeds, 
in this way, as the wealthy or powerful. And even in 
objects which may be appropriated, the property is of 
little conſequence to the enjoyment of their beauty, 
- Which is often enjoyed by others beſide the proprietor. 
But then there are other objects of theſe internal ſen- 
| ſes, which require wealth or power to procure the uſe 
of them as frequently as we deſire; as appears in ar- 
chitecture, muſic, gardening, painting, dreſs, equipage, 
furniture; - of which we cannot have the full enjoy- 
ment without property. And there are ſome confuſed 
imaginations, which often lead us to purſue property, 
even in objects where it is not neceſſary to the true en- 
| Joyment of them. Theſe are the ultimate motives of 
our purſuing the greater degrees of wealth, where 
there are no generous intentions of virtuous actions. 

This is. confirmed by the conſtant practice of the 
very enemies to theſe ſenſes. As ſoon as they think 


Hor. lib, ii. fat. 2, v. 20. 
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they are got above the world, or extricated from the 
hurries of avarice and ambition; baniſhed nature will 
return upon them, and ſet them upon purſuits of beauty 
and order in their houſes, gardens, dreſs, table, equi- 
page. They are never eaſy without ſome degree of this; 
and were their hearts open to our view, we ſhould ſee 
regularity, decency, beauty, as what their wiſhes ter- 
minate upon, either to themſelves or to their poſterity ; 
and what their imagination is always preſenting to 


| them as the poſlible effects of their labours. Nor with- 


out this could they ever juſtify their n them 
ſelves. 

There may perhaps be ſome inſtances of human na- 
ture perverted into a thorow miſer, who loves nothing 
but money, and whoſe fancy ariſes no higher than the 
cold dull thought of poſſeſſion ; but ſuch an inſtance 
in an age, muſt not be made the ſtandard of mankind 
againſt the whole body. | 

If we examine the purſuits of the luxurious, who 
is imagined wholly devoted to his belly; : we ſhall ge- 
nerally find that the far greater part of his expence is 
employed to procure other ſenſations than thoſe of 
taſte; ſach as fine attendants, regular apartments, 
ſervices of plate, and the like. Beſides, a large ſhare 
of the preparation muſt be ſuppoſed deſigned for ſome 
fort of generous friendly purpoſes, to pleaſe acquaint- | 
ance, ſtrangers, paraſites. How few would be contented 
to enjoy the ſame ſenſations alone, in a cottage, or 
out of 2 pitchers ? To conclude this point, hows» 
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ever theſe internal ſenſations may be overlooked in our 
philoſophical inquiries about the human faculties, we 


ſhall find in fact, That they employ us more, and 


are more efficacious in life, either to our pleaſure 

& or uneaſineſs, than all our r external ſenſes taken to- 

12 gether.” 

F os af II. As to the Gral cafes of this inter 
a nal ſenſe, we need not inquire, © Whe- 

eme ther, to an almighty and all-knowing 


nal eaſes. _ «, being, there be any real excellence in 


«© regular forms, in acting by general laws, in knowing 


* by theorems?” We ſeem ſcarce capable of anſwering 


ſuch queſtions any way; nor need we inquire, © Whe- 
6 ther other animals may not diſcern uniformity and 
t“ regularity in objects which eſcape our obſervation, and 
& may not perhaps have their ſenſes conſtituted ſo as to 
* perceive beauty from the ſame foundation which we 
* do, in objects which our ſenſes are not fit to examine 


or compare? We ſhall confine ourſelves to a ſub- 
ject where we have ſome certain foundation to go up- 
on, and only inquire, ** if we can find any reaſons 


© worthy of the great Author of nature, for making 


© ſuch a connection between regular objects, and the 
© pleaſure which accompanies our perceptions of them; 
© or, what reaſons might poſſibly influence him to 


ce create the world, as it at preſent is, as far as we can 
ce obſerve, PIER full of reqularky: and unifor- 
66. mity. 55 

| Let it be here obſerved, that as far; as we know 


tions. 
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concerning any of the great bodies of the univerſe, we 
ſee forms and motions really beautiful to our ſenſes; 
and if we were placed in any planet, the apparent 
courſes would ſtill be regular and uniform, and con- 
ſequently beautiful to us. Now this gives us no ſmall 
ground to imagine, that if the ſenſes of their inhabi- 
tants are in the ſame manner adapted to their habitati- 
ons, and the objects occurring to their view, as ours 
are here, their ſenſes muſt be 19 the lame general 
foundation with ours, 

But to return to the queſtions: what occurs to re- 
ſolve them, may be contained in the following propoſi- 


I. The manner of knowledge by univerſal theo- 
rems, and of operation by univerſal cauſes, as far as we 
can attain it, muſt be moſt convenient for beings of li- 
mited underſtanding and power; ſince this prevents di- 
ſtraction in their underſtandings thro' the multiplicity 
of propoſitions, and toil and wearineſs to their powers 
of action: and conſequently their reaſon, without any 
ſenſe of beauty, muſt approve of ſuch methods when 
they reflect upon their apparent advantage, 

2. Thoſe objects of contemplation in which there 
is uniformity amidſt variety, are more diſtinctly and 


| ealily comprehended and retained, than irregular ob- 


jeQs ; becauſe the accurate obſervation of one or two 
parts often leads to the knowledge of the whole : 
thus we can from a pillar or two, withan intermediate 
arch, and cornice, form a diſtin& idea of a whole re- 


idea. 
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gular building, if we know of what ſpecies it is, and 


have its length and breadth: from a ſide and ſolid 
angle, we have the whole regular ſolid; the meaſur- 
ing one fide, gives the whole ſquare ; one radius, the 


whole circle; two diameters, an oval; one ordinate 
and abſciſſa, the parabola ; thus alſo other figures, if 
they have any regularity, are in every point determi- 


ned from a few data: whereas it muſt be a long atten- 


tion to a vaſt multiplicity of parts, which can aſcertain 


or fix the idea of any irregular form, or give any di- 
ſtinct idea of it, or make us capable of retaining it; as 
appears in the forms of rude rocks, and pebbles, and 
confuſed heaps, even when the multitude of ſenſible 


parts is not ſo great as in the regular forms : for ſuch 


irregular objects diſtract the mind with variety, ſince 
for every ſenſible part we muſt have a quite different 


3. From theſe two | propoſitions i it follows, * 6 That 
« beings of limited underſtanding and power, if they 


act rationally for their own intereſt, muſt chooſe to 
operate by the ſimpleſt means, to invent general 


© theorems, and to ſtudy regular objects, if they be 
4 as uſeful as irregular ones; that they may avoid 


«© the endleſs toil of producing each effect by a ſepa · 


ie rate operation, of ſearching out each different truth 


_ « by a different inquiry, and of imprinting the endleſi 


variety of diſſimilar ideas in irregular objects. 
4. But then, beſide this conſideration of intereſt, 


there does not appear to be any neceſſary connection, 


* — at 1 — —— — 


on, 
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antecedent to the conſtitution of the Author of nature, 
between regular forms, actions, theorems, and that 
ſudden ſenſible pleaſure excited in us upon obſervation 


of them, even when we do not reflect upon the adyan- 
tage mentioned in the former propoſition. And poſſi- 


bly, the Deity could have formed us ſo as to have re- 


ceived no immediate pleaſure from ſuch object, or con- 
nected pleaſure to thoſe of a quite contrary nature. 
We have a tolerable preſumption of this in the beau- 
ties of various animals; they give ſome ſmall pleaſure 
indeed to every one who views them; but then every 
one ſeems far more delighted with the peculiar beau- 
ties of its own ſpecies, than with thoſe of a different 
one, which ſeldom raiſe any deſire . This makes it 
probable, that the pleaſure is not the neceſſary reſult 
of the form itſelf, otherwiſe it would equally effect all 

apprehenſions in what ſpecies ſoever; but depends up- 
on a voluntary conſtitution, adapted to preſerve the re- 
gularity of the univerſe, and is probably not the effect 
of neceſſity, but choice, in the — Agent, who 
conſtituted oùr ſenſes. 

5. Now from the whole we may con- 
clude, © That ſuppoſing the Deity ſd kind 
eas to connect ſenſible pleaſure with cer- 

* tain actions or contemplations, beſide 


From the di- 
vine good - 
neſs. 


© the rational advantage perceivable in them; there 


is a great moral n from his goodneſs, that the 
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46 internal ſenſe of men ſhould be conſtituted as it is 
tat preſent, ſo as to make uniformity amidſt variety 
* the occaſion of pleaſure.” For were it not ſo, but 


15 on the contrary, if irregular objects, particular truths 
and operations pleaſed us, beſide the endleſs toil this 


would involve us in, there muſt ariſe a perpetual diſſa- 
tisfaction in all rational agents with themſelves; ſince 


reaſon and intereſt would lead us to ſimple general cau- 


ſes, while a contrary ſenſe of beauty would make us 
diſapprove them: univerſal theorems would appear to 


our underſtanding the beſt means of increaſing our 
knowledge of what might be uſeful ; while a contrary 


ſenſe would ſet us on the ſearch after particular truths: 


thought and reflection would recommend objects with 


uniformity amidſt variety, and yet this perverſe inſtin& 
would involve us in labyrinths of confuſion and diſſi- 


militude. And hence we ſee ©* how ſuitable it is to 


* the ſagacious bounty which we ſuppoſe in the Deity, 


© to conſtitute our internal ſenſes in the manner in 
% which they are; by which pleaſure is joined to the 


© contemplation of thoſe objects which a finite mind 


* can beſt imprint and retain the ideas of with the leaſt 


& diſtration ; to thoſe actions which are molt efficaci- 
© ous, and fruitful in uſeful effects; and to thoſe the- 
& orems which moſt inlarge our ads” 

III. As to the other queſtion, © What Ze 
© reaſon might influence the Deity, whom esd, 
© no diverſity of operation could diſtract or 


"wy; to chooſe to operate by ſimple — 


general 
laws, 
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«© means, and general laws, and to diffuſe uniformity, 

proportion, and ſimilitude thro? all the parts of na- 
ture which we can obſerve ?” Perhaps there may be 
ſome real excellence in this manner of operation, and 
in theſe forms, which we know not: but this we may 
probably ſay, that ſince the divine goodneſs, for the 
reaſons. above-mentioned, has conſtituted our ſenſe of 
beauty as it is at preſent, the ſame goodneſs might have 
determined the great Architect to adorn this ſtupen- 
dous theatre in a manner agreeable to the ſpectators, 
and that part which is expoſed to the obſervation of 
men, ſo as to be pleaſant to them; eſpecially if we 
ſuppoſe, that he deſigned to diſcover himſelf to them as 
wiſe and good, as well as powerful : for thus he has 
given them greater evidences, thro* the whole earth, 
of his art, wiſdom, deſign, and bounty, than they can 
poſſibly have for the reaſon, counſel, and good-will of 
their fellow-creatures, with whom they converſe, with 
full perſuaſion of theſe qualities in them, about their 
common affairs. | 

As to the operations of the Deity by general laws, 
there is ſtill a farther reaſon from a ſenſe ſuperior to 
theſe already conſidered, even that of virtue, or the 
beauty of action, which is the foundation of our great- 
eſt happineſs. For were there no general laws fixed in 
the courſe of nature, there could be no prudence or 
deſign in men, no rational expectation of effects from 
cauſes, no ſchemes of action projected, or any regular 
execution, If then, according to the frame of our na- 
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ture, our greateſt happineſs muſt depend upon our ac- 
tions, as it may perhaps be made appear it does, * the 
* univerſe muſt be governed, not by particular wills, 
& but by general laws, upon which we can found our 
* expectations, and project our ſchemes of action. J 
Nay farther, though general laws did ordinarily obtain, 
yet if the Deity uſually ſtopped their effects whenever 
it was neceſſary to prevent any particular evils; this 
would effectually, and juſtly ſuperſede all human pru- 
dence and care about actions; ſince a ſuperior mind ] 
did thus relieve men from their charge, 
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MORAL G00D AND EVIL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE word moral goodneſs in this 
PT treatiſe, denotes our idea of ſome 
quality apprehended in actions, 
which procures approbation, attended with a deſire of 
the agent's happineſs. Moral evil denotes our idea of 
a contrary quality, which excites condemnation or dif- 
like. Approbation and condemnation are probably ſim- 
ple ideas, which cannot be further explained, We muſt 
be contented with theſe imperfe& deſcriptions, until 
we diſcover whether we really have ſuch ideas, and 
what peneral foundation there is in nature for this dif- 


Moral good 7 


and evil, 


| ference of actions, as morally good or evil. 


Theſe deſcriptions ſeem to contain an univerſally 
acknowledged difference of moral good and evil, from 
natural. All men who ſpeak of moral good, acknow- 
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ledge that it | procures approbation and good- will to- 
ward thoſe we apprehend poſſeſſed of it; whereas na- 
tural good does not. In this matter men muſt conſult 


their own breaſts. How differently are they affected 


Pd 


toward theſe they ſuppoſe poſſeſſed of honeſty, faith, 
generoſity, kindneſs; and thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 
the natural goods, ſuch as houſes, lands, gardens, 
vineyards, health, ſtrength, ſagacity ? We ſhall find 
that we neceſſarily love and approve the poſſeſſors 


of the former ; but the poſſeſſion of the latter pro- 


eures no approbation or good-will at all toward the 
poſſeſſor, but often contrary affections of envy and ha- 
tred. In the ſame manner, whatever quality we ap- 


prehend to be morally evil, raiſes our diſlike toward 
the perſon in whom we obſerve it, ſuch as treachery, 


cruelty, ingratitude; whereas we heartily love, eſteem, 
and pity many who are expoſed to natural evils, ſuch 
as pain, poverty, hunger, ſickneſs, death. 


Now the firſt queſtion on this ſubject is, ' Whence 


> ariſe theſe different ideas of actions? 
Ina. Hghecauſe we ſhall afterwards 3 
55 uſe the words intereſt, advantage, natu- 


Advantage. 


ideas. The pleaſure in our ſenſible perceptions of any 


kind, gives us our firſt idea of natural good or happi- 


neſs; and then all objects which are apt to excite this 


pleaſure are called immediately good. Thoſe objects 


which may procure others immediately pleaſant, are 


ral good, it is neceſſary here to fix their 


| moraliſts eſtabliſh it as undeniable, 
| © That all moral qualities have neceſ- 


1 * 
4 


a view of intereſt, or from ſelf-love. | 

Our ſenſe of pleaſure is antecedent to WE or 
intereſt, and is the foundation of it. We do not per- 
ceive pleaſure in objects, becauſe it is our intereſt to do 
ſo; but objects or actions are advantageous, and are 


purſued or undertaken from intereſt, becauſe we re- 


ceive pleaſure from them. Our perception of pleaſure 
is neceſſary, and nothing is advantageous or naturally 


good to us, but what is apt to raiſe pleaſure mediate- 
ly, or immediately. Such objects as we know either 


from experience of ſenſe, or reaſon, to be immediately 
or mediately advantageous, or apt to miniſter pleaſure, 
we are ſaid to purſue from ſelf-intereſt, when our in- 


tention is only to enjoy this pleaſure, which they have 


the power of exciting. Thus meats, drink, harmony, 
fine proſpects, painting, ſtatues, are perceived by our 
ſenſes to be immediately good ; and our reaſon ſhews 
riches and power to be mediately ſo, that is, apt to 
furniſh us with objects of immediate pleaſure : and 


both kinds of theſe natural goods are "Pen from 


intereſt, or ſelf-love. 
Now the greateſt part of our later 


our ſenſe of 


* farily ſome relation to the law of a 


5  Tuperior, of ſufficient power to make _ 


us happy or miſerable';”” and ſince all laws operate OP 


_ by ſanctions of rewards, or puniſhments, which 
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called advantageous : and we purſue both kinds roy 


Opinions about 


moral good and 
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determine us to obedience by motives of ſelf-intereſt, 
they ſuppoſe, ** that it is thus that laws do conſtitute 
* ſome actions mediately good, or advantageous, 
and others the ſame way diſadvantageous. They 
ſay indeed, That a benevolent legiſlator conſtitutes 
*© no actions advantageous to the agent by law, but 
** ſuch as in their own nature tend to the natural good 
oh of the whole, or, at leaſt, are not inconſiſtent with 
* it; and that therefore we approve the virtue of 
« others, becauſe it has ſome ſmall tendency to our 
© happineſs, either from its own nature, or from this 
© general conſideration, that obedience to a benevolent 
© legiſlator is in general advantageous to the whole, 
and to us in particular; and that for the contrary 
© reaſons alone, we diſapprove the vice of others, that 
** is, the prohibited action, as tending to our particular 
* detriment in ſome degree.“ And then they main- | 
tain, © That we are determined to obedience to laws, 
© or deterred from diſobedience, merely by motives 
1e of ſelf-intereſt, to obtain either the natural good a- 
< riſing from the commanded action, or the rewards 
** promiſed by the ſanction; or to avoid the natural 
* evil conſequences of —— or at leaſt the 
“ penalties of the law. 2 
Some other moraliſts ſuppoſe ©* an immediate natu 
% ral good in the actions called virtuous ; that i, 
* that we are determined to perceive ſome beauty it 
4 the actions of others, and to love the agent, eren 
without reflecting upon any advantage which cat 
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e any way redound to us from the action; that we 
* have alſo a ſecret ſenſe of pleaſure ariſing from re- 
 * flection upon ſuch of our own actions as we call vir- 

„ tyous, even when we expect no other advantage 

from them,” But they alledge at the ſame time, 
© That we are excited to perform theſe actions, even 
© as we purſue, or pur chaſe pictures, ſtatues, landſkips, 
te from ſelf-intereſt, to obtain this pleaſure which ari- 
© ſes from reflection upon the action, or ſome other fu» 
ture advantage.” The deſign of the following ſec- 
tions is to inquire into this matter; and perhaps the 
reaſons to be offered may prove, 

I. © Tua r ſome actions have to men an immediate 
© goodneſs ; or, that by a ſuperior ſenſe, which I call 
La moral one, we approve the actions of others, and 

© perceive them to be their perfection and dignity, and 
are determined to love the agent; a like perception 
* we have in reflecting on ſuch actions of our own, 
* without any view of natural advantage from them.” 

II. Ir may perhaps alſo appear, That the affec- 
tion, defire, or intention, which gains approbation 
* to the actions flowing from it, is not an intention to 
obtain even this pleaſant ſelf-approbation ; much 
leſs the future rewards from ſanctions of laws, or any 
© other natural good, which may be the conſequence 
of the virtuous action; but an intirely different 

* principle of action from ſelf-love, or deſire of private 
„good.“ | 


G2 


Of the moral Senſe, by which ave perceive Virtue and 
Nice, and approve or 3 them in others. 


HA the perceptions of mo- 


Different . 
moral and 
natural good. 


ral good and evil, are per- 
fectly different from thoſe of natural 


convince himſelf, by reflecting upon the different man- 
ner in which he ſinds himſelf affected when theſe ob- 
jects occur to him. Had we no ſenſe of good diſtinct 


from the advantage or intereſt ariſing from the exter- 


nal ſenſes, and the perceptions of beauty and harmony; 
the ſenſations and affections toward a fruitful field, or 
commodious habitation, would be much the ſame with 
what we have toward a generous friend, or any noble 


character; for both are or may be advantageous to 


us: and we ſhould no more admire any action, or love 
any perſon in a diſtant country, or age, whoſe influence 
could not extend to us, than we love the mountains 


of Peru, while we are unconcerned in the Spaniſh 


trade. We ſhould have the ſame ſentiments and af- 


fections toward inanimate beings, which we have to- 


ward rational agents, which yet every one knows to be 
falſe. Upon compariſon, we ſay, Why ſhould we 


* approve or love inanimate beings? They have no 


intention of good to us, or to any other perſon; 
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good or advantage, every one muſt 


Sea. Moral Good and Evil, 1061 
« their nature makes them fit for our uſes, which they 
tc neither know nor ſtudy to ſerve. But it is not ſo 
e ith rational agents: they ſtudy the intereſt, and de- 
* ſire the happineſs of other beings with whom they 
* converle,”” 
We are all then conſcious of the difference between 
that approbation or perception of moral excellence, 
which benevolence excites toward the perſon in whom 
we obſerve it, and that opinion of natural goodneſs, 
which only raiſes deſire of poſſeſſion toward the good 
object. Now © what ſhould make this difference, if 
* all approbation, or ſenſe of good be from proſpect of 
* advantage? Do not inanimate objects promote our 
* advantage as well as benevolent perſons, who do ts 
e offices of kindneſs and friendſhip? ſhould: we not 
© then have the ſame endearing approbation of both ? 
* or only the ſame cold opinion of advantage in 
© both ?” The reaſon why it is not ſo, mult be this, 
That we have a diſtin& perception of beauty or ex- 
e cellence in the kind affections of rational agents 
e whence we are determined to admire and love ſuch 


characters and perſons.” 


Suppoſe we reap the ſame advantage , g; 


from two men, one of whom ſerves us 1 5 

from an ultimate deſire of our happineſs, __— 

or good-will toward us; the other from 

views of ſelf-intereſt, or by conſtraint : both are in 

this caſe equally beneficial or advantageous to us, and 

yet we ſhall have quite different ſentiments of them. 
G 3 Of 


OE. : 
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We muſt then certainly have other perceptions of mo- 
ral actions, than thoſe of advantage: and that power 
of receiving theſe perceptions may be called a moral 
ſenſe, ſince the definition agrees to it, viz. a determi- 
nation of the mind, to receive any idea from the pre- 
ſence of an object which occurs to us, independent on 


our will *. 
Of evi 3 } This perhaps will be equally evident 
and natural. from our ideas of evil, done to us de- 

ſignedly by a rational agent. Our ſen- 
ſes of natural good and evil would make us receive, 
with equal ſerenity and compoſure, an affault, a buf- 
fet, an affront from a neighbour, a cheat from a part- 
ner, or truſtee, as we would an equal damage from the 
fall of a beam, a tile, or a tempeſt; and we ſhould 


have the ſame affections and ſentiments on both occa- | 


ſions. Villainy, treachery, cruelty, would be as meekly 
reſented as a blaſt, or mildew, or an overflowing ſtream. 
But I fancy every one is very differently affected on 
theſe occaſions, tho? there may be equal natural evil in 
both. Nay, actions no way detrimental may occaſion 
the ſtrongeſt anger and indignation, if they evidence 
only impotent hatred or contempt. And, on the 


other hand, the intervention of moral ideas may pre- 


vent our condemnation of the agent, or bad moral ap- 
prehenſion of that action, which cauſes to us the great - 
eſt natural evil. Thus the opinion of juſtice in any 


5 bh See the preface, Page 6. | 


ſentence, will prevent all ideas of moral evil in the ex- 


| ecution, or hatred toward the magiſtrate, who is the 


immediate cauſe of our greateſt ſufferings. 
II. In our ſentiments of action which 
affect ourſelves, there is indeed a mix- 
ture of the ideas of natural and moral 
good, which require ſome attention to ſeparate them. 


In action to- 
ward others, 


But when we reflect upon the actions which affect other 


perſons only, we may obſerve the moral ideas unmix'd 
with thoſe of natural good or evil. For let it be here 
obſerv'd, that thoſe ſenſes by which we perceive plea- 
ſure in natural objects, whence they are conſtituted 
| advantageous, could never raiſe in us any deſire of 


public good, but only of what was good to aurſelves 


in particular, Nor could they ever make us approve 
an action merely becauſe of its promoting the happineſs 
of others. And yet, as ſoon as any action is repreſent» 
ed to us as flowing from love, humanity, gratitude, 


compaſſion, a ſtudy of the good of others, and an ul- 


| timate deſire of their happineſs, although it were in the 

moſt diſtant part of the world, or in ſome paſt age, we 
feel joy within us, admire the lovely action, and praiſe 
its author. And on the contrary, every action repre- 
ſented as flowing from ill-will, defire of the miſery of 


others without view to any prevalent good to the pu- 


blic, or ingratitude, raiſes abhorrence and averſion, 
It is true indeed, that the actions we approve in 


others, are generally imagined to tend to the natural 
good of mankind, or of ſome parts of it, But whence 


* 
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this ſecret chain between each perſon and mankind? 
How is my intereſt connected with the moſt diſtant 
parts of it? And yet I muſt admire actions which ſhew r 


good-will toward them, and love the author. Whence 
this love, compaſſion, indignation and hatred toward 
even feigned characters, in the moſt diſtant ages, and 
nations, according as they appear kind, faithful, com- 
paſſionate, or of the oppoſite diſpoſitions, toward their 
imaginary contemporaries ? If there is no moral ſenſe, 
which makes benevolent actions appear beautiful; if 
all approbation be from the intereſt of the approver, 


What's Hecuba to us, or we to Hecuba ? 3 
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not from in- : 
not fro * condemn characters, according as we 


_— _ * apprehend we ſhould have been ſup- 
* ported, or injur'd by them, had we liv'd in their 


days. But how obvious is the anſwer, if we only 


obſerye, that had we no ſenſe of moral good in huma- 


nity, mercy, faithfulneſs, why ſhould not ſelf-love, and 


our ſenſe of natural good engage us always to the vic- 
torious ſide, and make us admire and love the ſucceſs- 
ful tyrant, or traitor? Why do not we love Sinon or 
Pyrrhus, in the Aeneid? for, had we been Greeks, 
theſe two would have been very advantageous charac- 
ters. Why are we affected with the fortunes of Pria- 
8 Polites, Choroebus or Aeneas? Would not the 
No * Tragedy of Hamlet, 5 


love may tell us, That we approve or 


eck. I. Moral Good and Evil. 1 
parſimony of a miſer be as advantageous to his heir, 
2s the generoſity of a worthy man is to his friend? 
And cannot we as caſily imagine ourſelves heirs to mi- 
ſers, as the favourites of heroes? Why don't we then 
approve both alike ? It is plain we have ſome ſecret 
ſenſe which determines our approbation without regard 
to ſelf-intereſt ; otherwiſe we ſhould always fayour the 
fortunate ſide without regard to virtue, and ſuppoſe 
ourſelves engaged with that party. 

As Mr. Hobbes explains all the ſenſations of pity 
by our fear of the like evils, when by imagination we 
place ourſelves in the caſe of the ſufferers; ſo others 
explain all approbation and condemnation of actions in 


diſtant ages or nations, by a like effort of imagination: 


ve place ourſelves in the caſe of others, and then diſ- 
cern an imaginary private advantage or diſadvantage in 
theſe actions. But as his account of pity will never ex- 
pain how the ſenſation increaſes, according to the ap- 
prehended worth of the ſufferer, or according to the af- 
fection we formerly had to him; ſince the ſufferings of 
uy ſtranger may ſuggeſt the ſame poſſibility of our ſuf- | 
ring the like: ſo this explication will never account 
for our high approbation of brave unſucceſsful at- 
tempts, which we ſee prove detrimental both to the 
gent, and to thoſe for whoſe ſervice they were inten- 
ded; here there is no private advantage to be imagin- 
ed. Nor will it account for our abhorrence of ſuch 
Njuries as we are capable of ſuffering. Sure, when a 
nan abhors the attempt of the young Tarquin, he does 
dot imagine that he has chaog'd his ſex like Caeneus. 
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And then, aka one corrects his imagination, by re- 
membring his own ſituation, and circumſtances, we find 
the moral approbation and condemnation continues ag 
lively as it was before, tho' the imagination of adyan- 
tage is gone. 
| Suppoſe any great deſtruction occaſion'd by mere 
accident, without any deſign, or negligence of the per. 
ſon who caſually was the author of it: this action might 
have been as diſadvantageous to us as deſign d cruelty, or 
malice; but who will ſay he has the ſame idea of both 
actions, or ſentimenis of the agents? thus alſo an eaſy, 
indolent ſimplicity, which expoſes a man of wealth as 
a prey to others, may be as adyantageous a diſpoſition 
as the moſt prudent generoſity, to thoſe he converſes 
with; and yet our ſentiments of this latter temper are 


far nobler than of the former. % Whence then this 


difference! * 

And farther, let us make a ſoppoſiti tion, 0 per- 
haps is not far from matter of fact, to try if we cannot 
approve even diſadvantageous actions, and perceive mo- 
ral good in them. A few ingenious artiſans, perſecuted 
in their own country, flee to ours for protection; they in- 
ſtruct us in manufactures which ſupport millions of poor, 


increaſe the wealth of almoſt every perſon in the ſtate, 


and make us formidable to our neighbours. In a nati- 
on not far diſtant from us, ſome reſolute burgomaſters, 

full of love to their country, and compaſſion toward 
their fellou- citizens, oppreſs d in body and ſoul by 
tyrant and inquiſition, with indefatigable diligence, pu- 
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blic ſpirit, and courage, ſupport a tedious perilous 


war againſt the tyrant, and form an induſtrious repu- 


| blic, which rivals us in trade, and almoſt in power. 


All the world ſees whether the former or the latter 
have been more advantageous to us: and yet let eve- 
ry man conſult his own breaſt, which of the two cha- 
raters he has the moſt agreeable idea of? whether 
of the uſeful refugee, or the public-ſpirited burgomaſ- 
ter, by whoſe love to his own country, we have often 


ſuffered in our intereſts? And 1 am confident he will 


find ſome other foundation of eſteem than advantage, 


and will ſee a juſt reaſon, why the memory of our ar- 


tians is ſo obſcure among us, and yet that of our rivals 
is immortal. 

IV. Some moraliſts, who will rather 
twiſt ſelf. love into a thouſand ſhapes, 
than allow any other principle of ap- 
probation than intereſt, may tell us, 
© That whatever profits one part without detriment 
© to another, profits the whole, and then ſome ſmall 


Self- love not 


approbation. 


© ſhare will redound to each individual; that thoſe ac- 
* tions which tend to the good of the whole, if uni- 
© verſally performed, would molt effectually ſecure to 


* each individual his own happineſs ; and that conſe- 
2 , we may approve ſuch actions, from the 


' Opinion of their tending e to our own ad- | 


vantage.“ 


We need not trouble theſe 8 to ſhew ak | 
their nice train of conſequences, and influences of acti- 


the ground of 


Do not the former excite our admiration, and love, and 
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ons by way of precedent in particular inſtances, tht 
we in this age reap any advantage from Oreſtes's ki. 
ling the treacherous Aegyſthus, or from the actions of 
Codrus or Decius. Allow their reaſonings to be per. 
fectly good, they only prove, that after long reflection 
and reaſoning, we may find out ſome ground to judgs 
certain actions advantageous to us, which every man 
admires as ſoon as he hears of them; and that too un. 
der a quite different conception. 
Should any of our travellers find ſome old Grecian 
treaſure, the miſer who hid it, certainly performed an 
action more to the traveller's advantage, than Codrus 
or Oreſtes; for he muſt have but a ſmall ſhare of be- 
neſit from their actions, whoſe influence is ſo diſperſed, 
and loſt in various ages and nations : ſurely then this 
miſer muſt appear to the traveller a prodigious hero 
in virtue! For ſelf-intereſt will recommend men to us 
only according to the good they do to ourſelves, and 
not give us high ideas of public good, but in propor- 
tion to our ſhare of it. But muſt a man have the reflec 
tion of Cumberland or Puffendorf, to admire generoſi- 
ty, faith, humanity, gratitude? Or reaſon ſo nicely to 
apprehend the evil in cruelty, treachery, ingratitude? 


ſtudy of imitation, wherever we ſee them, almoſt at 2 
firſt view, without any ſuch reflection, and the latter, f 
our contempt, and abhorrence? Unhappy would it be the 


for mankind, if a ſenſe of virtue was of as narrow an 
extent, as a capacity for ſuch metaphyſics, 


| of trade, how uſeful ſoever it may be to 


v. Tuis moral ſenſe, either of our 
i | Our moral 
own actions, or of thoſe of others, has 
SES: a | ſenſe cannot 
this. in common with our other ſenſes, 
that however our deſire of virtue may 
be counterbalanced by intereſt, our ſentiment or percep- 
tion of its beauty cannot ; as it certainly might be, if 
the only ground of our approbation were views of ad- 
vantage. Let us conſider this both as to our own aQti- 
ons, and thoſe of others. e 


A covetous man ſhall diſlike any ach 
to Py 


of our own 


the public, if there is no gain for himſelf * _. 
actions. 


in it; here is an averſion from intereſt, | 
Propoſe a ſufficient premium, and he ſhall be the firſt 
who ſets about it, with full ſatisfaction in his own con- 


duct. Now is it the ſame way with our ſenſe of mo- ; 
ral actions? Should any one adviſe us to wrong a mi- 


nor, or orphan, or to do an ungrateful action, toward a 
benefactor ; we ar firſt view abhor it: aſſure us that 
it will be very advantageous to us, propoſe even a re- 
ward; our ſenſe of the action is not alter'd. It is 
true, theſe motives may make us undertake it; but 


they have no more influence upon us to make us ap- 
prove it, than a phyſician's advice has to make a nau- 
-ous potion pleaſant to the taſte, when we perhaps 
| Prce ourſelves to take it for the recovery of health. 


Had we no notion of actions, beſide our opinion of 


their advantage or diſadvantage, could we ever chooſe | 


an action as adyantageous, which we are conſcious is 
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ſtill evil? as it too often happens in human affairs, 
Where would be the need of ſuch high bribes to pre. 
vail with men to abandon the intereſts of a ruin'd par- 
ty, or of tortures to force out the ſecrets of their 
friends? Is it ſo hard to convince men's underſtand- 
ings, if that be the only faculty we have to do with, 
that it is probably more advantageous to ſecure preſent 
gain, and avoid preſent evils, by joining with the pre- 
valent party, than to wait for the remote poſſibility 
of future good, upon a revolution often improbable, 
and ſometimes unexpected? And when men are oyer- 
perſuaded by advantage, do they always approve their 
own conduct? Nay, how often is their remaining life 
odious, and ſhameful, in their own ſenſe of it, as well 
as in that of others, to whom the baſe action was pro- 
fitable? 

If any one becomes fatisfy'd with his own conduct 
in ſuch a caſe, upon what ground is it? How does he 
| pleaſe himſelf, or vindicate his actions to others? Ne- 
ver by reflecting upon his private advantage, or alledg- 
ing this to others as a vindication; but by gradually 
_ warping into the moral principles of his new party; 
for no party is without them. And thus men become 
pleas'd with their actions under ſome appearance of mo- 
ral good, diſtin& from advantage. 

Verne It may perhaps be alledged, br 

e 4 * in thoſe actions of our own whic 

| we call good, there is this conſtant 
religion. a 


« ; ahi, ſuperior to all others, 


* moral good or evil in the actions of 
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« which is the ground of our approbation, and the 
* motive to them from ſelf- love, viz. That we ſup- 
e noſe the Deity will reward them.” This will be 


more fully conſidered “ hereafter: at preſent it is e- 


nough to obſerve, that many have high notions of ho- 
nour, faith, generoſity, juſtice, who have ſcarce any 
diſpoſitions of piety, or thoughts of future rewards; 
and abhor any thing which is treacherous, cruel, or un- 
juſt, without any regard to future puniſhments, 

But farther, tho' theſe rewards and puniſhments, 
may make my own actions appear advantageous to me, 
yet they would never make me approve, and love ano- 


ther perſon for the like actions, whoſe merit would not 


be imputed to me. Thoſe actions are advantageous 


indeed to the agent; but his advantage is not my ad- 


vantage : and ſelf-love could never recommend to me 
actions as advantageous to others, or make me like the 
authors of them on that account, | 


This is the ſecond thing to be con- 
fidered, ** Whether our ſenſe of the Our moral ſenſe 


of the actions of 
* others, can be overbalanc'd, or brib- 22 OE 
* ed by views of intereſt.” Now i may EE 

indeed eafily be capable of wiſhing, that another would 
do an action I abhor as morally evil, if it were very 
advantageous to me: intereſt in that caſe may overba- 
lance my deſire of virtue in another: but no intereſt to 


* See ſect. N. art, 7. 
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| af, wil Make me approve an action as morally 
good, which without that intereſt to myſelf, would 

have appeared morally evil; if upon computing its 


whole effects, it appears to produce as great a moment 
of good in the whole, when it is not beneficial to me, as 
it did before, when it was, In our ſenſe of moral good 
or evil, our own private advantage or loſs is of no more 
moment, than the advantage or loſs of a third per- 


. fon, to make an action appear good or evil. This ſenſe 
therefore cannot be over-balanced by intereſt. How 


ridiculous an attempt would it be, to engage a man by 


rewards or threatnings into a good opinion of an ac- 
tion, which was contrary to his moral notions? We 
may procure diſſimulation by ſuch means, and that is 


all. 5 | 
5 VI. A LATE witty author * ſays 
Not 5 | , 
” occafion © That the leaders of mankind do not 
ed by praiſe. 


& really admire ſuch actions as thoſe 


; te of Regulus, or Decius, but only obſerve, that men 
of ſuch diſpoſitions are very uſeful for the defence 
of any ſtate; and therefore by panegyrics, and ſta- 


„ tues, they encourage ſuch tempers in others, as the 
c moſt tractable and uſeful.” Here firſt let us conſi- 
der, If a traitor, who would ſell his own country to 


us, may not often be as advantageous to us, as an be- 
ro who defends us: and yet we can love the treaſon, 


* See the Fable of the Bees, page 34, 36. third edition. 
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and hate the traitor, We can at the ſame time praiſe 
a gallant enemy, who is very pernicious to us. Is there 
nothing in all this but an opinion of advantage? 

Again, upon this ſcheme what could a ſtatue or pa- 
negyric effect Men love praiſe They will do the 
actions which they obſerve to be praiſed——Praiſe, with 
men who have no other idea of good but ſelf-intereſt, 
is the opinion which a nation or party have of a man 
as uſeful to them Regulus, or Cato, or Decius, 
had no advantage by the actions which proſited their 
country, and therefore they themſelves could not ad- 
mire them, however the perſons who reaped the ad- 
vantage might praiſe ſuch actions. Regulus or Cato 
could not poſſibly praiſe or love another hero for a vir- 
tuous action; for this would not gain them the advan- 
tage of honour; and their own actions they muſt have 
locked upon as the hard terms on which honour was 
to be purchaſed, without any thing amiable in them, 
vhich they could contemplate or reflect upon with plea- 
ſure. Nay, what ſhould excite a Cato or a Decius to 
deſire praiſe, if it is only the cold opinion of others 
that they were uſeful to the ſtate, without any percep- 
tion of excellence in ſuch conduct? Now how unlike 
s this to what the leaſt obſervation would teach a man 
concerning ſuch characters? 

But ſays * he, Theſe wondrous cunning gover- 

nors made men believe, by their ſtatues and pane» 


* See the ſame author in the ſame place. 
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1 gyrics, that there was public ſpirit, and that this was 


 * in itſelf excellent; and hence men are led to admire 
A jt in others, and to imitate it in themſelves, forget- 
_ © ting the purſuit of their own advantage.” So eaſy 

a matter it ſeems to him, to quit judging of others by 
what we feel in ourſelves !—for a perſon who is whol- 


Iy ſelfiſh, to imagine others to be public-ſpirited !— 
for one who has no ideas of good but in his own ad- 


vantage, to be led by the perſuaſions of others, into 


a conception of goodneſs in what is avowedly detrimen- 


tal to himſelf, and profitable to others; nay, ſo intire- 
ly, as not to approve the action thoroughly, but ſo far | 


as he was conſcious that it proceeded from a diſinte- 


| reſted ſtudy of the good of others Yet this it ſeems 


ſtatues and panegyrics can accompliſh ! 


15 Nils intra eſt oleam, nil extra  eft in nuce duri!} 


10 is an eaſy matter for men to aſſert « any ching! in 
3 - but our own hearts muſt decide the matter, 


Whether ſome moral actions do not at firſt view ap- 


«c pear amiable even to thoſe who are unconcerned in 


their influence? Whether we do not ſincerely ap- 
* prove and love a generous kind friend, or patriot, 
4% whole actions procure honour to him only, without 
any advantage to ourſelves?” It is true, that the 


actions which we approve, are uſeful to mankind ; but 
got Songs to the approver, It would r be uſe · 


ö . Ex. 1. lib. 2. 13. 


Las 


t 


ful to the whole, that all men agreed in performing 


ſuch actions; and then every one would have his ſhare 


of the advantage: but this only proves, that reaſon 
and calm reflection may recommend to us, from ſelf- 
intereſt, thoſe adions, which at firſt view our moral 
ſenſe determines us to admire, without conſidering this 
intereſt, Nay, our ſenſe ſhall operate even where the 
advantage to ourſelves does not hold. We can ap- 
prove the juſtice of a ſentence againſt ourſelves: a 
condemned traitor may approve the vigilance of a Ci- 
cero in diſcovering conſpiracies, though it had been for 
the traitor's advantage, that there never had been in 
the world any men of ſuch ſagacity. To ſay that he 
may (till approve ſuch conduct as tending to the pu- 
blic good, is a jeft from one whoſe only idea of good 
is ſelf-intereſt, Such a perſon has no approbation of 

public ſpirit, nor deſire of public good, farther than it 
tends to his own advantage, which it does not at all in 
the preſent caſe. 0s | 5 BE: 2 

VII. Ir what is ſaid makes it appear, „ _ 

that we have ſome other amiable idea of 2 cuff RE 
actions than that of advantageous to IS 
ourſelves, we may conclude, ** That this perception 


of moral good is not derived from cuſtom, educati- | 


on, example, or ſtudy.” Theſe give us no new 
ideas: they might make us ſee private advantage in 
actions whoſe uſefulneſs did not at firſt appear; or give. 
us opinions of ſome tendency of actions to our detri- 


ment, by ſome nice deduQiiong of reaſon, or by a raſh 
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prejudice, when upon the firſt view of the action we 
ſhould have obſerved no ſuch thing: but they never 
could have made us apprehend actions as amiable or 


_ odious, without any conſideration of, our own _ | 


tage, 

VIII. IT remains then, „ That as the Author of 
© nature has determined us to receive, by our exter- 
11 nal ſenſes, pleaſant or diſagreeable ideas of objects, 
according as they are uſeful or hurtful to our bodies; 
© and to receive from uniform objects the pleaſures of 


beauty and harmony, to excite us to the purſuit of 


* knowledge, and to reward us for it; or. to be an ar- 
«© gument to us of his goodneſs, as the uniformity i it- 


* ſelf proves his exiſtence, whether we had a ſenſe of 


& beauty in uniformity or not; in the ſame manner 
he has given us a moral ſenſe, to direct our actions, 
<« and to give us (till nobler pleaſures: ſo that while 


. © we are only intending the good of others, we unde - 


ſignedly promote our own greateſt private good.“ 

＋ ; | We are not to imagine, that this 

e _— moral ſenſe, more than the other 

pong 1 ent ſenſes, ſuppoſes any innate ideas, 
ideas or pro- knowledge, or practical propoſition: 


0 Hons, 
Kd of we mean by it only © a determina- 


* tion of our minds to receive the ſimple ideas of ap- 
6 probation or condemnation, from actions obſerved, 
* antecedent to any opinions of advantage or loſs to 


© © redound to ourſelves from them; even as we are 


pleaſed with a regular form, or an harmonious compo- 
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ſition, without havin g any knowledge of Mathematics, 
or ſeeing any advantage in tlrat form or compoſition, 
different from the immediate pleaſure, 

That we may diſcern more diſtinctly the difference 
between moral perceptions and others, let us conſider, _ 
when we taſte a pleaſant fruit, we are conſcious of 


pleaſure ; when another taſtes it, we only conclude or, 


form an opinion that he enjoys pleaſure ; and, abſtract- 
ing from ſome previous good-will or anger, his enjoy- 


ing this pleaſure is to us a matter wholly indifferent, 


raiſing no new ſentiment or affeftion. But when we 
are under the influence of a virtuous temper, and there- 


by engaged in virtuous actions, we are not always con- 


ſcious of any pleaſure, nor are we only purſuing pri- 
rate pleaſures, as will appear hereafter : tis only by 
reflex acts upon our tempès and conduct, that virtue 
never fails to give pleaſure. When alſo we judge the 
temper of another to be virtuous, we do not neceſſarily * 
imagine him then to enjoy pleaſure, though we know 
reflection will give it to him: and farther, our appre- 
henſion of his virtuous temper raiſes ſentiments of ap- 
probation, eſteem or admiration, and the affection of 
good-will toward him, The quality approved by our 
moral ſenſe is conceived to reſide in the perſon ap- 
proved, and to be a perfection and dignity in him: ap- 
probation of another's virtue is not conceived as mak - 
ing the approver happy, or virtuous, or worthy, though 
it is attended with ſome ſmall pleaſure, virtue is then 
called amiable or lovely, from its railing mote n or 
H 3 1 
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lore in ff pectators toward the agent; and not chan the 
agent's perceiving the virtuous temper to be advantage- 
ous to him, or defiring to obtain it under that view. A 
' virtuous temper is called good or beatific, not that it 
is always attended with pleaſure in the agent ; much 
leſs that ſome ſmall pleaſure attends the contemplation 
of it in the approver : but from this, that every ſpec- 
tator is perſuaded that the reflex acts of the virtuous 
agent upon his own temper will give him the higheſt 
pleaſures. The admired quality is conceived as the 
perfection of the agent, and ſuch a one as is diſtin& 
from the pleaſure either in the agent or the approver; 
though it is a ſure ſource. of pleaſure to the agent, 
The perception of the approver, though attended with 
pleaſure, plainly repreſents ſomething quite diſtin 
from this pleaſure; even as the perception of external 
forms is attended with pleaſure, and yet repreſents 
ſomethiog diſtin& from this pleaſure. This may pre 
vent many cavils upon this ſubject, 


vil, is always ſuppoſed to flow from 
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s E C T. I. 
4 oncerning the immediate motive to virtuous ace 


tions. 


HE motives of human actions, or their Nature, 
immediate cauſes, would be beſt un- 
derſtood after conſidering the paſſions and affeQions z 


but here we ſhall only conſider the ſprings of the ac- 


tions which we call virtuous, as far as it is neceſſary 
to ſettle the general foundation of the moral ſenſe. 

I. Evzzxy action, which we ap- ; 2 
prehend as either morally good or e- Aﬀeioes, the 

motives to ac» 

Hons. 
ſome affe&ion toward ſenſitive natures ; 
and whatever we call virtue or vice, is either ſome ſuch 
affection, or ſome action conſequent upon it. Or it 
may perhaps be enough to make an action or omiſſion, 
appear vitious, if it argues the want of ſuch affection 
toward rational agents, as we expect in characters 
counted morally good. All the actions counted reli - 
gious in any country, are ſuppoſed, by thoſe who 
count them ſo, to flow from ſome affections toward 
the Deity; and whatever we call ſocial virtue, we ſtill 


ſuppoſe to flow from affections toward our fellow- 


creatures: for in this all ſeem to agree, That ex- 
eternal motions, when accompanied with no affections 
" toward d God or man, anc want of the 
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cc expected affections toward either, c can hare no mo- 
“ ral good or evil in them,” 
Aſk, for inſtance, the moſt 8 hermit, if 
_ temperance of itſelf would be morally good, ſuppoſing 
it ſhewed no obedience toward the Deity, made us no 
| fitter for devotion, or the ſervice of mankind, or the 
ſearch after truth, than luxury; and he will eaſily , 
grant, that it would be no moral good, though till it 
might be naturally good or advantageous to health: 
and mere courage, or contempt of danger, if we con - 
ceive it to have no regard to the defence of the inno- 
cent, or repairing of wrongs or ſelf-intereſt, would 
only entitle its poſſeſſor to bedlam. When ſuch ſort 
of courage is ſometimes admired, it is upon ſome ſe - 
cret apprehenſion of a good intention in the uſe of 
it, or as a natural ability capable of an uſeful appli- 
cation. Prudence, if it was only employed in promot- 
ing private intereſt, is never imagined to be a virtue: 
and juſtice, or obſerving a ſtrict equality, if it has no 
| regard to the good of mankind, the preſervation of 
Tights, and ſecuring peace, is a quality properer for its 
ordinary geſtamen, a beam and ſcales, than for a ra- 
tional agent. So that theſe four qualities, commonly 
called cardinal virtues, obtain that name, becauſe they 
are diſpoſitions univerſally neceſſary to promote public 
good, and denote affections toward rational agents; o- 
therwiſe there would appear no virtue in them. 
II. Now, if it can be made appear, 

Aﬀe dons * that none of theſe affections — | 
intereſted. 22 8 

| approve as virtuous, are either ſelf- 


— 
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love, or deſire of private intereſt ; ſince all virtue is 

either ſome ſuch affections, or actions conſequent upon 
them; it muſt neceſſarily follow, That virtue ſprings 
© from ſome other affeQion than ſelf- love, or deſire of 
© private advantage. And where ſelf-intereſt excites 

* to the ſame action, the approbation is given only to 
* the diſintereſted principle.” 

T̃ he affeQtions which are of molt i im- 
portance in morals, are commonly in- 
cluded under the names love and ha- 
tred. Now in diſcourſing of love, we 

need not be cautioned not to include 

that love between the ſexes, which, when no other af- 
fections accompany it, is only deſire of pleaſure, and is 
never counted a virtue. Love toward rational agents, 
is ſubdivided into love of complacence or eſteem, and 
love of benevolence: and hatred is ſubdivided into ha- 
tred of diſplicence or contempt, and hatred of malice. 
Complacence denotes approbation of any perſon by our 
moral ſenſe; and is rather a perception than an affec- 
tion; though the affection of good - will is ordinarily 
ſubſequent to it. Benevolence is the deſire of the hap- 
pineſs of another. Their oppoſites are called diſlike 
and malice. Concerning each of theſe ſeparately we 
2 conſider, Whether they can be influenced 18 
motives of ſelf-intereſt.” 
Complacence, eſteem, or good - liking, 
at firſt yiew appears to be diſintereſted 
and ſo dif Weener or diſlike; and are in 


Love of com- 
placence, and 
hatred of diſ 

licence, 


Pl intirely 
" di 5 ntereſted. 
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tirely excited by ſome moral qualities, good or evil, 
apprehended to be in the objects; which qualities the 
very frame of our nature determines us to approve or 
. diſapprove, according to the moral ſenſe * above ex- 
plained, Propoſe to a man all the rewards in the world, 
or threaten all the puniſhments, to engage him to eſteem 
and complacence toward a perſon intirely unknown, or 
if known, apprehended to be cruel, treacherous, un- 
grateful; you may procure external obſequiouſneſs, 
or good offices, or diſſimulation; but real eſteem no 
price can purchaſe, And the ſame is obvious as to con- 
tempt, which no motive of advantage can prevent. On 
the contrary, repreſent a character as generous, kind, 
faithful, humane, though in the moſt diſtant parts of | 
the world, and we cannot avoid eſteem and compla- 
cence, A bribe may poſſibly make us attempt to ruin 
ſuch a man, or ſome ſtrong motive of advantage may 
excite us to oppoſe his intereſt ; but it can never make 
us diſapprove him, while we retain the ſame opinion of 
his temper and intentions. Nay, when we conſult our 
own hearts, we ſhall find, that we can ſcarce ever per- 
ſuade ourſelves to attempt any miſchief againſt ſuch 
perſons, from any motive of advantage; nor execute 
it without the ſtrongeſt reluctance and remorſe, until 
vue have blinded ourſelves i into a falſe opinion about his 
_ temper, 
III. As to the love of benevolence, Aae bers dif- 
the very name excludes ſelf-intereſt. 2 
es ſect. 1. 


Jointly excite a man to the ſame action; 
and then they are to be conſidered as two forces im- 
pelling the ſame body to motion; ſometimes they con- 
ſpire, ſometimes are indifferent 'to each other, and 
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We never call that man benevolent, who is in fact uſe- 
ful to others, but at the ſame time only intends his 
own intereſt, without any ultimate deſire of the good 
of others. If there be any real good - will or kindneſs at 
all, it muſt be diſintereſted; for the moſt uſefal action 


imaginable loſes all appearance of benevolence, as ſoon 


as we diſcern that it only flowed from ſelf-love, or in- 
tereſt, Thus, never were any human actions more ad- 
vantageous, than the inventions of fire, and iron; but 
if theſe were caſual, or if the inventor only intended his 


own intereſt in them, there is nothing which can be 


called benevolent in them. Where-ever then beneyo- 


' lence is ſuppoſed, there it is imagined diſintereſted, 


and deſigned for the good of others. To raiſe benevo- 


| lence, no more is required than calmly to conſider any 


E&nfitive nature not pernicious to others. Gratitude | | 
ariſes from benefits conferred from good-will on our · 
ſelves, or thoſe we love; complacence is a perception 


ol the moral ſenſe, Gratitude includes ſome compla- 
cence, and complacence (till raiſes a ſtronger good-will 
than that we have toward indifferent characters, wane 


there is no oppoſition of intereſts, 
Bt it muſt be here obſerved, that Se 15 Ps 3 
28 all men have ſelf- love, as well as edwithb 4 
benevolence, theſe two principles may "Sa — 


difintereſted. 


,- 0 voluntarily bring this affection upon ourſelves, when - 


* procure ſome external reward from God or man.“ 
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1 5 cwetimes are in ſome degree oppoſ te. Thus, if a man 
have ſuch ſtrong benevolence, as would have produced 


an action without any views of ſelf-intereſt ; that ſun 
a man has alſo in view private advantage, along with 
public good, as the effect of his action does no way 


diminiſh the benevolence of the action. When he would 


not have produced ſo much public good, had it not 
been for proſpect of ſelf-intereſt, then the effect of ſelf · 


love is to be deducted, and his benevolence is propor- 


tioned to the remainder of good, which pure benevo- 


lence would have produced. When a man's benevo- 
lence is hurtful to himſelf, then ſelf- love is oppoſite to 
benevolence, and the benevolence is proportioned to 
the ſum of the good produced, added to the reſiſtance 


of ſelf-love ſurmounted by it. In moſt caſes it is im- 


' poſſible for men to know how far their fellows are in- 
fluenced by the one or other of theſe principles; but 
yet the general truth is ſufficiently certain, that this 
is the way in which the benevolence of actions 1 is to be 


computed. 

IV. Tux xx are two ways in which 
ſome may deduce benevolence from 
ſelf-love, the one ſuppoſing that we 


B enevolence is 


*© ever we have an opinion that it will be for our in- 
* tereſt to have this affection, either as it may be im- 

« mediately pleaſant, or may afford pleaſant reflection 
& afterwards by our moral ſenſe, or as it may tend to 


© x» 
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may appear from this general conſidera- 


_ © other affection or deſire can be dire&- 
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The "AR ſhown alledges no ſuch power in us of raif- 
ing Ueſire or affection of any kind by our choice or vo- 
litionz but *©* ſuppoſes our minds determined by the 
« frame of their nature to defire whatever is appre- 
% hended as the means of any private happineſs; and 


that the obſervation of the happineſs of other per- 


« ſons, in many caſes is made the neceſſary occaſion 
« of pleaſure to the obſerver, as their miſery is the oc- 
« caſion of his uneaſineſs: and in conſequence of this 
c connexion, as ſoon as we have obſerved it, we be- 
* gin to deſire the happineſs of others as the means of 


„ obtaining this happineſs to ourſelves, which we ex- 


* pect from the, contemplation of others in a happy 
te ſtate, They alledge it to be impoſkible to deſire ei- 
* ther the happineſs of another, or any event 'what- 


* ſoever, without conceiving it as the means of ſome 


e happineſs or pleaſure to ourſelves; but own at the 
« ſame time, that deſire is not raiſed in us directly by 
* any volition, but ariſes neceſſarily upon our appre- 
* hending ary object or event to be conducive to our 
« happineſs.” 

That the former ſcheme is not juſt, The firſt e 
trary opinion 
confuted. _ 
ly raiſed by volition.” If they could, then we could 
be bribed into any affeftion whatſoever toward any ob- 
ject, even the moſt improper : we might raiſe jealou- 
ſy, fear, anger, love, toward any ſort of perſons in- 


. 2 % 


tion, that neither benevolence nor any 
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differently by an hire, even as we engage men to ex - 
ternal actions, or to the diſſimulation of paſſions; but 
| this every perfon will by his own reflection find to be 


impoſſible. The proſpect of any advantage to ariſe to 


us from having any affection, may indeed turn our at- 


tention to thoſe qualities in the object, which are 


naturally conſtituted the neceſſary cauſes or occaſions 


of the advantageous affection; and if we ſind ſuch qua- 


lities in the object, the affeQion will certainly ariſe, 


Thus indirectly the proſpect of advantage may tend to 
raiſe any affection; but if theſe qualities be not found 
or apprehended in the object, no volition of ours, nor 
deſire, will ever raiſe any affection in us. 


But more particularly, that deſire of the cond of 
others, which we approve as virtuous, cannot be al- 


ledged to be voluntarily raiſed from proſpect of any 
pleaſure accompanying the affection itſelf: for it is 
plain that our benevolence is not always accompanied 
with pleaſure; nay, *tis often attended with pain, 


when the object is in diſtreſs. Deſire in general is ra- 


ther uneaſy then pleaſant. Tis true, indeed, all the 
paſſions and affections juſtify themſelves ; while they 
continue, (as Malebranch expreſſes it) we generally 
approve our being thus affected on this occaſion, as an 


innocent diſpoſition, or a juſt one, and condemn a per- 


ſon who would be otherwiſe affected on the like occa- 
ſion. So the ſorrowful, the angry, the jealous, the 
compaſſionate, approve their ſeveral paſſions on the ap- 


| prehended occaſion ; but we ſhould not therefore con 
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clude, that forrow, anger, jealouſy, or pity are plea» 


ant; or choſen for their concomitant pleaſure, The 


caſe is plainly thus: the frame of our- nature on the 
occaſions which move theſe paſſions, detefmines us to 
be thus affected, and to approve our affection at leaſt as 
innocent. Uneaſineſs generally attends our deſires of 
any kind; and this ſenſation tends to fix our attention, 


and to continue the deſire. But the defire does not ter- 


minate upon the removal of the pain accompanying the 
deſire, but upon ſome other event: the concomitant 
pain is what we ſeldom refle& upon, unleſs when it is 
very violent, Nor does any deſire or affection termi - 
nate upon the pleaſure which may accompany the af- 
fection; much leſs is it raiſed by an act of our 
. Vitha view to obtain this pleaſure. 
Ihe ſame reflection will ſhew, that we do not by an 
at of our will raiſe in ourſelyes that benevolence which 
we approve as virtuous, with a view to obtain future 
pleaſures of ſelf · approbation by our moral ſenſe. Could 
we raiſe affections in this manner, we ſhould be engag- 


ed to any affection by the proſpect of an intereſt equi- | 


valent to this of ſelf-approbation, ſuch as wealth or 
ſenſual pleaſure, which with many tempers are more 
powerful; and yet we univerſally own, that that diſ- 
poſition to do good offices to others, which is raiſed 
by theſe motives, is not virtuous: how can we then 
imagine, that the virtuous benevolence i is — * 
on us by a motive equally ſelfifh ?- | 

But what will moſt effectually convince ial he 
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truth on this point, is reflection upon our own 6 hovers, 
whether we have not a deſire of the good of others, 

generally without any conſideration or intention of ob- 
taining theſt' pleaſant reflections on our own virtue: 
- nay, often this deſire is ſtrongeſt where we leaſt ima- 
gine virtue, in natural aſſection toward offspring, and 
in gratitude to a great benefactor; the abſence of which 
is indeed the greateſt vice, but the affections themſelves 
are not eſteemed in any conſiderable degree virtuous. 
The ſame reflection will alſo convince us, that theſe 
deſires or affections are not produced by choice, with a 
view to obtain this private good. 

In like manner, if no volition of ours can a diredly 
raiſe affections from the former proſpects of intereſt, 
no more can any volition raiſe them from proſpects of 
eternal rewards, or to avoid eternal puniſhments. The 
former motives differ from theſe only as ſmaller from 
greater, ſhorter from more durable. If affections could 
be directly raiſed by volition, the ſame conſideration 
would make us angry at the moſt innocent or virtu- 
ous character, and jealous of the moſt faithful and af- 
fectionate, or ſorrowful for the proſperity of a friend; 
which we all find to be impoſſible, The proſpe& of 
a future ſtate, may, no doubt, have a greater indire& 
influence, by turning our attention to the qualities in 
the objects naturally apt to raiſe the 8 227 affection, 
than any other conſideration *, 


* Theſe ſeveral motives of intereſt, which, Foun al. 
* ledge, do excite us to benevolence, operate upon us in à very | 


Lr 
N 


Sed. = 
'Tis indeed probably true in fact, that theſs who 


are engaged by proſpect of future rewards to do good 


offices to mankind, have generally the virtuous bene- 


volence jointly exciting them to action; becauſe, as it 
may appear hereafter, benevolence is natural to man- 
kind, and ſtil] operates where there is no oppoſition of 
apparent intereſt, or where any contrary apparent in- 


different manner. Proſpect of external advantage of any kind 


in this life from our fellows, is only a motive to the volition 


of external actions immediately, and not to raiſe deſire of the 


happineſs of others. Now being willing to do external actions 
which we know do in fact promote the happineſs of others, 
without any deſire of their happineſs, is not-approved as vir- 


tuous: otherwiſe it were virtue to do a benteficent eng for 


a bribe of money. 


The proſpe& of rewards from the Deity, of future plea- 


ſures from the ſelf-approbation of our moral ſenſe, or of any 
pleaſure attending an affection itſelf, are only motives to us to 
deſire or wiſh to have the afﬀfeQion of benevolencein our hearts; 
and conſequently, if our volition could raiſe affections in us, 


theſe motives wonld make us will or chooſe to raiſe benevolent. 


affections: but theſe proſpects cannot be motives to us from 
ſelf. love, to deſire the happineſs of others; for, from ſelf-love 
we only deſire what we apprehend to be the means of private 
good. Now the having thoſe affections is the means of obtain- 


ing theſe private goods, and not the actual happineſs of others; . 


for the pleaſure of ſelf-approbation, and divine rewards, are 


not obtained or loſt according as others are happy or miſerable, - 
but according to the goodneſs of our affections. If therefore 


aſſections are not directly raiſed by volition or choice, proſpects 
of future rewards, or of ſelf-approbation, cannot directly raiſe 
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tereſt is en by a greater intereſt. Men, con- | 
ſcious of this, do generally approve good offices, to 
which motives of a future ſtate partly excited the a- 
gent, But that the approbation is founded upon the ap- 
prehenßon of a diſintereſted deſire partly exciting the 
agent, is plain from this, that not only obedience to an 
evil deity in doing miſchief, or even in performing trif- 
ling ceremonies, only from hope of reward, or proſpet 
of avoiding puniſhment, but even obedience to a good 
Deity only from the ſame motives, without any love 
or gratitude towards him, and with a perfect indiffe- 
rence about the happineſs or miſery of mankind, ab- 
ſtracting from this private intereſt, would meet with 
no approbation. We plainly ſee that a change of ex- 
ternal circumſtances of intereſt under an evil Deity, 
without any change in the diſpoſition of the agent, 
would lead him into every cruelty and inhumanity. 
_ Gratitude toward the Deity is indeed diſintereſted, 
as it will appear hereafter. This affection therefore 
may obtain our approbation, where it excites to action, 
though there were no other benevolence exciting the 
agent. But this caſe ſcarce occurs among men. But 
| Where the ſanction of the law is the only motive of aQi- 
on, we could expect no more benevolence, nor no o- 
ther affection, than thoſe in one forced by the law to 
be curator to a perſon for whom he has not the leaſt 
regard. The agent would ſo manage as to ſave him- 
ſelf harmleſs if he could, but would be under no con- 
cern about the ſucceſs of his attempts, or the happineſs 
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of the perſon whom Be ſerved, provided he performed. 


the taſk required by law; nor would any ſpectator ap- 


prove this conduct. 


v. Taz other ſcheme is more = The 
ſible : that benevolence is not raiſed by 
any volition upon proſpect of advantage; - 1 
but that we deſire the happineſs of others, as 
as conceiving it neceſſary to. procure ſome pleaſant ſen- 


ſecond 


opinion con- 


| fations which we expect to feel upon ſeeing others hap- 


py; and that for like reaſon we have averſion to their 
miſery. This connection between the happineſs of o- 


 thers and our pleaſure, ſay they, is chiefly felt among 


friends, parents and children, and eminently virtuous 
characters. But this benevolence flows as directly from 
ſelf love as any other deſire. 

To ſhew that this ſcheme is not true in fact, let us 


conſider, that if in our benevolence we only deſired the 


happineſs of others as the means of this pleaſure to 
ourſelves, whence is it that no man approves the de- 
ſire of the happineſs of others as a means of procuring 
wealth or ſenſual pleaſure to ourſelves? If a perſon 
had wagered concerning the future happineſs of a man 
of ſuch veracity, that he would ſincerely confeſs whe- 
ther he were happy or not; would this wagerer's de - 
ire of the happineſs of another, in order to win the 
wager, be approved as virtuous ? If not, wherein does 
this defire differ from the former? except that in one 
aſe there is one pleaſant ſenſation expected, and in 


the other caſe other ſenſations : for by increaſing or di- 
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miniſhing the ſum wagered, the intereſt in this caſe may 
be made either greater or leſs than that in the other. 

Reflecting on our own minds again will beſt diſcover 
the truth. Many have never thought upon this connec- 
tion: nor do we ordinarily intend the obtaining of any 
ſuch pleaſure when we do generous offices. We all of- 
ten feel delight upon ſeeing others happy, but during 
our purſuit of their happineſs we have no intention of 
obtaining this delight, We often feel the pain of com- 
paſſion ; but were our ſole ultimate intention or deſire 
the freeing ourſelves from this pain, would the Deity 
offer to us either wholly to blot out all memory of the 
_ perſon in diſtreſs, to take away this connection, ſo that 
we ſhould be eaſy during the miſery of our friend on 
the one hand, or on the other would relieve him from 
his miſery, we ſhould be as ready to chooſe the for- 
mer way as the latter; ſince either of them would free 
us from our pain, which upon this ſcheme is the ſole. 
end propoſed by the compaſſionate perſon. —Don't we 
find in ourſelves that our deſire does not terminate up- 
on the removal of our own pain? Were this our ſole 
intention, we would run away, ſhut our eyes, or divert 
our thoughts from the miſerable object, as the readieſt 
way of removing our pain: this we ſeldom do, nay, 
| we croud about ſuch objects, and voluntarily expoſe 
- ourſelves to this pain, unleſs calm reflection upon our 
inability to relieve the miſerable, countermand our in- 
clination, or ſome ſelfiſh I as fear of danger, 
| — 1 
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. To make this yet clearer, ſuppoſe that the Deity 
_ ſhould declare to a good man that he ſhould be ſud- 
_ denly annihilated, but at the inſtant of his exit it ſhould 

be left to his choice whether his friend, his children, 
or his country ſhould be made happy or miſerable for 
the future, when he himſelf could have no ſenſe of 
either pleaſure or pain from their ſtate. Pray would he 
be any more indifferent about their ſtate now, that he 
neither, hoped or feared any thing to himſelf from it, 

than he was in any prior period of his life“? Nay, is 
It not a pretty common opinion among us, that after 
our deceaſe we know nothing of what befalls thoſe 


4 who ſurvive us? How comes it then that we do not 


loſe, at the approach of death, all concern for our fa- 
milies, friends, or country? Can there be any inſtance 
given of our deſiring any thing only as the means of pri- 
vate good, as violently when we know that we ſhall 
not enjoy this good many minutes, as if we expected 
the poſſeſſion of this good for many years? Is this the 
way we compute the value of annuities? _ 
How the diſintereſted deſire of the good of others 
| ſhould ſeem inconceivable, tis hard to account: per- 
| haps tis owing to the attempts of ſome great men to 
give definitions of ſimple ideas Ma ſay they, is 


. te Finib. lib. ii. c. 37. Ita commendatio puero · 
rum, memoria et caritas amieitiae, ſummorum officiorum in 


extremo {1 piritu conſervatio, indicat innatam eſſe homini pro- 


bitatem gratuitam, non invitatam voluptatibus, Nec IE. 
trum mercedibus exvoeatam, K. 
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uneaſineſs, or uneaſy ſenſation upon the abſence of any : 


| good, —Whereas deſire is as diſtin from uneaſineſs, 
as volition is from ſenſation. Don't they themſelves 


often ſpeak of our deſiring to remove uneafineſs ? De- 


| fire then is different from uneaſineſs, however a ſenſe 
of uneaſineſs accompanies it, as extenſion does the idea 


of colour, which yet is a very diſtinct idea. Now where- 


in lies the impoſſibility of deſiring the happineſs of an- 


other without conceiving it as the means of obtaining 


any thing farther, even as we deſire our own happi- 
| neſs without farther view? If any alledge, that we de- 
_ fire our own happineſs as the means of removing the 


uneaſineſs we feel in the abſence of happineſs, then at 


leaſt the defire of removing our own uneaſineſs is an 


ultimate defire: and why may we not have other ul- 


timate deſires? 


e But can any being be concerned about the abſence 


* of an event which gives it no uneaſineſs? Perhaps 
ſuperior natures deſire without uneaſy ſenſation. But 


what if we cannot? We may be uneaſy while a deſired 
event is in ſuſpence, and yet not deſire this event only 
as the means of removing this uneaſineſs: nay, if we 


did not deſire the event without view to this un- 
eaſineſs, we ſhould never have brought the uneaſi- 
neſs upon ourſelves by deſiring it. So likewiſe we 
may feel delight upon the exiſtence of a deſired event, 
when yet we did not deſire the event only as the 
means of obtaining this delight; even as we often 
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| receive delight from events which we had an averſion 


VI. Ir any one ſhould aſk, ſince none of theſe mo- 
tives of ſelf-intereſt excite our benevolence, but we are 
in virtuous actions intending ſolely the good of others, 
to what purpoſe ſerves our moral ſenſe, our ſenſe of 
pleaſure from the happineſs of others? To what pur- 
poſe ſerves the wiſe order of nature, by which virtue is 
eren made generally advantageous in this life? To 
what end are eternal rewards appointed and revealed ? 
The anſwer to theſe queſtions was given partly alrea- 
dy: all theſe motives may make us deſire to have be- 
nevolent affections, and conſequently turn our attention 
to thoſe qualities in objects which excite them; they 
may overbalance all apparent contrary motives, and 
all temptations to vice. But farther, I hope it will be 
ſtill thought an end worthy of the Deity, to make the 
virtuous happy, by a wiſe conſtitution of nature, whe- 
ther the virtuous were in every action intending to ob- 


tain this happineſs or not. Beneficent actions tend to 


the public good; it is therefore good and kind to give 
all poſſible additional motives to them; and to excite 
men, who have ſome weak degrees of good aſſection, 
to promote the public good more vigorouſly by motives 
of ſelf-intereſt ; or even to excite thoſe who have no 
virtue at all to external acts of beneficence, and to re- 
ſtrain them from vice *. 
* Let it be alſo remembered, that every conſideration ug. 
gelted in the goſpel, as an additional motive to beneficent ac- 
SAY 4 - 
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From the whole it may appear, that there is in hu- 


man nature a diſintereſted ultimate deſire of the happi- 
neſs of others; and that our moral ſenſe determines 
| tions, is not immediately to be looked upon as the proper mo- 
tive to virtue, or what would engage our approbation of actions 


flowing from it alone. We have the promiſes of this life as 


well as of the next, and yet the former alone was never thought 
a virtuous principle. Some texts are alſo brought to confute 
this ſcheme of diſintereſted affections as the only truly virtu- 
ous principle, ſuch as 1 Corinth. ch. xv. ver. 32. which im- 


ports no more than this. That if there were no reſurrection, 
and conſequently Chriſt had not riſen, and therefore his re- 


« ligion only an impoſture, it had heen the greateſt folly in the 
|  * apoſtle to have expoſed himſelf to perſecution :” not that 
the proſpect of a future reward was the only motive to virtue, 
or that the only affection of mind which made docod apoſtle _ 
' perſecution was, hope of reward. | 
Another text inſiſted on is, Heb. xi. ver. 6. But this oh 
means, either that no man can perform religious acts accept- 


* ably to God, who does not believe his exiſtence and good- 


* neſs,” which is ſelf-evident: or it is to be underſtood of em- 
* bracing the true religion, and adhering to it under the moſt 
* ſevere perſecutions, which we may allow no man could do 
* without hopes of future reward.” Now this does not prove 
either that our ſole, or our ſtrongeſt incitement to virtuous ac- 
tions is a proſpect of intereſt, nor even that any action is ap- 
proved, becauſe it ſprings from hope of reward. 


Heb. xii. ver. a. is chiefly urged, but with leaſt ground: if | 


ve have it well tranſlated, it only aſſerts, That the hope of 
* future joy was one incitement to our Saviour in enduring 
_ * ſofferings,” not that this was the principal ſpring of bis be- 
neficent actions, or that they were made amiable by ariſing 
from it. Nay, this joy may be underſtood metonymically, for 


its object, viz, the ſalyation of mankind, Not to mention au- 
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ſeems ſcarce capable of malicious diſ- 
intereſted hatred, or a ſedate ultimate 
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us to approve * ſuch actions as virtuous, which are 
apprehended to proceed partly at leaſt from ſuch de- 


VII. As to malice, buman nature, | 
Human nature 


incapable of ſe- 


deſire of the miſery of others, when date malice. 


we imagine them no way pernicious to us, or oppoſite 


to our intereſt : and for that hatred which makes us 


oppoſe thoſe whoſe intereſts are oppoſite to ours, it is 
only the effect of ſelf-love, and not of diſintereſted ma- 
lice. A ſudden paſſion may give us wrong repreſenta- 


| tions of our 9 and for a little time re- 


other tranſlation loag 8 ago 8 to Se ſome of whom 
inſiſt that dyrl is ſeldom uſed for the final cauſe ; but means 
inſtead of, in this place, as well as in texts debated with the 
Socinians: and then this verſe may be thus tranſlated; * Who 


* inſtead of that joy which was ready at hand, or in his power 


to have enjoyed, as he had from the beginning, he ſubmit- 
ted to the croſs.” Nor is there any thing to confute this 
tranſlation ; ſave that ſome antitheſis between our ſuffering 
from faith in a reward, and his ſuffering in like manner, is not 
kept up ſo well; as if it were a neceſſary perfection in the 
ſcriptures to abound in ſuch antitheſis. For in this tranſlation 
there is good reaſoning, in fhewing how our Saviour's ſuffer- 
ings are enhanced by his exchanging a ſtate of joy for them, 
parallel to Philip. ii. ver. 6, 7. 

Whoever would appeal to the cope ſtrain of the Chriſti- 
an exhortations, will find diſintereſted love more inculcated, 
and motives of grime more ANY ſuggeſted, than ary 


| others, 


preſent them as abſolutely evil; and during this ima. 


gination perhaps we may give ſome evidences of diſin- 


tereſted malice: but as ſoon as we refle upon human 
nature, and form juſt conceptions, this unnatural paſ- 


ſion is allayed, and only ſelf-love remains, which may 
make us, from ſelf-intereſt, oppoſe our adverſaries. 
Every one at preſent rejoices in the deſtruction of 


our pirates; and yet let us ſuppoſe a band of ſuch vil- 
lains caſt in upon ſome deſolate iſland, and that we 


were aſſured ſome fate would confine them there per- 
petually, ſo that they ſhould diſturb mankind no more: 


now let us calmly reflect, that theſe perſons are capable 


of knowledge and counſel, may be happy and joyful, 


or may be involved in miſery, ſorrow, and pain; that 


they may return to a ſtate of love, humanity, kind- 


neſs, and become friends, citizens, huſbands, parents, 


with all the ſweet ſentiments which accompany theſe 


relations: then let us aſk ourſelves, when ſelf- love, or 


regard to the ſafety of better men, no longer makes us 
defire their deſtruction, and when we ceaſe to look up- 

on them under the ideas ſuggeſted by freſh reſentment 
ol injuries done to us or our friends, as utterly incap- 


able of any good moral quality; whether we would 


wiſh them the fate of Cadmus's army, by plunging 
their ſwords in each others breaſt, or a worſe fate by 
the moſt exquiſite tortures; or rather, that they ſhould 


recover the ordinary affections of men, become kind, 


compaſhonate, and friendly; contrive laws, conſtitu- 
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tions, governments, properties; and form an honeſt 


happy ſociety with marriages, and 


Relations dear, and all the charities + 
« of father, ſon, and brother 22 


I fancy the latter would be the wiſh of every mortal, 
notwithſtanding our preſent: juſt abhorrence of them 
from ſelf-intereſt, or public love, and deſire of pro- 
moting the intereſt of our friends who are expoſed to 
their fury. Now this plainly evidences, that we ſcarce 
ever have any ſedate malice againſt any perſon, or ulti- 
mate defire of his miſery, Our calm ill-will is only 
from oppoſition of intereſt ; or if we can entertain ſe- 
date malice, it muſt be toward a character apprehended 
neceſſarily and unalterably evil in a moral ſenſe; ſuch 
as a ſudden paſſion ſometimes repreſents our enemies to 
us: yet perhaps no ſuch being occurs to us among the | 
works of a good Deity. 
VIII. HavinG offered what may 


perhaps prove, that neither our eſteem 4 77 of _ 


+ beneralence a found on fit lena, A. ir vas 


or views of intereſt ; let us ſee © if ſome other affec- 
tions, in which virtue may be placed, do ariſe from 
* ſelf-love;”” ſuch as fear, or reverence, ariſing from 
an apprehenſion of goodneſs, power, and juſtice. For 
no body apprehends any virtue in baſe dread and ſer- 


vitude toward a ** evil _ : this is indeed the 


bs * Milt, Pat. Loft, B. iv, ver. 1 
3 
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meaneſt ſelkihnefs. Now the ſame arguments which 


prove eſteem to be diſintereſted, will prove this ho- 
nourable reverence to be ſo too; for it plainly ariſes 
from an apprehenſion of amiable 1 5 in the perſon, 
and love toward him, which raiſes an abhorrence of 
offending him. Could we reverence a being becauſe it 
was our intereſt to do ſo, a third perſon might bribe 
us into reverence toward a being neither good, nor 
powerful, which every one ſees to be a jeſt. And this 
we might ſhew to be common to all other paſſions, 
which have been reputed virtuous. 
IX. THERE is one objection againſt 
9 diſintereſted good- will, 85 en 


$ confidering, © That nothing ſo effectually excites our | 


« love toward rational agents, as their beneficence, and 


4 eſpecially. toward ourſelves; whence we are led to 


* imagine, that our love of perſons, as well as irration- 
4 al objects, flows intirely from ſelf-intereſt.” But let 
us here examine ourſelves more narrowly, Do we only 
' wiſh well to the beneficent, becauſe it is our interelt 

to doſo? Or do we chooſe to love them, becauſe our 
love is the means of procuring their bounty? If it be 
ſo, then we could indifferently love any character, even 

to obtain the bounty of a third perſon ; or we could be 
bribed by a third perſon to love the greateſt villain 
heartily, as we may be bribed to external offices: now 
this is plainly impoſſible. Nay, farther, is not our 

| good-will the conſequent of bounty, and not the means 
of procuring it? External ſhew, obſequiouſneſs, aud 
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diſimulation may precede an opinion of beneſicence; 
but real love always preſuppoſes it, and will neceſſarily 
ariſe even when we expect no more, from conſideration 


of paſt benefits. 
Or can any one ſay he only loves the beneficent, as 


he does a field or garden, becauſe of its advantage? 
His love then muſt ceaſe toward one who has ruined 
himſelf in kind offices to him, when he can do him no 
more; as we ceaſe to love an inanimate object which 
ceaſes to be uſeful, unleſs a poetical proſopopocia ani- 


mate it, and raiſe an imaginary gratitude, which is in- 


deed pretty common. Beneficence then mult increaſe _ 


our good-will, as it raiſes complacence, which is ſtill 
attended with ſtronger degrees of benevolence : and 
hence we love even thoſe who | are beneficent to o- 
thers. | DT 


In the benefits which we receive outfits; we are 


more fully ſenſible of their value, and of the circum- 
ſtances of the action, which are evidences of a generous. 


temper in the donor; and from the good opinion we 


have of ourſelves, we are apt to look upon the kindneſs 


as better employed, than when it is beſtowed on others, 


of whom perhaps we have leſs favourable ſentiments, 
It is however ſufficient to remove the objection, that 
bounty from a donor apprehended as morally evil, or 
extorted by force, or conferred with ſome view of ſelf- 
intereſt, will not procure real good-will; nay, it may 
raiſe indignation, if we ſuſpect diſſimulation of love, or 

a deſign to allure us into any thing diſhonourable : 
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' whereas viſely employed bounty is always approved, 
and gains love to the author from all who hear of it, 


Go 1 ariſes from ſelf-love, or views of intereſt, 
ieee. and all virtue flows from ſuch good-will, 
or ſome other affection equally diſintereſted; it re- 


mains, That there muſt be ſome other aſſection than : 


& ſelf- love, or been which excites us to the Kong 
s we call virtuous,” 
Had we no other ultimate deſire but that of private 
advantage, we muſt imagine that every rational being 
acts only for its own advantage; and however we may 
| call a beneficent being a good being, becauſe it acts for 


our advantage, yet upon this ſcheme we ſhould not be 


apt to think there is any beneficent being in nature, or 
a being who acts for the good of others. Particularly, 
if there is no ſenſe of excellence in public love, and 
promoting the happineſs of others, whence ſhould this 
_ - perſuaſion ariſe, ** That the Deity will make the vir- 
“ tuous happy? Can we prove that it is for the ad- 


vantage of the Deity todo ſo? This I fancy will be 


looked upon as very abſurd, by many who yet expect 
mercy and beneficenee in the Deity, And if there be 
ſuch diſpoſitions in the Deity, where is the impoſſibility 
of ſome ſmall degree of this public love in his crea- 
tures? And why mult they be ſuppoſed incapable of 
acting but from ſelf-love ? | 

In ſhort, without acknowledging ſome other prin- 
ciple of action in rational agents than ſelf-love, I ſce 


No ultimate good-will toward perſons 
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no foundation to expect beneficence, or rewards from 
Cod or man, farther than it is the intereſt of the be- 


nefactor; and all expectation of benefits from a being 


whoſe intereſts are independent on us, muſt be perfectly 
ridiculous. What. ſhould engage the Deity to reward 
virtue? virtue is commonly ſuppoſed, upon this ſcheme, 
to be only a conſulting our own happineſs in the moſt 
artful way, conſiſtently with the good of the whole; 
and in vice the ſame thing is fooliſhly. purſued, in a 
manner which will not ſo probably ſucceed, and which 


18 contrary to the good of the whole. But how is the 


Deity concerned in this whole, if every agent always 
acts from ſelf-love ? And what ground have we, from 
the idea of infinite power and art, to believe the Deity 
is good in the Chriſtian ſenſe, that is, ſtudious of the 
good of his creatures? Perhaps the miſery of his crea- 
tures may give him as much pleaſure, as their bappi- 
neſs: and who can find fault, or blame ſuch a being 
to ſtudy their miſery ? for what elſe ſhould we expect? 
A Manichean evil god, is a notion which men would as 
readily run into, as that of a good one, if there is no 
excellence in diſintereſted love, and no being acts but 
for its own advantage; unleſs we proved, that the hap- 
pineſs of creatures was advantageous to the Deity, 
X. HavixG removed theſe falſe Thani ola 
ſprings of virtuous aQions, let us next hob ag ao, 
4 of virtue 
eſtabliſh the true one, viz, ſome deter- 175 4 
mination of our nature to ſtudy the good of others; or 
ſome inſtinct, antecedent. to all reaſon from intereſt, 
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which influences us to the love of others; even as the 
moral ſenſe, * above explained, determines us to ap- 


prove the actions which flow from this love in our- 
ſelves or others. This diſintereſted affection, may ap- 
pear ſtrange to men impreſſed with notions of ſelf-love, 
as the ſole ſpring of action, from the pulpit, the ſchools, 


the ſyſtems, and converſations regulated by them: but 
let us conſider it in its ſtrongeſt and ſimpleſt kinds; and 


when we ſee the poſlibility of it in theſe inſtances, we 
may eaſily diſcover its univerſal extent, 

An honeſt farmer will tell you, that he 
Natural 


1 children, and loves them without any deſign 
of good to himſelf. But ſay ſome of our philoſophers, 
* The happineſs of their children gives parents plea- 
“ ſure, and their miſery gives them pain; and there- 
s fore to obtain the former, and avoid the latter, they 
& ſtudy, from ſelf-love, the good of their children.” 
Suppoſe ſeveral merchants joined in partnerſhip of their 
whole effects; one of them is employed abroad in ma- 
naging the ſtock of the company; his proſperity occa- 
fions gain to all, and his loſſes give them pain for their 
ſhare in the loſs : is this then the ſame kind of affection 
with that of parents to their children? Is there the 
ſame tender, perſonal regard? I fancy no parent will 
ſay ſo. In this caſe of merchants there is a plain con- 
junction of intereſt; but whence the conjunction of 


Ses ſeck. i, 


ſtudies the preſervation and happineſs of his 
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intereſt between the parent and child? Do the child's 


ſenſations give pleaſure or pain to the parent? Is the 


parent hungry, thirſty, ſick, when his children are ſo? 
No; but his naturally implanted deſire of their good, 


and averſion to their miſery, makes him be affected 


vith joy or ſorrow from their pleaſures or pains. This 


deſire then is antecedent to the conjunction of intereſt, 
and the cauſe of it, not the effect: it then muſt be 


diſintereſted, ** No; ſay others, children are parts of 


* ourſelves, and in loving them we but love ourſelves 
* in them.” A very good anſwer! Let us carry it as 


far as it will go. How are they parts of ourſelves? - 


Not as a leg or an arm: we are not conſcious of their 
ſenſations. ** But their bodys were formed from parts 
* of ours.” So is a fly, or a maggot, which may 
breed in any diſcharged blood or humour: very dear 


inſets ſurely ! there muſt be ſomething elſe then 


which makes children parts of ourſelves; and what is 
this but that affection, which nature determines us to 


have toward them? This love makes them parts of 


ourſelves, and therefore does not flow from their being 
ſo before. This is indeed a good metaphor; and 
Where-ever we find a determination among ſeveral ra- 
tional agents to mutual love, let each individual be 
looked upon as a part of a great whole, or ſyſtem; 
and concern himſelf in the public good of it. 

Another author thinks all this eaſily deducible from 
elk ore. Children are not only made of our bodies, 


* but reſemble us in body and mind; r are ratĩ 


K 
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* nal agents as we are, and we only love our own 
« likeneſs in them.“ Very good all this. What is 
likeneſs? Tis not individual ſameneſs; tis only be- 
ing included under one general or ſpecifical idea, Thus 
there is likeneſs between us and other mens children, 
thus any man is like any other, in ſome reſpects; a 
man is alſo like an angel, and in ſome reſpects like a 
| brute. Is there then a natural diſpoſition in every man 
to love his like, to wiſh well not only to his individual 
ſelf, but to any other like rational or ſenſitive being? 
and this diſpoſition ſtrongeſt, where there is the great- 


| _ eſt likeneſs in the more noble qualities? If all this is 


called by the name of ſelf-love; be it ſo: the higheſt 
myſtic needs no more diſintereſted principle; tis not 
confined to the individual, but terminates ultimately on 


the good of others, and may extend to all; fince each 


one ſome way reſembles each other. Nothing can be 
better than this ſelf-love, nothing more generous. 
If any allege, that parents always derive pleaſure, 
© often honour, and ſometimes wealth, from the viſ- 
dom and proſperity of their children, and hence all 
* parental ſolicitude ariſes; let us recolle& what was 
faid above; all theſe motiyes ceaſe upon approach of 
death, and yet the affection is as ſtrong then as ever. 
Let parents examine their own hearts, and ſee if theſe 
vie are the only ſprings of their affection, and that 
toward the moſt infirm, from whom there is leal 
hope. Ee 5 PD. 


* 
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But a later author obſerves, That natural af- 
« fection in parents is weak, till the children begin to 


give evidences of knowledge and affections. Mo- 


thers ſay they feel it ſtrong from the very firſt: and 
yet I could wiſh, for the deſtruction of his hypotheſis, 
that what he alledges was true; as I fancy it is in ſome 
meaſure,tho' we may find in ſome parents an affection to- 
ward idiots. The obſerving of underſtanding and affe&i- 
ons in children, which make them appear moral agents, 


can increaſe love toward them without proſpeR of inte - 


reſt ; for I hope, this increaſe of love is not from proſpect 
of advantage from the knowledge or affection of children, 
for whom parents are ſtil] toiling, and never intend to 
be refunded their expences, or recompenſed for their 
labour, but in caſes of extreme neceſſity; If then the 


obſerving a moral capacity can be the occaſion of in- 
ereaſing love without ſelf-intereſt, even from the frame 
of our nature; pray, may not this be a foundation of 


weaker degrees of love, where there is no preceding 
tie of parentage, and extend it to all mankind? sg 
XI. AnD that this is fo in fact, will „ „„ „ 
ä RL Public affec> 
appear by conſidering ſome more diſtant 1 
attachments. If we obſerve any neigh · N Tok © 
bours, from whom perhaps we have received no good 


offices, formed into friendſhips, familys, partnerſhips, 
and with honeſty and kindneſs aſſiſting each other; 
Pray aſk. any mortal, if he would * 


eee the fable of the Bees, Pag, 68. 30 Ba. 
#2 
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proſperity, when their intereſts are no way ee 


with his own, than their miſery and ruin? and you 
ſhall find a bond of benevolence farther extended than 
a family and children, altho' the ties are not ſo ſtrong. 
Again, ſuppoſe a perſon, for trade, hath left his na- 
tive country, and with all his kindred had ſettled his 
fortunes abroad, without any view of returning; and 


only imagine he had received no injurys from his 


country: aſk ſuch a man, would he not rather defire 
the proſperity of his country? Or could he, now that 


his intereſts are ſeparated from that of his nation, as 


readily wiſh that it was laid waſte by tyranny, or a fo- 
reign power? I fanſy his anſwer would ſhew us a be · 
nevolence extended beyond neighbourhoods or acquain- 
tances. Let a man of a compoſed temper, out of the 
hurry of his private affairs, only read of the conſtitu- 
tion of a foreign country, even in the moſt diſtant 
parts of the earth, and obſerve art, deſign, and a ſtudy 
of public good in the laws of this aſſociation; and 
he ſhall. find his mind moved in their fayour ; he ſhall 


be contriving rectifications and amendments. in their 
conſtitution, and regret any unlucky part of it, which 


may be pernicious to their intereſt; he ſhall bewail 
any diſaſter which befalls them, and accompany all 
their fortunes with the affections of a friend. Now 
this proves benevolence to be in ſome degree extended 
to all mankind, where there is no interfering intereſt, 
which from ſelf love may obftru it. And had we any 
' notions of rational agents, capable of moral affections, 


/ 
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in the moſt diſtant planets, our good wiſhes would ſtill. 
attend them, and we ſhould deſire their happineſs. And 
that all theſe affections, whether more or leſs exten- 
| five, are properly diſintereſted, not even founded on 
any defire of that happineſs we may expect in ſeeing 
their proſperous condition; may appear from this, that 
they would continue even at the inſtant of our death, 
or intire deſtruction, as was already ne Art. IV. 
of this ſection. 
XII. HERE we ma ii rev 
the foundation of what 8 call em rema love, No tional 
or love of one's native country. Whatever 
place we have lived in for any conſiderable time, there 
we have moſt diſtinctly remarked the various affections 
of human nature; we have known many lovely cha- 
raters ; we remember the affociations, friendſhips, fa- 
milys, natural affections, and other human ſentiments : 
our moral ſenſe determines us to approve theſe lovely 
diſpoſitions, where we have moſt diſtinctly obſerved 
them; and our benevolence concerns us in the intereſts 
of thoſe perſons poſſeſſed of them. When we come to 
obſerve the like as diſtinctly in another country, we 
begin to acquire a national love toward it alſo; nor 
has our own country any other preference in our idea, 
unleſs it be by an aſſociation of the pleaſant ideas of 
our youth, with the buildings, fields, and woods where 
we received them. This may let us ſee how tyranny, 
faction, a neglect of juſtice, a corruption of manners, 
and any thing which occaſions the miſery of the ſs 
K 3 7 
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Jed, * this national love, and the dear idea of 


The reaſon why 


natural affecti- 


Ws ought . to obſerve, That 
the only reaſon of that apparent want 
of natural affection, among collateral 
ens do not al- 

relations, i is, that theſe natural incli- 

Ws appear. nations, in many caſes, are over power- 
ed by ſelf. loye, where there happens any oppoſition 
of intereſts ; but where this does not happen, we ſhall 
find all mankind under its influence, tho' with diffe- 
rent degrees of ſtrength, according to the nearer or 
more remote relations they ſtand in to each other; and 

according as the natural affection of benevolence is 

| Joined with and ſtrengthened by eſteem, gratitude, 
compaſſion, or other kind affections; or on the contra- 

ty, weakened by diſplicence, anger, or envy, 
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„Gr. MW; 


The Senſe of Virtue, and the various Opinions about 
it, reducible to one general foundation. The Man- 
ner of computing the Morality of Actiont. 


I. IF we examine all the actions which „ 5 
5 All virtus 

are counted amiable any-where, 

2 benevolent. 

and inquire into the grounds upon which 

they are approved, we ſhall find that in the opinion of 
the perſon who approves them, they generally appear 
as benevolent, or flowing from good-will to others, 
and a ſtudy of their happineſs, whether the approver 
be one of the perſons beloved, or profited, or not; ſo 
that all thoſe kind affections which incline us to make 
others happy, and all actions ſuppoſed to flow from 
ſuch affections, appear morally good, if, while they are 
benevolent towards ſome perſons, they be not pernici» 
ous to others. Nor ſhall we find any thing amiable in 
any action whatſoever, where there is no benevolence 
imagined ; nor in any diſpoſition, or capacity, which 
is not ſuppoſed applicable to, and deſigned for, benevo- 
lent purpoſes. Nay, as was before obſerved,* the ac- 
tions which in fact are exceedingly uſeful, ſhall appear 
void of moral beauty, if we know they proceeded from 
no kind intentions towards others; and yet an unſue- 


| 8 See ſect. ii, art. 3. 3 art. 9. 8 5 EY 
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ce ſoful attempt of kindneſs, or of promoting public 


good, ſhall appear as amiable as the molt ſucceſsful, 
jf it flowed from as ſtrong benevolence. 


II. Hence thoſe affections, which would 
lead us to do good to our benefactor, ſhall 


appear amiable, and the contrary affections odious, even 


when our actions cannot poſſibly be of any advantage 


or hurt to him. Thus a ſincere love and gratitude to- 
ward our benefactor, a chearful readineſs to do what- 
ever he ſhall require, how burdenſome ſoever, a hearty 
inclination to comply with his intentions, and content- 
ment with the ſtate he has placed us in, are the ſtrongeſt 
evidences of benevolence we can ſhew to ſuch a per- 
ſon; and therefore they muſt appear exceedingly ami- 


able. And under theſe is included all the rational de- 
votion, or religion toward a deity * as good, 
which we can poſſibly perform. 
We may here tranſiently obſerve one circumſtance 
in the frame of our nature, which is wonderfully adap- 


ted topromote benevolence, viz. That as a benefit con- 
| ferred neceſſarily raiſes gratitude in the perſon who 


receives it, ſo the expreſſions of this gratitude, even 
from the meaneſt of mankind, are wonderfully delight- 
ful to the benefactor. Never were there any mortals. 
ſo poor, ſo inconſiderable, whoſe grateful praiſe would 
not be ſome way delightful; and by whom we would 


not rather chooſe to be beloved than hated, if their 
love no way evidenced us to be partners in their vices, 
or concerned in their meanneſs. And thus the moſt 
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abject perſon obliged is capable, and inclined to make 
no ſmall addition to our happineſs by his love and gra- 
titude, when he is utterly incapable of any other re- 
turn, and when we expect none from him: Thus, 


"an eb —A 8 nit 
By owing owes not, but ſtill pays, at once 


Indebted 2 diſcharged— * 


As to tant performances of religion, they are 


no doubt very various in different nations and ages; 


and education may give men opinions, that certain acti- 
ons are pleaſing, and others diſpleaſing to the Deity: 
but then, where- ever any external rite of worſhip is 
approved, there alſo it is looked upon to proceed from 
love toward the Deity, or ſome other affection neceſſa- 
rily joined with love, as reverence, repentance, or ſor- 
row to have offended. So that the general principle of 
love is the foundation of all the apparent moral excel- 
lence, even in the moſt fantaſtic rites of worſhip which 
were ever approved. For as to rites deſigned only to 
appeaſe a furious being, no mortal, I fancy, apprehends 
there is any virtue, or excellence in them; but that 
they are choſen only as the diſhonourable means of a- 
voiding a greater evil. Now as there are various opini- 
ons about what is acceptable to the Deity, it neceſſarily 


| follows, ©* That, accordingly, practices, and approbati- 


* Paradiſe Loſt, book iv. line 35. 
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© on, mult be various; tho' all the moral goodneſs of 
actions is ſtill preſumed to flow from love.“ 
| III. AGAIN, that we may ſee how bene- 
Social 
Vvolence is the foundation of all apprehended 
Virtues. 
ſerve, that amidſt the diverſity of ſentiments on this 

head among various ſes, this is ſtill allowed to be the 
way of deciding the controverſy about any diſputed 
practice, viz. to inquire whether this conduct, or the 
_ contrary, will moſt effectually promote the public good, 
The morality is immediately adjuſted, when the na- 
tural tendency, or influence of the action upon the 
univerſal natural good of mankind, is agreed upon. 
That which produces more good than evil in the 
whole, is acknowledged good ; and what does not, is 
counted evil. In this caſe, we no other way regard 
the good of the actor, or that of thoſe who are thus 
_ inquiring, than as they make a part of the great . 

tem. 
In our late debates 3 paſſive 8 and 
the right of reſiſtance in defence of privileges, the 
point diſputed among men of ſenſe was, Whether 
« univerſal ſubmiſſion would probably be attended 
© with greater natural evils, than temporary inſurrec- 

* tions, when privileges are invaded ? and not, Whe- 

ther what tended in the whole to the public natural 
« good, was alſo morally good?” And if a divine 
command was alledged in favour of the doctrine of 
paſſive obedience, this would, no doubt, by its eternal 


excellence in ſocial virtues, let us only ob- 
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ſanctions caſt the balance of natural good to its own 
fide, and determine our election from intereſt ; and 
yet our ſenſe of the moral good in paſlive obedience, 
would ſtill be founded upon ſome ſpecies of benevo- 
lence, ſuch as gratitude toward the Deity, and ſub- 
miſſion to his will to whom we are ſo much obliged. 
But I fancy thoſe, who believe the Deity to be good, 
would not raſhly alledge ſuch a command, unleſs they 
alſo aſſerted, that the thing commanded did tend more 
to the univerſal good, than the contrary, either by 
preventing the external evils of civil war, or by enur- 
ing men to patience, or ſome other quality which they 
apprehended neceſſary to their everlaſting happineſs, 
And were it not ſo, paſſive obedience might be recom- 
mended as an inglorious method of eſcaping a greater 
miſchief, but could never have any thing morally ami- 
able in it. | 

But let us quit the diſputes of the learned, on 
whom, it may be alledged, cuſtom and education have 
a powerful influence; and conſider upon what grounds, 
in common life, actions are approved or condemned, 
vindicated or excuſed, We are univerſally aſhamed to 
ſay an action is juſt, becauſe it tends to my advantage, 
or to the advantage of the actor: and we as ſeldom 
condemn a beneficent kind action, becauſe it is not ad- 
vantageous to us, or to the actor. Blame and cenſure 
are founded on a tendency to public evil, or a prin- 
eiple of private malice in the agent, or neglect at leaſt 
of the good of others; on inhumanity of temper, or 
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at leaſt ſuch ſtrong ſelfiſhneſs as makes the agent care · 
leſs of the ſuffetings of others: and thus we blame 
and cenſure when the action no way affects ourſelves. 


All the moving and perſuaſive vindications of actions, 


which may, from ſome partial evil tendency, appear 
| evil, are taken from this, that they were neceſſary to 
ſome greater good, which counterbalanced the evil: 

* Severity toward a few, is compaſſion toward multi- 
e tudes. —Tranſitory puniſhments are neceſſary for 
* avoiding more durable evils. Did not ſome ſuffer 
* on ſuch occaſions, there would be no living for ho- 
* neſt men,” —and ſuch like. And even when an ac - 
tion cannot be intirely juſtify d, yet how greatly is the 
guilt extenuated, if we can alledge, That it was on- 
& ly the effect of inadvertence without malice, or of 
* partial good nature, friendſhip, compaſſion,” natural 
* affetion, or love of a party? All theſe conſidera- 
tions ſhew, what is the univerſal foundation of our ſenſe 


of moral good, or evil, viz. benevolence toward others. 


on the one hand, and malice, or even indolence, and 
unconcernedneſs about the manifeſt public evil on the 
other. And let it be here obſerved, that we are ſo far 
from imagining all men to act only from ſelf-love, that 
we univerſally expect in others a regard for the pu- 
blic; and do not look upon the want of this, as bare- 
ly the abſence of moral good, or virtue, but even 3s 
poſitively evil and hateful, . 
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each other; let us therefore obſerye 
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IV. Conrzaars may illuſtrate Mora / evil not 


the general foundation of our ſenſe of always malice, 


moral evil more particularly, Difiategeſted malice, or 
ultimate defire of the miſery of others, is the higheſt. 
pitch of what we count vitious; and every action ap- 
pears evil, which is imagined to flow from any degree 
of this affection. Perhaps a violent paſſion may hurry 
men into it for a few moments, and our raſh angry ſen- 
timents of our enemys, may repreſent them as having 
ſuch odious diſpoſitions ; but it is very probable, from 
the reaſons offered above, that there is no ſuch de- 
oree of wickedneſs in human nature, as, in cold blood, 
to deſire the miſery of ore, when it is conceived no 
way uſeful to our intereſt. 

The ſtory of Nero and Paetus may be alledged 
againſt this, but perhaps unjuſtly, even allowing the 
fact to be true. Nero was conſcious he was hated by 
thoſe whom the world called good men, and that they 
were dangerous to him; he fancied his beſt ſecurity 
lay in being terrible, and appearing ſuch on all occa- 
ſions, by making others miſerable when he pleaſed, 
to let his enemies ſee, that they ſhould have no ſecu- 
rity from that compaſhon which a Nero would imagine 
argued weakneſs. This unfortunate gentleman's hap- 
pineſs might by ſome fooliſh courtier be ſo related, as 
to carry a reproof of the tyrant's unnatural purſuits, 
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whereby his paſſion might be excited to cut off the 
perſon admired, and preferred before him. Any of 


theſe motives of apparent intereſt ſeem more probably 


| to have influenged him, than that we ſhould in bim, 
and a few others, ſuppoſe a principle of calm malice 


without intereſt, of which the reſt of . ſeem in · 


tirely incapable. 


Temper if The temper of a tyrant Gs kd | 


a tyrant, 


to be a continued ſtate of anger, hatred, 
and fear, To form our judgment then of 
his motives of action, and thoſe of men of like tem - 


pers in lower ſtations, let us refle& upon the apprehen- 


ſions we form of mankind, when we are under any of 
thoſe paſſions which to the tyrant are habitual. When 


we are under the freſh impreſſions of an injury, we 
_ plainly find, that our minds are wholly filled with ap- 
prehenſions of the perſon who injured us, as if he were 
abſolutely evil, and delighted in doing miſchief : we 


overlook the virtues, which, when calm, we could have 
obſerved in him: we forget that perhaps he acted 
from ſelf-love, and not malice, or, it may be, ſome 
generous or kind intention toward others, Theſe, 


probably, are the opinions which a tyrant conſtantly 


forms concerning mankind; and having very much 
weakened all kind affections in himſelf, however he 
may pretend to them, he judges of the tempers of 0- 
thers by his own. And were men really ſuch as he ap- 


prehends them, his treatment of them would not be 


very unreaſonable, We ſhall generally find our paſk- 
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V. Tus actions which flow ſolely 
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ons 00 ſuitably to the apprehenſions we * of 
others: if theſe be raſhly formed upon ſome ſudden 
flight views, it is no wonder if we find diſpoſitions fol- 


lowing upon them, _y little ſued to the real ſtate of 


human nature. 

The ordinary gings of v vice — among 
men, muſt be a miſtaken ſelf · love, made ſo 
violent, as to overcome benevolence; or af - ſprings * 
fections ariſing from falſe, and raſhly- form- wack 
ed opinions of mankind, which we run into thro' the 
weakneſs of our benevolence. When men, who had 
good opinions of each other, happen to have contrary 
intereſts, they are apt to have their good opinions of 
each other abated, by imagining a deſigned oppoſition 
from malice 5 without this, they can ſcarcely hate one 
another. Thus two candidates for the ſame office wiſh 
each other dead, becauſe that is an ordinary way by 
which men make room for each other ; but if there re- 
mains any reflection on each other's virtue, as there 
ſometimes may in benevolent tempers, then their op- 
poſition may be without hatred ; and if another better 


Ordinary 


poſt, where there is no competition, were beſtowed on 


one of them, the other ſhall rejoice at it, 


from ſelf-love, and yet evidence no want ee ng 
of benevolence, having no hurtful effects erent. | 
upon others, ſeem perfectly indifferent in a moral ſenſe, 


and neither raiſe the love or hatred of the obſerver, 


Our reaſon can indeed diſcoyer certain bounds, within 


9 
Sea. lit. 
which we may not only act from ſelf. love, e 

with the good of the whole; but every mortal's acting 
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thus within theſe bounds for his own good, is abſolute- 


ly neceſſary for the good of the whole; and the want 


of ſuch ſelf-love would be univerſally pernicious, 


Hence, he who purſues his own private good, with 
an intention alſo to concur with that conſtitution which 
tends to the good of the whole; and much more he 
who promotes his own good, with a direct view of 


making himſelf more capable of ſerving God, or doing 
good to mankind ; acts not only innocently, but alſo 
honourably, and virtuouſly : for in both theſe caſes, 
benevolence concurs with ſelf-Jove to excite him to the 


action. And thus a negle& of our own good may be 


morally evil, and argue a want of benevolence toward 
the whole. But when ſelf-love breaks over the bounds 


above-mentioned,and leads us into actions detrimental to 


others, and to the whole; or makes us inſenſible of the 
generous kind affections; then it appears vitious, and 


is diſapproved. So alſo, when upon any ſmall injurys, 


or ſudden reſentment, or any weak ſuperſtitious ſuggeſ- 


tions, our benevolence becomes ſo faint, as to let us en- 
tertain odious conceptions of men, or any part of them, 
without juſt ground, as if they were wholly evil, or 
malicious, or as if they were a worſe ſort of beings 


than they really are; theſe conceptions muſt lead us 


into malevolent affections, or at leaſt weaken our good. 
ones, and makes us oe vitious, ; 
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vi. BENEVOLENCE is a word fit | 

E\) Ty Benevolence of 
enough in general, to denote the in- different bind: 
ternal ſpring of virtue, as biſhop Cum- 2 
berland always uſes it. But to underſtand this more 
diſtinctly, tis highly neceſſary to obſerve, that under 
this name are included very different diſpoſitions of 
the ſoul. Sometimes it denotes a calm, extenſive affec- 
tion, or good-will toward all beings capable of happi- 
neſs or miſery ; ſometimes, 2. A calm deliberate af- 
fetion of the ſoul toward the happineſs of certain 
ſmaller ſyſtems or individuals: ſuch as patriotiſm, or 
love of a country, friendſhip, parental affection, as it 
is in perſons of wiſdom and ſelf-government : or, 3. 
Ihe ſeveral kind particular paſſions of love, pity, ſym- 
pathy, congratulation. This diſtinction between the 
calm motions of the will, affections, diſpoſitions, or in- 
ſtiocts of the ſoul, and the ſeveral turbulent n is 
elſewhere more fully conſidered. - 

Now though all theſe different diſpoſitions come 
under the general character of benevolent, yet as they 
are in nature different, ſo they have very different de- 
grees of moral beauty. The firſt ſort is above all ami- 
able and excellent: tis perhaps the ſole moral perfec- 
tion of ſome ſuperior natures; and the more this pre · 
vals and rules in any human mind, the more amiable 
the . e even when it on mr 


* See Treatiſe III. ITE art, ” and Treatiſe IV. fed, 
vi. art, iv, L 
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limits our lower appetites, but when it controuls our 
kind particular paſſions, or counteracts them. The ſe- 
| cond fort of benevolence is more amiable than the 
third, when it is ſufficiently. ſtrong to influence our 
conduct: and the third ſort, tho' of a lefler moral dig- 


' nity, is alſo heantiful, when it is no way oppoſite to 


theſe more noble principles, And when it is oppoſite, 
tho' it does not juſtify ſuch actions as are really detri- 
mental to greater ſyſtems, yet it is a ſtrong extenuat- 
ing circumſtance, and much alleviates the moral defor- 
mity. We are all ſenſible of this, when any perſon 
from friendſhip, parental affection, or pity, has done 
ſomething hurtful to larger ſocieties 
55 Feldt mat . Hens we wat alſo obſerve, that 
F , every moral agent juſtly conſiders him- 
excluded by ſelf „ Colter 
1 as a part of this rational ſyſtem, 
which may be uſeful to the whole; ſo 
that he may be, in part, an object of his own univerſal 
benevolence. Nay farther, as was hinted above, he may 
ſee, that the preſervation of the ſyſtem requires every 
one to be innocently ſolicitous about himſelf. Hence he 
may conclude, that an action which brings greater evil 
to the agent, than good to others, however it may evi- 
dence the ſtrength of ſome particular kind attachment. 
or of a virtuous diſpoſition in the agent, yet it muſt be 
founded upon a miſtaken opinion of its tendency to pu- 
blic good; ſo that a man who reaſoned juſtly, and 
conſidered the whole, would not be led into it, by the 
calm extenſive benevolence, how ſtrong ſoever it were; 
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nor would he recommend it to the practice of others; 


however he might acknowledge, that the detriment a- 
riſing to the agent, from a kind action, did evidence a 
ſtrong virtuous diſpoſition. Nay farther, if any good 
was propoſed to the purſuit of an agent, and he had a 
competitor, in every reſpect only equal to himſelf; the 
higheſt univerſal benevolence poſſible would not lead a 
wiſe man to prefer another to himſelf, were there no ties 
of gratitude, or ſome other external circumſtance tomove 
him to yield to bis competitor. A man ſurely of the 
ſtrongeſt benevolence, may juſt treat himſelf as he 
would do a third perſon, who was a competitor of 


equal merit with the other; and as his preferring ons 


to another, in ſuch a caſe, would argue no weakneſs 
of benevolence ; ſo, no more would he evidence it by 


preferring himſelf to a man of only equal abilities. 


Where-ever a regard to myſelf tends as much to 
the good of the whole, as regard to another; or where 
the evil to myſelf, is equal to the good obtained for 
mother; though by acting, in ſuch caſes, for the good 
of another, I really ſhew- a very amiable diſpoſition 3 
yet by acting in the contrary manner, from regard to 
myſelf, I evidence no evil diſpoſition, nor any want of 
the moſt extenſive benevolence; fince the moment of 
good to the whole is, in both caſes, exactly equal. 
And let it be here obſerved, that this does not ſuper» 
ſede the neceſſity of liberality, or gratuitous gifts, al · 
though in ſuch actions the giver loſes what the other 
receives 3 ſince the moment of good to any perſon, i ia 

1 2 
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any given caſe, is in a compound proportion of the quan- 
tity of the good itſelf, and the indigence of the perſon. 
Hence it appears, that a gift may make a much greater 
addition to the happineſs of the receiver, than the di- 
minution it occaſions in the happineſs of the giver : and 
hat the moſt uſeful and important gifts are thoſe from 
- the wealthy to the indigent, Yet gifts from equals 
are not ufelefs, fince they often increaſe the happineſs 
of both, as they are ſtrong evidences of mutual love: 
but gifts from the poor to the wealthy are really fool- 
iſn, unleſs they be only little expreſſions of gratitude, 
which are alſo fruitful of joy on both ſides: for theſe 
expreſſions of gratitude are really delightful and accept 
able to the wealthy, if they have any humanity; and 
weckte g n ee erk eee matter of Joy eee 
| e 

In like bedr wes an Aion hs more harm to 
the agent, than good to the public; the doing it evi- | 
dences an amiable and truly virtuous diſpoſition in the 
agent, though tis plain he ads upon a miſtaken view 
of his duty. But if the private evil to the agent be ſo 
great, as to make him incapable, at another time, of 
promoting a public good of greater moment than what 
s attained by this action; the action may really be evil, 
ſo far as it evidences a prior neglect of a greater attain 
able public good for a ſmaller one; though at preſent 
chis action alſo flows from a virtuous diſpoſition. 


% . vv 


ral qualitys of the objects any farther 
than the qualitys of the objects increaſe 
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ill. The moral beauty, or defor- 5 6 ne, 
mity of actions, is not altered by the mo- how felted 
by the qualitys 


or diminiſh the benevolence of the acti - es Hr. | 


on, or the public good intended by it. Thus bene- 
volence toward the worſt characters, or the ſtudy of 


their good, may be as amiable as any whatſoever; yea, 
| often more ſo than that toward the good, ſince it ar- 


gues ſuch a ſtrong degree of benevolence. as can ſur- 


mount the greateſt obſtacle, the moral evil in the ob- 


jet. Hence the love of unjuſt enemies, is counted a- 
mong the higheſt virtues. Yet, when our benevolence 
to the evil encourages them in their bad intentions, or 


makes them more capable of miſchief ; this diminiſhes 
or deſtroys the beauty of the action, or even makes it 


evil, as it betrays a neglect of the good of others more 
valuable; beneficence toward whom, would have tend- 


ed more to the publie good, than that toward our fa- 


vourites :' but benevolence toward evil characters, 
which neither encourages nor enables them to do miſ- 


chief, nor diverts our benevolence from perſons more 
uſeful, has as much moral beauty as any whatſoever, 


ln comparing the moral qualities of 
2 . 


 mo0g-varjous'a&tivns propoſed, or V eleftion.” 


find which of them has the greateſt mo- 4 
ral excellency, we are led 3 Gale of vive 


we to judge thus ; * 


S 
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expected to proceed from the action, the virtue is in 
proportion to the number of perſons to whom the hap- 
pineſs ſhall extend; (and here the dignity, or moral 
importance of perſons, may compenſate numbers) and 
in equal numbers, the virtue is as the quantity of the 
Happineſs, or natural good; or that the virtue is in a 

compound ratio of the quantity of good, and number of 


enjoyers. In the ſame manner, the moral evil, or vice, 


is as the degree of miſery, and number of ſufferers; 

ſo that that action is beſt, which procures the greateſt 
happineſs for the greateſt numbers; and that worſt, 
which, in like manner, occaſions miſery, 
Again, when the conſequences of ac- 


Conſequences, | 
tions are of a mixed nature, partly ad- how they af* 


vantageous, and partly pernicious; that 

action is good, whoſe good effects pre- 0 8 mo 
ponderate the evil by being uſeful to ma- 9, 
| ny, and pernicious to few; and that rods 

evil, which'is otherwiſe, Here alſo the moral impor- 
tance of characters, or dignity of perſons may compen- 
ſate numbers; as may alſo the degrees of happineſs 
or mifery : for to procure an inconſiderable good to 
many, but an immenſe evil to few, may be evil; and 
an immenſe good to few, _ eee a ſmall 
evil to many. 

But the conſequences which ae the morality of 
actions, are not only the direct and natural effects of 
the actions themſelves; but alſo all thoſe events which 

otherwiſe would not have happened. For many actions 


2 | 
- 
X 
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which have no immediate or natural evil effects, nay, 
which actually produce good effects, may be evil; if 
2 man foreſees, that the evil conſequences, which vill 
probably flow from the folly of others, upon his doing 
of ſuch actions, are ſo great as to overbalance all the 
good produced by thoſe actions, or all the evils which 
would flow from the omiſſion of them: and in ſuch 
caſes the probability is to be computed on both ſides. 
Thus, if an action of mine will probably, thro' the miſ- 
take or corruption of others, be made a precedent in 
unlike caſes, to very evil ations; or when my action, 
tho' good in itſelf, will probably provoke men to very 
evil actions, upon ſome miſtaken notion of their right; 
any of theſe conſiderations foreſeen by me, may make 
ſuch an action of mine evil, whenever the evils which 
will probably be occaſioned by the action, are greater 
than the evils occaſioned by the omiſſion. 

And this is the reaſon, that many laws prohibit ac ac- 
tions in general, even when ſome particular inſtances 
of thoſe actions would be very uſeful; becauſe an uni · 
verſal allowance of them, conſidering the miſtakes men 
would probably fall into, would be more pernicious 
than an univerſal prohibition ; nor could there be any 
more ſpecial boundarys fix'd between the right and 
wrong caſes. In ſuch caſes, it is the duty of perſons 
to comply with the generally uſeful conſtitution z or 
if in ſome very important inſtances, the violation of the 
law would be of leſs evil conſequence, than obedience 
toi, they muſt patiently reſolve to undergo thoſe pe - 

L 4 
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nalties, which, the ſtate has, for valuable ods to the | 
whole, appointed: and this diſobedience will have no- 


thing criminal in it, 


IX. *Tis here to be fd. ae tho' every * 
aſfection abſtraQly conſidered, is approved by our moral 
ſeoſe, yet all ſorts of affections or paſſions which pur- 
fue the good of others are not equally approved, or do 


not ſeem in the ſame degree virtuous, Our calm affec- 
tions, either private or public, are plainly diſtin& from 
our particular paſſions; calm ſelf · love quite diſtin& 
from hunger, thirſt, ambition, luſt, or anger; ſo calm 


good - will toward others is different from pity, paſſi - 


onate love, the parental affection, or the paſſion of par- 


ticular friends, Now every kind paſſion, which is not 


pernicious to others, is indeed approved as virtuous 


and lovely: and yet a calm good-will toward the 


ſame perſons appears more lovely. So calm good-will 
toward a ſmall ſyſtem is lovely and preferable to more 


paſſionate attachments; and yet a more extenſive calm 
| benevolence is ſtill more beautiful and yirtuous ; and 


the higheſt perfection of virtue is an univerſal calm 


good-will toward all ſenſitive natures, Hence it is; that 


we condemn particular attachments, when inconliſtent 
uith the intereſt of great ſocieties, becauſe they argue 
ſome defect in that more noble ane, which is 0 
e of virtue *. | ++: | 


© ot, see fe nen ſection 2. art. 3. And corned : 


nn. . 
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xX. From theſe obſervations, we may p 
bee what actions our moral ſenſe would * 474, 4 
moſt recommend to our election, as the b 
how virtu- 
molt perfectly virtuous: viz. ſuch as 1 5 
pear to have the moſt univerſal unlimited 
tendency to the greateſt and moſt extenſive happineſs 
of all the rational agents, to whom our influence can 
reach. All beneficence, even toward a part, is amia- 
ble, when not inconſiſtent with the good of the whole: 
but this is a ſmaller degree of virtue, unleſs our bene · 
ficence be reſtrained by want of power, and not want 
of love to the whole. All ſtrict attachments to partys, 
ſets, factions, have but an imperfect ſpecies of beauty, 
eren when the good of the whole requires a ſtricter at- 
tachment to a part, as in natural affection, or virtuous 
friendſhips ; except when ſome parts are ſo eminently 
uſeful to the whole, that even univerſal benevolence 
does determine us with ſpecial care and affection to 
ſtudy their intereſts. Thus univerſal benevolence would 
incline us to a more ſtrong concern for the intereſts of 
great and generous characters in a high ſtation, or 
make us more earneſtly ſtudy the intereſts of any ge- 
nerous ſociety, whoſe whole conſtitution was contrived 
to promote univerſal good. I hus a good fancy in ar- 
chiteQure would lead a man, who was not able to bear 
the expence of a completely regular building, to chooſe 
ſuch a degree of ornament as he could keep uniform- 
ly thro the whole, and not move him to make a vain 
wafiniſhed attempt in one part, of what he foreſaw he 
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could not ſucceed in as to the whole. And he would 


condemn a great profuſion of ornament on one part, 


above the proportion of the whole, unleſs that part be 
ſome eminent place of the edifice, ſuch as the chicf 
front, or public entrance; the adorning of which, would 


beautify the whole, more than an _—_ OG of or- 
nament on any other part. 


This conſtitution of our ale whereby' the OY | 
beauty of actions, or diſpoſitions, increaſes according 


to the number of perſons to whom the good effects of 


them extend; whence alſo actions which flow from the 


' nearer attachments of nature, ſuch as that between the 
ſexes, and the love of our offspring, do not appear ſo 
virtuous as actions of equal moment of good towards 
| perſons leſs attached to us; has been choſen by the 
Author of nature for this good reaſon, **That the more 

limited inſtincts tend to produce a ſmaller moment 
of good, becauſe confined to ſmall numbers; where- 


* as the more extenſive calm inſtin& of good-will, at- 


& tended with power, would have no bounds in its 


* good effects, and would never lead into any evil, as 
* the particular paſſions may: and hence it is made 


* more lovely to our ſenſe, that we might be induced 
© to cultivate and ſtrengthen it; and make it check 
even kind * when ME are RIGS 
46 greater good. | 


Moral diſpoſeti- From this primary idea of moral 


, and GY: moral good in thoſe diſpoltions, whe: 
_ ther natural or acquired, which enable us to do good to 


good in actions, may ariſe a notion of 


oo om @©f... yu, 


7 OY OE 
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others; or which are preſumed to be deſigned, and ac- 


quired or cultivated for that purpoſe; or are natural 


indications of a good temper, and uſually accompany 


it. And hence thoſe abilitys, while nothing appears con- 


trary to our preſumption, may increaſe our approbation 


of the poſſeſſor of them; but when they are imagined 
to be intended for public miſchief, they make us hate 
him the more: ſuch are a penetrating judgment, a te- 
nacious memory, a quick invention; patience of labour, 
pain, hunger, watching; a contempt of wealth, rumour, 
death. Theſe may be rather called natural abilitys, than 
moral qualitys: and we ſeem to have a natural reliſh 


for them diſtinct from moral approbation. But if we 


plainly ſee them maliciouſly A” they make ay | 
agent more deteſtable. | 

XI. To find an univerſal rule to 1 
compute the morality of any actions, 5 
with all their circumſtances, when we pas ee 
judge of the actions done by ourſelves, 4 * 1 SO 
or by others, we muſt obſerve the fol- 2 as w of 
” g propoſitions, or axioms. ee | 


The moral importance of any agent, or the 


2 of public good he produces, is in a compound 


proportion of his benevolence and abilitys. For 'tis 

plain that his good offices depend upon theſe two joint- 

ly. In like manner, the quantity of private good which 

any agent obtains for himſelf, is-in a like compound 

proportion of his ſelfiſh principles, and his abilitys. We 

ſpeak here only of the external goods of this world, 
_ | 
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vhich one purſues from ſome ſelfiſh principles. For as 
to internal goods of the mind, theſe are moſt effectu- 
ally obtained by the exerciſe of other affections than 
thoſe called ſelfiſh, even thoſe which carry the agent 
beyond himſelf toward the good of others. | 
2. la comparing the virtues. of different agents, 
when the abilitys are equal, the moments of public 
good are proportioned to the goodneſs of the temper, 
or the benevolence; and when the tempers are equal, 
the quantities of good are as the abiſit ys. 
3. The virtue then or goodneſs of temper is diredi- 
ly as the moment of good, when other circumſtances 
are equal, and-inverſly as the abilitys. That is to ſay, 
where the abilitys are greateſt, there is leſs virtue evi - 
denced in any given moment of good produced. 
4. But, as the natural conſequences of our actions 
are various, ſome good to ourſelves, and evil to the 
public; and others evil to ourſelves, and good to the 
public; or either uſeful both to ourſelves and others, 
or pernicious to both; the intire ſpring of good actions 
is not always benevolence alone; or of evil, malice 
alone; (nay, ſedate malice. is rarely found) but in 
moſt actions we muſt look upon ſelf-love as another 
force, ſometimes conſpiring with benevolence, and 
_ aſfiltiog it, when we are excited by views of private 
intereſt, as well as public good; and ſometimes op- 
- poling benevolence, when the good action is any 
way difficult or painful in the performance, or de- 
trimental in its conſequences to the agent. 


from the action, does at all affect its 
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| Theſe ſelfiſh motives ſhall be hereafter ® more fully 


explained; here we may in general denote them by 
the word intere/? : which when it concurs with bene- 


volence, in any action capable of increaſe or diminu- 
tion, muſt produce a greater quantity of good, than 


' benevolence alone in the ſame abilitys; and therefore, 
when the moment of good, in an action partly intend- 


ed for the good of the agent, is but equal to the mo- 
ment of good in the action of another agent, influenced 
only by benevolence, the former is lefs virtuous ; and 
in this caſe the intereſt muſt be deducted to find the 
true effect of the benevolence, or virtue. In the ſame 
manner, when intereſt is oppoſite to benevolence, and 
yet is ſurmounted by it ; this intereſt muſt be added to 
the moment, to increaſe the virtue of the action, or 
the ſtrength of the benevolence. By intereſt, in this laſt 
caſe, is underſtood all the advantage which the agent 
might have obtained by omitting the action, which is 
a negative motive to it; and __ when ſubtracted, ber 


Bat here we muſt ane has no 
gating not intended, altho* ca 
ſually or naturally redounding to us 


E and 


fſoreſgbt, affect 


actions. 


morality to make it lefs amiable : nor does any dif- 


eulty or evil unforeſeen, or not reſolved upon, make 


a kind action more virtuous; ſince in ſuch caſes felf- 


e Videſettion v. 
. | 
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love neither aſſiſts nor oppoſes benevolence. Nay, ſelf. 
intereſt then only diminiſhes the benevolence, wen 
without this vicw of intereſt the action would not 
have been undertaken, or ſo much good would not 


have been produced by the agent; and it extenuates 
the vice of an evil action, only when without this inte- 


reſt the action would not have been done by the agent, 


or ſo much evil have been produced by him. 


The ſixth axiom only explains the external marks 


by which men muſt judge, who do not ſee into each 


others hearts: for it may really happen in many caſes, 
that men may have benevolence ſufficient to ſurmount 
any difficulty, and yet they may meet with none at all : 
and in that caſe, it is certain there is as much virtue 
in the agent, tho' he does not give ſuch proof of it to 
his fellow-creatures, as if he had ſurmounted difficul- 
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tys in his kind actions. And this too muſt be the caſe . 


with the Deity, to whom nothing is difficult. 
Perſect 


we Into computation, as is above-mentioned, and 


none can act beyond their natural abilitys; that muſt 
be the perfection of virtue, where the moment of good 
produced equals the ability, or when the being 1 to 
the utmoſt of his power for the public good; 


hence the perfection of virtue in this caſe, is as he 


And this may ſhew us the only foundation for the 
boaſting of the Stoics, © That a creature ſuppoſed in- 


20 nocent, by purſuing virtue with his utmoſt power, 


Since then, in judging of the goodneſs of. 
temper in any agent, the abilities muſt come 


1 | . 
1 © may in virtue equal the gods. For in their old 3 
we ability be infinite, unleſs the good to be produced 
| in the whole, be ſo too, the virtue is not abſolutely 
perfect; and the quotient can never ſurmount unity. 
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4 compute the degree of depravity of 


1 expected from all mortals, but 
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XII. In the ſame manner we may Moral evil, 


any temper, direQly as the moment of how computed. 


evil effected, and inverſly as the abilitys. The ſprings 
of vicious actions however are ſeldom any real ultimate 
intention of miſchief, and never ultimate deliberate ma- 
| lice; butonly ſudden anger, ſelf-love, ſome ſelfiſh paſ- | 


fion or appetite, ſome kind attachments to parties, or 
particular kind paſſions. a 
. The motives of intereſt may 8 a c0- 


| operate with a deprav'd temper, or may oppoſe it, in 
the ſame manner that they cooperate with or oppoſe a 


good temper. When they cooperate, they diminiſh the 
moral evil ; when they oppoſe, they may argue the de- 
Pravity of temper to be greater, which is able to ſur- 
mount ſuch motives of intereſt. 

But we muſt obſerve, that not only in- fy 4 


they are preſumed from their nature, in ferefght. 


ſome meaſure, inclined to public good * ; ſo that a bare 


abſence of this deſire is enough to make an agent be 
reputed evil: nor is a direct intention of public evil 


0. tee rut IV. ſe, 6. 
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flows from ſelf-love, with a plain neglect of the good 
of others, or an inſenſibility of their miſery, which we 
either actually foreſee, or have a probable preſumption 


n ĩs true indeed, that that public evil which l nei- 


ther certainly foreſee, nor have actual preſumptions of, 
as the conſequence of my action, does not make my 
preſent action criminal or odious; even although 1 
might have foreſeen this evil by a ſerious examination 
of my own actions; becauſe ſuch actions do not at pre- 


ſent, evidence either malice, or want of benevolence. 


'But then it is alſo certain, that my prior negligence, in 
not examining the tendency of my actions, is a plain 


evidence of the want of that degree of good affections 


which is neceſſary to a virtuous character; and conſe- 
quently the guilt properly lies in this negle&, rather 
than in an action which really flows from a good in- 
tention. Human laws however, which cannot exa- 
mine the intentions, or ſecret knowledge of the agent, 


muſt judge in groſs of the action itſelf; preſuppofing 


all that knowledge as — attained, which we are 
obliged to attain. | | 


In like manner, no good effect, which I did not ac- 
tually foreſee and intend, makes my action morally 
good; however human laws or governors, who cannot 
ſearch into mens intentions, or know their ſecret de- 


| Gons, juſtly reward actions which tend to the public 


good, although the agent was engaged to thoſe aclions 


2 © 


Sec. III. Moral Good and Evil. | 
only by ſelfiſh views; and conſequently had no virtu- 
ous diſpoſition influencing him to them. 
The difference in degree of guilt between crimes of 
ignorance, when the ignorance is vincible, and faulty, 
as to the natural tendency of the action; and crimes of 
malice, or direct evil intention; conſiſts in this, that 
the former, by a prior neglect, argues a want of the 
due degree of benevolence, or right affection; the lat - 
ter evidences Ay evil allecions, which are vaſtly 
more odious. 
XIII. From aden en we 
may form almoſt a demonſtrative conclu- 
ſion, © that we have a ſenſe of goodneſs 
and moral beauty in actions, diſtinct from 
advantage; for had we no other foundation of ap- 
probation of actions, hut: the advantage which might 
ariſe to us from them, if they were done toward our- 
ſclves we ſhould make no account of the abilitys of the 
, agent, but would barely eſteem them according to their 
6 moment. The abilitys come in only to ſhew the de 
Me gree of benevolence, which ſuppoſes benevolence ne- 
_ ceſſarily amiable. Who was ever the better pleaſed 
with a barren rocky farm, or an inconvenient houſe, 
by being told that the poor farm gave as great increaſe _ 
as 1t could; or that the houſe accommodated its poſ- 
ſeſſor as well as it could? And yet in our ſentiments 
of actions, whoſe moment is very inconſiderable, it ſhall 
wonderfully increaſe the beauty to alledge, That it 
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& was all the poor agent could do Ow the public, or his 
* friend,” | 


. Morality of | 


characters. 


XIV. Tus moral beauty of deb 
ariſes from their actions, or ſincere inten- 
tions of the public good, according to 
their power. We form our judgment of them accord- 
ing to what appears to be their fixed diſpoſition, and 

not according to any particular ſallies of unkind paſ- 
ions; although theſe abate the beauty of good cha- 
racters, as the motions of the kind affections diminiſh 
the deformity of the bad ones. What then properly 
conſtitutes a virtuous character, is not ſome few acci- 


dieenntal motions of compaſſion, natural affection, or gra- 


titude; but ſuch a fixed humanity, or deſire of the pu- 
blic good of all, to whom our influence can extend, as 
uniformly excites us to all acts of beneficence ; and makes 
us careful of informing ourſelyes right, concerning the 
trueſt methods of ſerving their intereſts, Every mo- 
tion indeed of the kind affections appears in ſome de- 
gree amiable ; but we denominate the as from 
the prevailing principle, 
Hine? may. XV. SOME will not allow that vir- 
be the ſpring tue can ſpring from paſſions, inſtincts, or 
7 nffections of any kind. Tis true, kind 
| ee | particular paſſions are but a lower kind 
of goodneſs, even when they are not oppoſite to the 
general good, T hoſe calmer determinations of the will, 
whether of greater or leſs extent, or ſedate ſtrong af- 
fections, or deſires of the good of others, are more ami- 
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able. Theſe may be as much rooted in the frame of 


the ſoul, or there may be as natural a diſpoſition to 
them as to particular paſſions. They tell us, that 


« Virtue ſhould wholly ſpring from reafon; as if | 
reaſon or knowledge of any true propoſition could e- 


ver move to action where there is no end propoſed, and 


no affection or deſire tnward that end ®. Toe this ſee 


Treatiſe IV. ſect. i. and ii. 


The ultimate end, according to many of our mo- 
| alls, is to each one his own happineſs; and yet this 
he ſeeks by inſtinct. Now may not another inſtinct to- 


ward the public, or the good of others, be as proper a 
principle of virtue, as the inſtin& toward private happi- 
neſs? This is certain, that whereas we behold the ſel- 
fiſh actions of others, with indifference at beſt, we ſee 
ſomething amiable in every actien which flows from 

* Theſe gentlemen ſhould either remember the common 
doctrine of the ſchools, or elſe confute it better; that the 
T,9z;prrig Which is neceſſary in virtuous actions is 5pc&:5 Gn - 
ruh: and that virtue necds not only the x %% dan, but the 


deze cp. Theſe very authors who deny any affetions or 


motions of the will to be the proper ſprings of ſublime virtue, 
yet, inconſiſtently with themſelves, muſt allow in men of ſu- 


blime virtue, and eveu in the Deity too, a ſettled diſpoſition of 


will, or a conſtant determination, or deſire to act in conformity 


to reaſon, or a fixed affeftion toward a certain manner of con- 
duct. Now an ill-natured adverſary would call this an inſtinct, 


an eſſential or natural diſpoſition of will, an affectionate deter- 


mination toward a very ſublime object preſented by the under- 


ſending, See Ariſtotle's Magn. Moral. lib. i. c. 18, 35. and 
lb. ii, c.) and 8. and in many other places. 
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kind. affe&ions or paſſions toward others ; if they be 
condutted by prudence, ſo as any way to attain their 
end, conſiſtently with the general good. If it be ſaid, 
„That actions from inſtinct, are not the effect of 
* prudence and choice; this objection holds full 
as ſtrongly againſt the actions which flow from ſelf- 
love; ſince the uſe of our reaſon is as requiſite to 
find the proper means of promoting public good, as 
Private good. And as it muſt be an inſtin&, or a 
determination previous to reafon, which makes us 
purſue private good, as well as public good, as our 
end; there is the ſame occaſion for prudence and 
choice, in the election of proper means for promot- 
og of either. I ſee no harm in ſuppoſing, © that 
L men are naturally diſpoſed to virtue, and not left 
= «nw indifferent, until ſome proſpect of intereſt 
„ allures them to it.” Surely, the ſuppoſition of a be- 
neyvolent univerſal inſtinct, would recommend human 
nature, and its Author, more to the love of a good man, 
and leave room enough for the exerciſe of our reaſon, 
in contriving and ſettling rights, laws, ' conſtitutions ; 
in inventing arts, and practiſing them ſo as to gratify, 
in the moſt eſſectual manner, that generous inclination, 
And if we muſt bring in ſelf- love to make virtue ra- 
tional, a little reflection will diſcover, as ſhall appear 
| hereafter, that this benevolence is our greateſt happi- 
neſs ; and thence we may reſolve to cultivate, as much 
as poſlible, this ſweet diſpoſition, and to deſpiſe every 
oppoſite. intereſt, Not chat we can be truly virtuous, 
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if we intend only to obtain the pleaſure which ariſes 
from beneficence, without the love of others: nay, 
this very pleaſure is founded on our being conſcious of 
diſintereſted love to others, as the ſpring of our acti- 
ons. But ſelf-intereſt may be our motive in ſtudying 
to raiſe theſe kind affections, and to continue in this 
agreeable ſtate; though it cannot be the ſole, or prin- 
cipal motive of any action, which to our moral ſenſe 
ps virtuous *. 


* 'Tis thus we muſt underſtand many places of Plato, A- 
riſtotle, Cicero, and others of the antients, when they ſpeak of 
« a natural inſtin or diſpoſition in eaeh being, toward his own 

« preſervation and higheſt perfection, as the ſpring of virtue. 
Iis acknowledged by all, that we have ſuch an inſtinct, which 
muſt operate very inſtiſtinctly at firſt, till we come to conſider 
our conſtitution, and our ſeveral powers. When we do ſo, we 
find, according to them, the natural principles of virtue, or the 
cuenta dt Tl, implanted in us: they appear to us the nobleſt 
parts of our nature; ſuch are our deſires of knowledge, our 
reliſh for beauty, eſpecially of the moral kind, our ſociable af- 
fections. Theſe upon refleQtion we find to be natural parts of 
our conſtitution, and we deſire to bring them to perfection from 
the firſt· mentioned general inſtinct. We muſt not thence con 
clude, that all our affections ſpring from ſelf- love, or are ulti- 
mately purſuing private good. Diſintereſted affections are pre - 
ſuppoſed as natural parts of our conſtitution, and found in it 
upon reflection, not raiſed by an act of choice for ſome private 
good, nor ultimately purſuing it. (See Cicer. de Finib. lib. iii. 
and lib. v.) This would be manifeſtly contrary to the moſt 
expreſs words of theſe great men on friendſhip, patriotiſm, and 
other ſubjects. See Ariſtotle in the Magn. Moral. and Nicom, 
n and Cicero de Finib. lib, ii, and Hb. v. 
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From the preceding reaſonings we 
ſhall only draw this one inference, which 
ſeems the moſt joyful imaginable, even 
to the loweſt rank of mankind, viz. That no exter- 
* nal circumſtances of fortune, no involuntary diſad- 
_ © vantages, can exclude any mortal from the moſt he- 
© roic virtue. For how ſmall ſoever the moment of 
public good be, which any one can. accompliſh, yet if 
his abilities are proportionably ſmall, the virtue may be 
as great as any whatſoever. Thus, not only the prince, 
the ſtateſman, the general, are capable of true heroiſm, 
though theſe are the chief characters, whoſe fame is 
diffuſed through various nations and ages: but when 
we find in an honeſt trader, the kind friend, the faith - 
ful prudent adviſer, the charitable and hoſpitable neigh - 
bour, the tender huſband, and aſſectionate parent, the 
ſedate yet chearful companion, the generous aſſiſtant 
of merit, the cautious allayer of contention and debate, 
the promoter of love and good underſtanding among ac- 
quaintances; if we conſider, that theſe were all the 
good offices which his ſtation in the world gave him an 
opportunity of performing to mankind, we muſt judge 
this character really as amiable, as thoſe, whoſe ex- 
ternal ſplendor dazzles an injudicious world into an o- 
pinion, ** that they are the only heroes in virtue.” 


Hleroiſin in 
all flations. 
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| SE C T. Iv. 
All mankind agree in this general Foundation of their 
approbation of moral Actions. The grounds of the 
different Opinions about Morals. 


"bh o ſhew how far mankind agree This anal 
in that which we have made the ſenſe uni- 
univerſal foundation of this moral ſenſe, verſal. 
viz, benevolence, we have obſerved al- | 
ready *, that when we are aſked the reaſon of our ap- 
probation of any action, we univerſally alledge its uſe- 
fulneſs to the public, and not to the actor himſelf, If 
we are vindicating a cenſured action, and maintaining 
it lawful, we generally make this one article of our de- 
fence, ** That it injured no body, or did more good 
than harm,” On the other hand, when we blame any 
piece of conduct, we ſhew it to be prejudicial to others, 
beſides the actor; or to evidence at leaſt a negle& of 
their intereſt, when it was in our power to ſerve them; 
or when gratitude, natural affection, or ſome other diſ- 
| Intereſted tie ſhould have raiſed in us a ſtudy of their 
intereſt, If we ſometimes blame fooliſh conduct in o- 
thers, without any reflection upon its tendency to pu- 
blic evil, it is generally occaſioned by our benevolence, 
which makes us concerned for the ov befalliog others}. 


 * See above, ſect. m. art. 3. par. 3. 

+ Beſide that moral approbation or commendation, we have | 
alſo an immediate natural reliſh for certain powers and abili- 
tics, and the regular exerciſe of them; and a diſlike and con» 
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We all know how great an-extenuation of crimes it is, 


to alledge, That the poor man does harm to no body 


but himſelf;” and how often this turns hatred into 

Pity. And yet we ſhall find, that the greateſt part of the 
actions which are immediately prejudicial to ourſelves, 
and are often looked upon as innocent toward others, 
do really tend to the public detriment, by making us in- 
capable of performing the good offices we could other - 
wiſe have done, and perhaps would have been inclined 
to do. This is the caſe of i Ince, * extrava 
gant luxury. — e 
420; Ann further; we may Mn 
3 that no action of any other ae was 
es bation. ever approved by us, but upon ſome 

apprehenſion, well or ill grounded, 

of ſome really good moral quality. If we obſerve the 

ſentiments of men concerning actions, we ſhall find, 

that it is always ſome really amiable and benevolent ap- 

pearance which engages their approbation, We Ay 

perhaps commit miſtakes, in Judging that actions tend 
to the public good, which do not; or be ſo inad- 
vertent, that while our attention is fixed on ſome par- 

tial good effects, we may quite overlook many evil 
conſequences which counterbalance the good. Our rea- 
ſon may be very deficient in its office, by giving us par · 


e the 


tempt of a perſon who wants them, or has not cultivated them; 
when we don't think of any ſubſerviency to a public good. 
But this is rather perceiving a Tees" or a mean character, 
n vitious one. | 
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_ tial repreſentations of the tendency of attionss but tis 
fill ſome apparent ſpecies of benevolence which com- 
mands our approbation. And this ſenſe, like our other 
| ſenſes, though counteracted by ſtronger motives of ex- 
' ternal advantage, ceaſes not to operate, but makes us un- 
_ eaſy and difſatisfied with ourſelyes ; even as the ſenſe of 
_ taſting makes us loath and diſlike the nauſeous potion, 
- which we may force ourſelves, from intereſt, to ſwallow, 
It is therefore to no purpoſe to alledge 
here, That many actions are really done 
and approved, which tend to the uni- 
4 verſal detriment.” For the ſame way, actions are 
often performed, and in the mean time approved, which 
tend to the hurt of the actor. But as we do not, from 
ke latter, infer the actor to be void of ſelf-love, or a 
ſenſe of intereſt; no more ſhould we infer from the 
former, that ſuch men are void of a ſenſe of morals, 
or a deſire of public good. The matter is plainly this: | 
Men are often miſtaken in the tendency of actions ei- 
ther to public or private goed: nay, ſometimes yiolent 
_ paſſions, while they laſt, will make them approve very 
bad actions by their moral ſenſe, and conceive very per- 
nicious ones to the agent, to be advantageous : but this 
proves only, That ſometimes there may be ſome 
more violent motive to action, than a ſenſe of moral 
"Body or that men by paſſion may R bliad e- 
ven to their own intereſt. 
But to proye that men are void 15 a moral nl we 
ſhould find ſome inſtances of cruel, malicious aQtions, 


F. alſe afpro- 


bations, 
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done without any motive of intereſt, real or apparent; 
and approved without any opinion of tendency to public 
good, or flowing from good - will: we mult find a coun» 
try where murder in cold blood, tortures, and every 
thing malicious, without any advantage, is, if not ap- 
proved, at leaſt looked upon with indifference, and 
raiſes no averſion toward the actors in the unconcerned 
ſpectators: we muſt find men with whom the trea- 
cherous, ungrateful, cruel, are in the ſame account 
with the generous, friendly, faithful, and humane; and 
who approve the latter, no more than the former, in 
all caſes where they are not affected by the influence 
of theſe diſpoſitions, or when the natural good or evil 
befalls other perſons. And it may be queſtioned, whe- 
ther the univerſe, though large enough, and ſtored 
with no inconſiderable variety of characters, will yield 
us any inſtance, not only of a nation, but even of 2 
club, or a ſingle perſon, who will think all actions in- 
different, but thoſe which regard his own concerns. 
III. From what has been ſaid, we 
Diverſity wo eaſily account for the vaſt diverſi ity 
manners ac- 
counte 4 for. of moral principles, in various nations 
and ages; and the ih of this diver- 
Gry are principally theſe: _ 
| Idſt. Different opinions of kak | 
From various 3 
COON hap or natural good, and of the moſt e ec- 
tual means to advance it. Thus in one 


"re. 3 country, where there prevails a coura- 


geous diſpoſition, where liberty is counted a great 
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good, and war an inconſiderable evil, all inſurrections 


in defence of privileges will have the appearance of mo- 
ral good to our ſenſe, becauſe of their appearing bene; 


volent; and yet the ſame ſenſe of moral good in be- 

nevolence, ſhall in another country, where the ſpirits , 
of men are more abject and timorous, where civil war 
appears the greateſt natural evil, and liberty no great 
purchaſe, make the ſame actions appear odious. So 


in Sparta, where through contempt of wealth the ſe- 


curity of poſſeſſions was not much regarded, but the 
thing chiefly deſired, as naturally good to the ſtate, 
was to abound in a hardy ſhifting youth; theft, if 
dexterouſly performed, was ſo little odious, that it re- 
ceived the countenance of a Jaw to give it impunity, 
But in theſe, and all other inſtances of the like na- 
ture, the approbation is founded on benevolence, be- 
cauſe of ſome rea], or apparent tendency to the public 
good, For we are not to imagine, that this ſenſe 
ſhould give us, without obſervation, ideas of complex 
actions, or of their natural tendencies to good or evil: 
it only determines us to approve benevolence, when- 
ever it appears in any action, and to hate the contrary, - 
So our ſenſe of beauty does not, without reflection, in- 
ſtruction or obſervation, give us ideas of the regular 
ſolids, temples, cirques, and theatres; but determines 
us to approve and delight in uniformity amidſt variety, 
where-ever we obſerve it. Let us read the preambles 


of any laws we count unjuſt, or the vindications of any 


diſputed practice by the moraliſts, and we ſhall find, 


* 


. Travellers ac- 


no doubt, that men are often miſtaken in computing 
the exceſs of the natural good or evil conſequences of 


certain actions; but the ground on which any action 


is approved, is ſtill ſome tendency to the greater natu- 


ral — of From, e by . who 5 5 


ſo the objections againſt the univer- 
ſality of this ſenſe, from ſome ſtories 
of travellers, concerning ſtrange cru- 
elties practiſed toward the aged, or children, in cer- 


count: of bar- 
barous cuſtoms. 


tain countries. If ſuch actions be done in ſuch angry 


paſſions, they only prove, that other motives, or ſprings 
of action, may overpower benevolence in its ſtrongeſt 
ties: and if they really be univerſally allowed, looked 
upon as innocent, and vindicated ; it is certainly under 


ſome appearance of benevolence ; ſuch as to ſecure them 


from inſults of enemies, to avoid the infirmities of age, 


which perhaps appear greater evils than death, or to 
free the vigorous and uſeful citizens from the charge of 


maintaining them, or the troubles of attendance upon 
them. A love of pleaſure and eaſe, may in the im- 


- mediate agents be ſtronger in ſome inſtances, than gra- 


titude toward parents, or natural affection to children. 


But that ſuch nations are continued, notwithſtanding 


all the toil in educating their young, is ſtill a ſufficient 


proof of natural affection: for I fancy we are not to 


imagine any nice laws in ſuch places, compelling pa- 


The ſhane: . may remore al- 


rents to a proper education of ſome certain number of . 
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their offspring. We know very well that an appear- 
ance of public good was the ground of laws equally 


I barbarous, enacted by Lycurgus and Solon, of killing 


the deformed, or weak, to prevent a burdenſome croud 


of uſeleſs citizens, 


A hate ingenious author * has juſtly obſerved the 


- abſurdity of the monſtrous taſte, which has poſſeſſed 


both the readers and writers of travels. They are 
ſparing enough in accounts of the natural affections, 
the families, aſſociations, friendſhips, clans, of the In- 
dians; and as tranſiently do they mention their abhor- 
rence of treachery among themſelves ; their proneneſs 
to mutual aid, and to the defence of their ſeyeral ſtates; *.. 
their contempt of death in defence of their country, or 
upon points of honour. ** Theſe are but common ſto- 
* ries. No need to travel to the Indies for what we 
* ſee in Europe every day.” The entertainment there - 
fore i in theſe ingenious ſtudies conſiſts chiefly in ex- 
citing horror, and making men ſtare. The ordinary 
employment of the bulk of the Indians in ſupport of 


| their wives and offspring, or relations, has nothing of 


the prodigious : but a human ſacrifice, a feaſt upon 
enemies carcaſes, can raiſe an horror and admiration 
of the wondrous barbarity of Indians, in nations no 
ſtrangers to the maſſacre at Paris, the Iriſh rebellion, 
or the journals of the inquiſition. Theſe they behold 
with religious veneration ; but the Indian ſacrifices, 


N iy Lord Shafteſbury, vol. i. p. 346, 7, 8, 9, Ke. 
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flowing from a like perverſion of humanity by ſuper- 


ſtition, raiſe the higheſt abhorrence and amazement, 


What is moſt ſurpriſing in theſe ſtudies, is the won- 
drous credulity of ſome gentlemen of great pretenſions 
in other matters to caution of aſſent, for theſe marvel- 
lous memoirs of monks, friars, ſea-captains, pirates; 


and for the hiſtorys, annals, chronologies, received by 


oral tradition, or hieroglyphics. 
| Men have reaſon given them, to judge 
"Uſe of reaſon of the tendencies of their actions, that 
they may not ſtupidly follow the firſt ap- 
pearance of public good; but it is ſtill ſome appearance 
of good which they purſue, And it is ſtrange, that rea · 
| ſon is univerſally allowed to men, notwithſtanding all 
the ſtupid ridiculous opinions received in many places; 


and yet abſurd practices, founded upon thoſe very opi- 


nions, ſhall ſeem an argument againſt any moral ſenſe, 
although the bad conduct is not owing to any irregu- 
larity in the moral ſenſe, but to a wrong judgment or 


opinion, If putting the aged to death, with all its con- 
ſequences, really tends to the public good, and the 
leſſer miſery of the aged, it is, no doubt, juſtifiable; 
nay, perhaps the aged chooſe it, in hopes of a future 


| Nate. If a deformed or weak race could never, by in- 
genuity and art, make themſelves uſeful to mankind, 


but ſhould grow an abſolutely unſupportable burden, 
ſo as to involve a whole ſtate in miſery, it is juſt to 


Put them to death. This all allow to be juſt, in the 
eaſe of an oyer-loaded boat in a ſtorm. And as for 


| ſentiments, is the diverſity of ſyſtems, 
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killing of their children, when parents are acer 


ſtocked, it is perhaps practiſed, and allowed from ſelf- 


love; but I can ſcarce think it paſſes for a good action 
any-where. If wood or ſtone, or metal be deities, have 
government, and power, and have been the authors of 

beneſits to us; it is morally amiable to praiſe and wor- | 
ſhip them. Or if the true Deity be pleaſed with wor- 


ſhip before ſtatues, or any other ſymbol of ſome more 


immediate preſence or influence; image-worſhip is vir- 


tuous. If he delights in ſacrifices, penances, ceremo- 


pies, cringings; they are all laudable. Our ſenſe of 
virtue generally leads us exactly enough according to 
our opinions; and therefore the abſurd practices which 
prevail in the world, are much better arguments that 
men have no reaſon, than that they have no moral ſenſe 
of beauty in actions. 

Tux next ground of diverſity in Narrow Blllkins 
to which men, from fooliſh opinions, . 
confine their benevolence. We inti- ral ſenſe. 
mated above &, that it is regular and beautiful, to have 
ſtronger benevolence toward the morally good parts 
of mankind, who are uſeful to the whole, than toward 
the uſeleſs or pernicious. Now, if men receive a low 
or baſe opinion of any body, or ſect of men; if they 


imagine them bent upon the deſtruction of the more 


valuable parts, or but uſeleſs burdens of the earth; be- 


bo Sec ſect. ili. art, 10. par. 1. 


: Seas pernicious 
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: nerolence itſelf will lead them to neglect che intereſts 


of ſuch, and to ſuppreſs them, This is the reaſon why, 
among nations who have high notions of virtue, every 
action toward an enemy may paſs for juſt ; why Ro- 


mans and Greeks could approve of making thoſe they | 

| called barbarians, ſlaves. | 
A late ingenious author * juſtly 1 

obſerves, That the various ſects, 


_ © parties, factions, cabals of mankind 


Le in larger ſocieties, are all influenced by a public ſpi- 
* rit: that ſome generous notions of public good, ſome 


* ſtrong friendly diſpoſitions, raiſe them at firſt, and 
& excite men of the ſame faction or cabal to the moſt 


4 diſintereſted mutual ſuccour and aid: that al the 
contentions of the different factions, and even the 

* fierceſt wars againſt each other, are influenced by a 
“ ſociable public ſpirit in a limited ſyſtem.” But cer- 
tain it is, that men are little obliged to thoſe, who 
often artfully raiſe and foment this party ſpirit ; or can- 


tonize them into ſeveral ſects for the defence of very 


trifling cauſes. Aſſociations for innocent commerce, 


or manufactures; cabals for defence of liberty, againſt 
a tyrant; or even lower clubs for pleaſantry, or im- 


provement by converſation, are very amiable and good. 
But when mens heads are filled with ſome trifling opi- 
- nions; when deſigning men raiſe in their minds ſome 
unaccountable notion of ſanctity and religion, in te- 


* Lord Shafteſbury's Eſſay on Vu and Humour, part bt, 
fe. 1 110. | 
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nets or practices, which neither increaſe our love to 
God, or our own ſpecies; when the ſeveral factions 
are taught to look upon each other as odious, con- 
temptible, profane, becauſe of their different tenets or 
opinions; even when theſe tenets, whether true or 
falſe, are perhaps perfectly uſeleſs to the public good; 
when the keeneſt paſſions are raiſed about ſuch trifles, 
and men begin to hate each other for what, of itſelf, 
has no evil in it; and to love the zealots of their own 
ſect for what is no way valuable; nay, even for their 
fury, rage, and malice againſt oppoſite ſects; (which 
is what all parties commonly call zeal) *tis then no 
wonder, if our moral ſenſe be much impaired, and our 
natural notions of good and evil almoſt loſt, when our 
admiration, and love or contempt, and hatred, are thus 
perverted from their natural objects. | 
If any mortals are ſo happy as never to have 15250 
of the party tanets of moſt of our ſects; or, if they 
bare heard of them, have either never 9 any 
ſect, or all equally; they bid faireſt for a truly natu- 
ral and good diſpoſition, becauſe their tempers have 
never been ſoured about vaip trifles ; nor have they 
contracted. any ſullenneſs or rancour againſt any part 
of their own kind. If any opinions deſerve to be con- 
tended for, they are thoſe which give us loveiy ideas of 
the Deity, and of our fellow-creatures: if any opi- 
nions deſerve oppoſition, they are ſuch as raiſe ſcruples 
in our minds about the goodneſs of Providence, or re- 
preſent our fellow · creatures as baſe and ſelfiſh, by in- 
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flilling into us ſome ill-natured, cunning, ſhrewd inſi- 
nuations, That our moſt generous actions proceed 
* wholly from ſelfiſh views.” This wiſe philoſophy 
of ſome moderns, after Epicurus, muſt be fruitful of 
nothing but diſcontent, ſuſpicion, and jealouſy; a ſtate 
infinitely worſe than any little tranſitory injuries, to 
which we might be expoſed by a good-natured credu- 
lity. But thanks be to the kind Author of our nature, 
that in ſpite of ſuch opinions, our nature itſelf leads us 
into friendſhip, truſt, and mutual confidence. | 5 
WMere we freely converſarſt with robbers, who ſhew 
a moral ſenſe in the equal or proportionable diviſion of 
their prey, and in faith to each other, we ſhould find 
they have their own ſublime moral ideas of their party, 
as generous, courageous, truſty, nay honeſt too; and 
that thoſe we call honeſt and induſtrious, are imagined 
by them to be mean · ſpirited, ſelfiſh, churliſh, or lu- 
xurious; on whom that wealth is ill beſtowed, which 
| therefore they would apply to better uſes, to maintain 
gallanter men, who. have a right to a living as well as 
their neighbours, who are their profeſſed enemies. 
Nay, if we obſerve the diſcourſe of our profeſſed de- 
| bauchees, our moſt diſſolute rakes, we ſhall find their 
vices cloathed, in their imaginations, with ſome ami- 
able dreſs of liberty, generoſity, juſt reſentment againſt 
the contrivers of artful Fs <2 and « rob 
them of their pleaſures. „ | 
Perhaps never any men purſued vi vice — with peace 
of mind, without ſome ſuch delading imagination of 


tolerable maſk. What others call avarice, appears to 


| of honour, and a vindication of our right in poſſeſſions, 
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moral good ®, while they may. be ill EN to 
the barbarous and inhuman conſequences of their ac- 


tions, The idea of an ill · natured villain is too ftight - | 


ful ever to become familiar to any mortal. Hence we 


ſhall find, that the baſeſt actions are dreſſed in ſome 


the agent a prudent care of a family, or friends; 
fraud, artful conduct; malice and revenge, a jult ſenſe 


or fame; fire and ſword, and deſolation, among ene- 


mies, a juſt thorow defence of our country; perſecu- - 


tion, a zeal for the truth, and for the eternal happi- 
veſs of men, which heretics oppoſe. In all theſe in- 
ſtances, men generally act from a ſenſe of virtue upon 
falſe opinions, and miſtaken benevolence; upon wrong 


or partial views of public good, and the means to pro- 


mote it; or upon very narrow ſyſtems formed by like 
fooliſh opinions. It is not a delight in the miſery of o- 
thers, or malice, which occaſions the horrid crimes 
which fill our hiſtories; but generally an injudicious, 


unreaſonable enthuſiaſm for ſome kind of limited vir- 
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2 Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, aequus iniquĩ, 
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V. Tus laſt ground of diverſity 
which occurs, are the falſe opinions of 
the will or laws of the Deity. To o- 
bey theſe we are determined from gra- 
utude, and a ſenſe of right imagined in the Deity, to 
diſpoſe at pleaſure the fortunes of his creatures. This 
is ſo abundantly known to have produced follies, ſu- 
perſtitions, murders, devaſtations of kingdoms, from a 
ſenſe of virtue and duty, that it is needleſs to mention 
particular inſtances. Only we may obſerve, ©* That all 
6 thoſe follies, or barbarities, rather confirm than de- 
s ſtroy the opinion of a moral ſenſe ;” ſince the Deity 
s believed to have a right to diſpoſe of his creatures; 
and gratitude to him, if he be conceived good, muſt 
move us to obedience to his will: if he be not conceived 
good, ſelf-loye may overcome our moral ſenſe of the 

action which we undertake to avoid his fury, _ 
As for the vices which commonly proceed from love 
of pleature, or any violent paſſion, ſince generally the 
agent is ſoon ſenſible of their evil, and that ſometimes 
amidſt the heat of the action, they only prove, That 
e this moral ſenſe and benevolence may be overcome 
% by the more mporumbte ſolicitations of other de- 
60 * fires,” 5 
Gen, vi. Bxronk we love this ſubject, it is 
/ection | | 
e tia neceſſary to remove one of the ſtrongeſt ob- 
7 ef leections againſt what has been ſaid ſo often, 
2 _ viz. © That this ſenſe is natural, and inde- 
2 pendent on cuſtom and education,” The objection | 


Falſe opinions | 
of 2 
laws, 
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is this, That we ſhall find ſome actions always at- 
* tended with the ſtrongeſt abhorrence, even at firſt 
& view, in ſome whole nations, in which there appears | 


nothing contrary to benevolence ; and that the ſame 


« actions ſhall in another nation be counted innocent, 
© or honourable. Thus inceſt, among Chriſtians, is 


abhorred at firſt appearance as much as murder; even 
« by thoſe who do not know or reflect upon any ne- 
* ceſſary tendency of it to the detriment of mankind, 
Now we generally allow, that what is from nature 
in one nation, would be ſo in all. This abhorrence 
* therefore cannot be from nature, ſince in Greece, 
© the marrying half- ſiſters was counted honourable ; 
* and among the Perſian Magi, the marrying of mo- 


© thers. Say they then, may not all our approbation 


e or diſlike of actions ariſe the ſame ey from 2 


and education??? 


The anſwer to this may be eaſily found from * 
is already ſaid. Had we no moral ſenſe natural to us, 


we ſhould only look upon inceſt as hurtful to ourſelves, 
and ſhun it, and never diſapprove other inceſtuous per- 
ſons, more than we do a broken merchant; ſo that ſtill 


this abhorrence ſuppoſes a ſenſe of moral good. And 
farther, it is true, that many who abhor inceſt do not 
know, or refle& upon the natural tendency of ſome 


ſorts of inceſt to the public detriment : but where- 
ever it is hated, it is apprehended as offenſive to the = 


Deity, and that it expoſes the perſon concerned to his 
Juſt rengeances Now it is ans acknowledged to 
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be the groſſeſt ingratitude and baſeneſs, in any crea- 
ture, to counteract the will of the Deity, to whom it 
is under ſuch obligations. This then is plainly a moral 
evil quality apprehended in inceſt, and reducible to the 
general foundation of malice, or rather want of bene- 
volence. Nay farther, where this opinion, That in- 
* ceſt is offenſive to the Deity,” prevails, inceſt muſt. 
have another direct contrariety to benevolence ; ſince 
vue mult apprehend the inceſtuous,' as expoſing an aſſo- 
Gate, who ſhould be dear to him by the ties of nature, 
to the loweſt ſtate of miſery and baſeneſs, infamy and 
puniſhment. But in thoſe countries where no ſuch o- 
pinion prevails of the Deity's abhorring or prohibiting 
inceſt ; if no obvious natural evils attend it, it may be 
looked upon as innocent. And farther, as men who 
have the ſenſe of taſting, may, by company and educa- 
tion, have prejudices againſt meats they never taſted, 
as unſavory; ſo may men who have a moral ſenſe, ac- 
quire an opinion by implicit faith, of the moral evil of 
actions, although they do not themſelves diſcern in 
them any tendency to natural evil; imagining that o- 
thers do: or, by education, they may have ſome ideas 
aſſociated, which raiſe an abhorrence without reaſon. 
But without a moral ſenſe, we could receive no preju- 
dice againſt ations, under any other view than as na- 
turally diſadvantagecus to ourſelves. 
VII. Tun univerſality of this mo- 
. wa ral ſenſe, and that is is antecedent to 
8 inſtruction, may appear from obſerv- 


ing the ſentiments of children, upon hearing the ſtories 
with which they are commonly entertained as ſoon as 
they underſtand language. They always paſſionately 
intereſt themſelves on that ſide where kindneſs and hu- 


\ 
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manity are found; and deteſt the cruel, the covetous, 


the ſelfiſh, or the treacherous. How ſtrongly do we 


ſee their paſſions of joy, ſorrow, love, and indignation, 


moved by theſe moral repreſentations, even though 
there have been no pains taken to give them ideas of a 


Deity, of laws, of a future ſtate, or of the more intri- 


=_ = __ 
individual 


nh. 


nevelence. 15 
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£4 farther confirmation, that ave have practical diſ- 
Paſctions to Virtue implanted in our Nature; with 


a farther explication of our Benevelent Inſtincti of 
various kinds, with the additional motive of Inte- 
reſt, viz. Honour, Shame and Pity. 


Degrees of be- I. XX / E have already endeayoured 


© univerſal determination to benevo- 
5 lence? in mankind, even toward the moſt diſtant parts 
«© of the ſpecies:” but we are not to imagine, that 


all benevolent affections are of one kind, or alike 


ſtrong. There are nearer and ſtronger kinds of bene- 
volence, when the objects ſtand in ſome nearer relations 
to ourſelyes, which have obtained diſtin& names; ſuch 
as natural affection, gratitude, eſteem, 


pon in parents towards their children, has been 

"* conſidered already *; we ſhall only obſerve 
farther, that there is the ſame kind of affection among 
collateral relations, though in a weaker degree ; which 
is univerſally obſervable, where no oppoſition of inte- 
reſt produces contrary actions, or counterbalances the 
power of this natural . 


9 2 See 1 folks i. wy 9, Par. 2, 3. 


to prove, That there is an 


One ſpecies of natural affection, v viz, that 
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We may alſo obſerve, that as to the 

affection of parents, it cannot be entire - 
ly founded on merit and acquaintance; 

not only becauſe it is antecedent to all 
acquaintance, which might occaſion eſteem; but be- 

cauſe it operates where acquaintance would produce 
hatred, even toward children apprehended to be viti- 
ous. And this affection is farther conſirmed to be from 
nature, becauſe it is always obſerved to deſcend, and not 
aſcend from children toparents mutually. Nature, who 
ſeems ſometimes frugal in her operations, has ſtrongly 
determined parents to the care of their children, becauſe 
they univerſally ſtand in abſolute need of ſupport from 


Not founded 
on merit, or 
acquaintance, 


them; but has left it to refſection, and a ſenſe of grati- 5 


tude, to produce returns of love in children, toward ſuch 
tender kind benefactors, who very ſeldom ſtand in ſuch 
abſolute need of ſupport from their poſterity, as their 
children did from them. Now, did acquaintance or 
merit produce natural affection, we ſurely ſhould find 
it ſtrongeſt in children, on whom all the obligations are 
laid by a thouſand good offices; which yet is quite 
contrary to obſervation. Nay, this principle ſeems not 
confined to mankind, but extends to other animals, 
where yet we ſcarcely ever ſuppoſe any ideas of merit; 
and is obſerved to continue in them no longer than tho 
neceſſities of their young require. Nor could it be of 
ay ſervice to the young that it ſhould, ſince when they 
are grown up, they can receive little benefit from the 
lore of their dams. But as it is otherwiſe with rational 
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even during their whole lives. 


II. Bur nothing will give us a : juſter 


Gn atitude. idea of the wiſe order in which human 


2 nature is formed for univerſal love, and mutual good 


offices, than conſidering that ſtrong attraction of bene- 


love toward the benefactor, than equal beneficence to- 


ward a third perſon . Now becauſe of the great num- 
bers of mankind, their diſtant habitations, and the in- 


capacity of any one to be remarkably uſeful to great 


| multitudes; that our benevolence might not be quite 


diſtracted with a multiplicity of objects, whoſe equal 
virtues would equally recommend them to our re- 


gard; or become uſeleſs, by being equally extend- 


ed to multitudes, - whoſe intereſts we could not un- 
derſtand, nor be capable of promoting, having no 
intercourſe of offices with them; Nature has ſo well 
ordered it, that as our attention is more raiſed by 
thoſe good offices which are done to ourſelves or our 
friends, ſo they cauſe a ſtronger ſenſe of approbation in 


and produce a ſtronger benevolence toward the 


authors of them. This we eall gratitude. And thus a 
foundation is laid for joyful aſſociations i in all kinds 
of Cc; and virtuous e £ 


he * See abore, fo 1 . U en 3. 


Sect. v. 
agents, ſo their aſfections are of longer — 


'v | gratitade, Every one knows 
that beneficence toward ourſelves makes a much deeper 
impreſſion upon us, and raiſes gratitude, or a ſtronger 
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- By this conſtitution alſo the benefactor is more en- 
couraged in his beneficence, and better ſecured of an 


increaſe of happineſs by grateful returns +, than if his 


virtue were only to be honoured by the colder general 


ſentiments of perſons unconcerned, who could not know 


| his neceſſities, nor how to be profitable to him; eſpe - 


cially, when they would all be equally determined to 


love innumerable multitudes, whoſe equal virtues would | 


have the ſame pretenſions to their love. 


The univerſal betievolence toward all men, we may 


compare to that principle of gravitation, which per- 


| haps extends to all bodies in the univerſe; but in- 
creaſes as the diſtance is diminiſhed, and is ſtrongeſt 


when bodies come to touch each other. Now this in- 


creaſe upon nearer approach, is as neceſſary as that there 


ſhould be any attraction at all. For a general attraction, 
equal in all diſtances, would, by the contrariety of ſuch 
multitudes of equal forces, put an end to all regularity 
ty of motion, and perhaps ſtop it altogether. Beſide this 
general attraction, the learned in theſe ſubjects ſhew us 
a great many other attractions among ſeveral ſorts of 
bodys, anſwering to ſome particular ſorts of paſſions, 


from ſome ſpecial cauſes. And that attraQtion or force : 
e code eee, gg ede na 


ſent the ſelf-love of each individual. 


| Theſe different ſorts of love to tw accord- 


ing to their nearer approaches, to ourſelves by their 

benefits, is obſerveable in the high degree of ove, 
1 See above, ſect. i. art, 2, pare . 

I 
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which heroes and lawgivers univerſally obtain i in their 
own countries, above what they find abroad, even a- 


mong thoſe who are not inſenſible of their virtues; and 


| in all the ſtrong ties of friendſhip, acquaintance, neigh- 


bourhood, partnerſhip; which are exceedingly neceſ- 
ſary to the order and happineſs of human ſociety. 
| III. From conſidering that natural gra- 
Love Ul titude, and love toward our benefactors, 


honour. which was already ſhewn to be diſintereſt- - 
ed; we are eaſily led to conſider another deter- 
mination of our minds, equally natural with the for- 


mer, which is to deſire and delight in the good opi- 
nion and love of others, even when we expect no 
other advantage from them, except what flows from 
this conſtitution, whereby Honour is made an im- 
mediate good. This deſire of honour I would call 
Ambition, had not cuſtom joined ſome evil ideas to 
that word, making it denote ſuch a violent deſire of 
honour, and of power alſo, as will make us ſtop at 
no baſe means to obtain them. On the other hand, 


we are by nature ſubjected to a grievous ſenſation of 


miſery, from the unfavourable opinions of others con- 
cerning us, even when we dread no other evil from 
them. This we call Shame; which in the ſame man- 
ner is conſtituted an immediate evil, as We ſaid honour 


was an immediate 1 


% 30 See above, d. 1, art, 6. | 
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Now, were there no moral ſenſe, or had we no 


5 idea of actions but as advantageous or hurtful, 


1 ſee no reaſon why we ſhould be delighted with ho- 


nour, or ſubjected to the uneaſineſs of ſhame ; or how 


it could ever happen, that a man, who is ſecure from 
puniſhment for any action, ſhould ever be uneaſy at its 
being known to all the world. The world may have 
an opinion of him as pernicious to his neighbours; but 


what ſubjects his eaſe to this opinion of the world? 


Why, perhaps, he ſhall not be fo much truſted hence- 


forward in buſineſs, and ſo ſuffer loſs. If this be the 


only reaſon of ſhame, and it has no immediate evil or 


pain in it, diſtin& from fear of loſs, then, where-ever 
we expoſe ourſelves to loſs, we ſhould be aſhamed, and 
endeavour to conceal the action : and yet it is Som 
otherwiſe. 5 | 

A merchant, for ;nſddiges; leſt it r ſhould i impair his 
credit, conceals a ſhipwreck, or a very bad market, 
which he has ſent his goods to. But is this the ſame 
vith the paſſion of ſhame? Has he that anguiſh, that 
dejection of mind, and ſelf-condemnation, which one 
ſhall have whoſe treachery is detected? Nay, how will 
men ſometimes glory in their loſſes, when in a cauſe 
imagined morally good, though they really weaken 
their credit in the merchant's ſenſe ; that is, the opi- 
nion of their wealth, or fitneſs for buſineſs? Was any 
man ever aſhamed of impoyeriſhing himſelf to ſerye his 
ny; 4 or his friend? 
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perry wa” are by ſome made the firſt ſtandard of 
the opinions of virtue. They alledge, That by com- 

“ paring actions to them, we firſt di- 
_ country. 40 ſtinguiſh between moral good and 
evil: and then, ſay they, ambition, or the love of 


„ honour, is our chief motive,” But what is honour ? 


It is not the being univerſally known, no matter how, 
A covetous man is not honoured by being univerſally 
known as covetous; nor a weak, ſelfiſh, or luxurious 
man, when he is known to be ſo: much leſs can a 
treacherous, cruel or ungrateful man, be ſaid to be ho- 
noured for his being known as ſuch, A poſture- maſter, 
a a fire-eater, or practiſer of leger-de-main, is not ho- 
noured for theſe public ſhews, unleſs we conſider him 
as a perſon capable of giving the pleaſures of admira - 
tion and ſurprize to multitudes, 'Honour then is the 
opinion of others concerning our morally good actions, 
or abilities preſumed to be applied that way; for abi- 
lities conſtantly applied to other purpoſes, procure the 
_ greateſt infamy. Now it is certain, that ambition, or 
love of honour, is really ſelfiſh ; but then this determi- 
nation to love honour, / preſuppoſes a ſenſe of moral 


virtue, both in the perſons who ne the . and 


in him who purſues it. 
And let it be obſerved, that if \ we - an agent 


had no other motive of action than ambition, we ſhould | 


_ apprehend no virtue even in his moſt uſeful actions, 
ſince they flow d not from any love to others, or delire 


— * | 
* 


IV. Tux opinions of our country 


SS YT, & © a” wo wm oc 


| ſon whom we imagine perfectly virtuous, acts imme 
P diately from the love of others; however theſe refined 


intereſts may be joint motives to him to ſet about ſuch 
a courſe of actions, or to cultivate every kind inclina - 


7 tion, and to deſpiſe every contrary intereſt, as giving a 
5 ſmaller happineſs than reflection on his own virtue, and 
2 conſciouſneſs of the eſteem of others. 5 
, Shame is in the ſame manner conſtituted an imme- 

„ diate evil, and influences us the ſame way to abſtain 
. from moral evil: not that any action or omiſſion would 

n appear virtuous, where the ſole motive was fear of 
* ſhame. . . | 

e . But to inquire farther, how far Opinions flaw 
85 the opinions of our company can raiſe a | 

i ſenſe of moral good or evil: if any opi- 3 

: ral ſenſe. 

ie nion be univerſal in any country, men of 


or little reflection will probably embrace it. If an action 
be believed to be advantageous to the agent, we may 


us undertake it; or may, the ſame way, make us ſhun 
an action reputed pernicious to the aggnt. If an action 
paſs for advantageous to the public, we may believe ſo 
too; and what next? If we have no diſintereſted be- 


. fd. il. art. 18. par. a · 
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to their happineſs. When honour is thus conſtituted 
by nature pleaſant to us, it may be an additional mo- 
tive to virtue, as, we ſaid above , the pleaſure ariſing 
from reflection on our benevolence was: but the per- 


be led to believe ſo too, and then ſelf-love may make 
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nevolence, what ſhall move us to undertake it? Why, 


we love honour; and to obtain this pleaſure, we 
„vill undertake the action from ſelf-intereſt.” Now, 


is honour only the opinion of our country, that an ac- 
tion is advantageous to the public? No: we ſee no 


honour paid to the uſeful treachery of an enemy, whom 
we have bribed to our fide, to caſual undeſigned ſer- 
vices, or to the moſt uſeful effects of compulſion on 
cowards; and yet we ſee honour paid to unſucceſsful 
attempts to ſerve the public from ſincere love to it. 
Honour then preſuppoſes a ſenſe of ſomething amiable 
beſides advantage, viz. a ſenſe of excellence in a public 
ſpirit ; and therefore the firſt ſenſe of moral good mult 
be antecedent to honour; for honour is founded upon 


ite. The company we keep may lead us, without 


' examining, to believe that certain actions tend to the 
public good; but that our company honours ſuch ac- 
tions, and loves the agent, muſt flow from a ſenſe of 
ſome excellence in this love of the * and ſerving 
its intereſts. | 
We therefore, ſay they again, i to 35 
the public, although we only deſire the pleaſure of 
© honour; and we will applaud all who ſeem to act 
* in that manner, either that we may reap advan- 
* tage from their actions, or that others may believe 
ve really love the public,” But ſhall any man ever 
* This ſhould be conſidered by thoſe who talk much of 


praiſe, high opinion, or value, eſteem, glory, as things much 
deſired ; while yet they allow no moral ſenſe, 
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be heartily approved and admired, when we know that 
ſelf-love is the only ſpring of his actions? No: that 
is impoſſible. Or, ſhall we ever really admire men who 
appear to love the public, without a moral ſenſe? No; 
we ſhould diſtruſt all pretenders to ſach a temper, and 
hate them as hypocrites, and our rivals in fame. Now 
this is all which could be effected by the opinions of 
our country, even ſuppoſing they had a moral ſenſe, 
provided we had none ourſelves : they never could 
make us admire virtue, or virtuous characters in o- 
thers : but could only give us opinions of advantage or. 
diſadvantage in actions, according as they. tended to 
procure to us the pleaſures of honour, or the ** of 
ſhame, _ 7 
But if we ſuppoſe that men have, by nature, a mo- 
ral ſenſe of gqodneſs i in actions; and that they are cap- 
able of diſintereſted love; all is eaſy, The opinions of 
our company may make us raſhly. conclude, that cer- 
tain ations tend to the univerſal detriment, and are 
morally evil, when perhaps they are not ſo; and then 
our ſenſe may determine us to have an averſion to 
them, and their authors; or we may, the ſame way, 


5 be led into implicit prejudices in favour of actions as 
: good ; and then our deſire of honour may co-operate 
r with benevolence, to move us to ſuch actions. But, 
. had we no ſenſe of moral qualities in actions, nor any 


conceptions of them, except as advantageous or hurt- 
ful, we never could have honoured or loved agents for 
public love, or had any regard to their actions, farther 
ns 5 
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not from love 


than they affected ourſelves in particular, We might 


| have formed the metaphyſical idea of public good, but we 


bad never defired it, farther than it tended to our own | 


private intereſt, without a principle of benevolence ; nor 


admired and loved thoſe who are ſtudious of it, with- 
out a moral ſenſe. 80 far is virtue from being (in the 


; language of a late“ author) the offspring of flattery, 


begot upon pride; that pride, in the bad meaning of 


chat word, is the ſpurious brood of ignorance by our 
moral ſenſe, and flattery only an engine, which the cun- 


ping may uſe to turn this moral ſenſe in others, to the 
purpoſes of ſelf-love in the flatterer. 
„. VI. To explain what has been ſaid 
Morel os, of the power of honour: ſuppoſe a ſtate 
br prince, obſerving the money which is 
been, drawn, out of England by Italian muſi · 
Clans, ſhould decree honours, ſtatues, titles, for great 


| muſicians : this would certainly excite all who had 


hopes of ſucceſs, to the ſtudy of muſic; and all men 


would look upon the good performers as uſeful ſub- 


jets, as well as very entertaining. But would this give 
all men a good ear, or make them delight io harmony? 

Or could it ever make us really love a muſician, who 
ſtudied nothing but his own 3 in the ſame manner 
we do a patriot, or a generous friend? I doubt, not. 


And yet friendſhip, without the aſſiſtance of ſtatues, 


* Author of the Fable of the Bees, page 37, third edits 


Seed. . Moral Geod and Evil. A 
or honours, can make e appear exceedingly | 


amiable. 


other uſeful invention in mathematics: this would raiſe 


nun univerſal deſire of ſuch knowledge from ſelf-love; | 


but would men therefore love a mathematician, as they 
do a virtuous man? Would a mathematician love eve · 
ry perſon who had attained perfection in that know - 


ledge, where-ever he obſerved it, altho' he knew that 


it was not accompanied with any love to mankind, or 


ſtudy of their good, but with ill - nature, pride, cove- 


touſneſs? In ſhort, let us honour other qualitys by 


external ſhew- as much as we pleaſe; if we do not dif- 
cern a benevolent intention in the application, or pre- 


ſame upon it, we may look upon theſe qualitys as uſe- 
ful, enriching, or otherwiſe advantageous to any one 


' who is poſſeſs'd of them; but they ſhall never meet 


with thoſe endearing ſentiments of eſteem and love, 


- which our nature determines us to appropriate to be- 


nevolence or virtue. 
Love of honour, and averſion to ſhame, may often 
move us 10 do actions for which others profeſs to ho- 


| Nour us, even tho' we ſee no good in them ourſelves: 


and compliance with the inclinations of others, as it 


endences- humanity, may procure ſome love to the 

agent, from ſpectators who fee no moral good in the 

action idelf, But without ſome ſeals of oats in the 
| 0 2 


Let us take e . Suppoſe ſtatues and 
| S arches were decreed, as well as a large ſum 
of money, to the diſcoverer of the longitude, or any 
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3 men ſhall never be fond of ſuch actions in 6. 
litude, nor ever love any one for perfection in them, or 
for practiſing them in ſolitude; and much leſs ſhall they 
be diffatisfied with r when they act otherwiſe 
in ſolitude. Now this is the caſe with us, as to vir- 
tue; and therefore we muſt have, by nature, a or | 
hols of it antecedent to honou r. 
+ This will ſhew us with what judgment a late - 
15 thes compares the original of our ideas of virtue, and 
approbation of it, to the manner of regulating ihe be- 
baviour of aukward children by commendation. It 8 
. ſhall appear hereafter þ, that our approbation of ſome 
' geſtures, and what we call decency in motion, depends 
upon ſome moral ideas in people of advanced years. 
But before children come to obſerve this relation, it is 
only good nature, an inclination to pleaſe, and love of 
praiſe, which makes them endeavour to behave as they 
are deſired; and not any perception of excellence in 
this behaviour. Hence. they are not ſolicitous about 
geſtures when alone, unleſs with a view to pleaſe when 
they return to company; nor do they ever love or ap- 
prove others for any perfection of this kind, but rather 


8 envy or hate them; till they either diſcern the con- 


nexion between geſtures and moral qualities; or reflect 
on the good nature, which is evidenced by ſuch a a com- 
5 "Roy * the deſire ofthe —_—_ . 
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VII. Tae conſidering bos gur in the Fal 1 8 
manner above explained may ſhew us 5 
the reaſon, why men are often aſhamed for things 
which are not vitious, and honoured for what is not 
virtuous. For, if any action only appears vitious to any 
perſons or company, although it be not ſo, they will 
have a bad idea of the agent; and then he may be a- 
ſhamed, or ſuffer uneaſineſs, in being thought morally. 
evil, The ſame way, thoſe who look upon an action 
as morally good, will honour the agent; and he may 
be pleaſed with the honour, although he does not him- 
ſelf perceive any moral A vcr) 12 what e | 
It. 12 i 
Again, we ſhall be ed of every Moral ELL 
evidence of moral incapacity, or want of 
ability; and with good ground, when : 3 
this want is occaſioned by our own g 
gligence. Nay farther, if any circumſtance be looked 
upon as indecent in any country, offenſive to others, or 
deformed ; we ſhall, out of our deſire of the good opi- 
nions of others, be aſhamed-to be found in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, even when we are ſenſible that this inde- 
ceney or offence is not founded on nature, but is mere- © 
ly the effect of cuſtom. Thus being obſerved in thoſe 
functions of nature which are counted indecent and 
offenſive, will make us uneaſy, although we are ſen- 
ible that they really do not argue any vice or weak» _ 
neſs, "_ on the contrary, ſince moral . of any 
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kind, upon the general preſumption of a good les | 
tion, and of having been acquired by virtue, procure 

| the eſteem of others, we ſhall value ourſelves upon 
them, or grow proud of them, and be aſhamed of any 
diſcovery of our want of ſuch abilities. This is the rea- 
ſon that wealth and power, the great engines of virtue, 
when preſumed to be intended for benevolent purpoſes, 
either toward our friends or our country, procure ho- 
nour from others, and are apt to beget pride in the 
poſſeſſor; which, as it is a general paſſion, which may 
be either good or evil, according as it is grounded, we 
may deſcribe to be the joy which ariſes from the real 

or imagined poſſeſſion of honour, or claim to it. The 
ſame are the effects of knowledge, ſagacity, ſtrength; 
and hence it is that men are apt to boaſt of them, 
But, whenever it appears that men have only their 
private advantage in view, in the application of theſe 
abilities, or natural advantages, the honour ceaſes, and 
we ſtudy to conceal them, or at leaſt are not fond of 

_ diſplaying them; and much more, when there is any 

ſuſpicion of an ill-natured application. Thus ſome miſers 

are aſhamed of their wealth, and ſtudy to conceal it; 
as the malicious or ſelfiſh do their power: nay, this is 
very often done, where there is no poſitive evil inten- 
tion; becauſe the diminiſhing their abilities, increaſes 
the moral good of any little kind action, which _y can 
ind in their hearts to perforta. EN 
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; In ſhort, we always ſee actions which 8. tk 72 of 
ow from public love, accompanied with 

generous boldneſs and openneſs ; and not 3 
only malicious, but even ſelfiſh ones, the matter of 
ſhame and confuſion; and that men ſtudy to conceal 


. them. The love of private pleaſure is the ordinary oc- 


caſion of vice; and when men have got any lively no- 


tions of virtue, they generally begin to be aſhamed of 


every thing which betrays ſelfiſhneſs, even in inſtances 
where it is innocent. We are apt to imagine, that o- 
thers obſerving us in ſuch purſuits, form mean opinions 


of us, as too much ſet on private pleaſure ; and hence 
| we ſhall find ſuch enjoyments, in moſt polite nations, 
concealed from thoſe who do not partake with us. 


Such are venereal pleaſures between perſons married, 
and even eating and drinking alone, any nicer ſorts of 
meats or drinks: whereas a hoſpitable table is rather 
matter of boaſting ; and ſo are all other kind generous 


offices between married perſons, where there is no ſuſ- 
picion of ſelf-love in the agent; but he is imagined as 
acting from love to his aſſociate. This ſtrengthens the 
natural modeſty in civilized nations, as habits and edu- 
cation improve it; ſo that we are now aſhamed of 
many things, upon ſome confuſed implicit opinions 


of moral evil, though we know not _ what ac- 
count, 
Here too we may ſee the reaſon, Honaur and ſhame 
why we are not aſhamed of any of often from ſome a/< 
the methods of grandeur, or high - fociations of . 
2 0 4 


* 
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. living. There i is ſuch a mixture of moral ideas, of 


benevolence, of abilities kindly employed ; ſo many 


dependants ſupported, ſo many friends entertained, 
aſſiſted, protected; ſuch a capacity imagined for great 

and amiable actions, that we are never aſhamed, but 
rather boaſt of ſuch things. We never affect obſcurity 


or concealment, but rather deſire that our ſtate and 
- magnificence ſhould be known, Were it not for this 


conjunction of moral ideas, no mortal could bear the 


drudgery of ſtate, or abſtain from laughing at thoſe 


who did. Could any man be pleaſed with a company 
of ſtatues ſurrounding his table, ſo artfully contrived as 
to conſume. his various courſes, and inſpired by ſome 
ſervant, like ſo many puppets, to give the uſual trifling | 
returns in praiſe of their fare? Or with ſo many ma- 
chines to perform the cringes and whiſpers of a le- 


vee? 5 | 
- The ſhame we ſafer "ok = 1 of dreſs, 


ile, equipage, is intirely owing to the ſame reaſon. 
This meanneſs is often imagined to argue avarice, 


meanneſs of ſpirit, want of capacity, or conduct in life, 


of induſtry, or moral abilities of one kind or other. 
To confirm this, let us obſerve that men will glory in 
the meanneſs of their fare, when it was occaſioned by 


a a good action. How many would be aſhamed to be ſur- 
prized at a dinner of cold meat, who will boaſt of their 


having fed upon dogs and horſes at the ſiege of Der- 


ry? And they will all tell you, that they were not, 
nor are aſhamed of it. 0 


bed. v. | oral Good ond Evil. 


retinue, badges of honour, and ſome moral abilitys 
greater than ordinary, is-perhaps of more conſequence 
in the world than ſome recluſe philoſophers apprehend, 


who pique themſelves upon deſpiſing theſe external 


| ſhews, This may poſſibly be a great, if not the only 


cauſe of what ſome count miraculous, viz. That ci- 
vil governors of no greater capacity than their neigh- 


bours, by ſome inexpreſſible awe and authority, quell 
the ſpirits of the vulgar, and keep them in ſubjection 


by ſuch ſmall guards, as might eaſily be conquered by 


thoſe aſſociations of the diſaffected, or factious of any 


late; who are daring enough among their equals, and f 
ſhew a ſufficient contempt of death for 3 | 


ſuch an enterprize. 

Hence alſo we may Sfcorer = ___ why the 
gratifying our ſuperior ſenſes of beauty and harmony, 
or the enjoyment of the pleaſure of knowledge, never 


occaſions any ſhame or confuſion, though our enjoy- 


ment were known to all the world. The objects which 


furniſh this pleaſure, are of ſuch a nature, as to afford 


the ſame delights to multitudes; nor is there any thing 
in the enjoyment of them by one, which excludes any 
mortal from a like enjoyment, So that, although we 
purſue theſe enjoyments from ſelf-love, yet, ſince our 


enjoyment cannot be prejudicial to others, no man is 


imagined any way inhumanly ſelfiſh, from the fulleſt 
enjoyment of them which is poſſible. - The ſame regu- 


21 93 
This ks connexion in our imagination, be- 
| tween external grandeur, regularity in dreſs, equipage, 
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larity or harmony which delights me, may at the ſame 


inthe * p. 8. 


time delight multitudes; the ſame theorem ſhall be 
equally fruitful of pleaſure, when it has entertained 


thouſands, Men therefore are not aſhamed of ſuch pur- 


ſuits, ſince they never, of themſelves, ſeduce us into 


any thing malicious, envious, or ill-natured ; nor does 
any one apprehend another too ſelfiſh, from his purſy- 
ing objects of unexhauſted univerſal pleaſure *, 


This view of honour and ſhame may alſo let us ſee 


' the reaſon, why moſt men are uneaſy at being praiſed, 
when they themſelves are preſent. Every one is de- 


lighted with the eſteem of others, and muſt enjoy great 
pleaſure when be hears himſelf commended; but we 
are unwilling others ſhould obſerve our enjoyment of 


_ this pleaſure, which is really ſelfiſh ; or that they 


ſhould imagine us fond of it, or influenced by hopes of 
it in our good actions: and therefore we chooſe. ſe- 


creey for the enjoyment of it, as we do with reſpect to 


other e in | which others do not ſhare wa 


. 


L VIII, LET us next conſider an - 
Compeſ 4 other determination of our mind, 


lire fo viriure dich ſtrongly proves benevolence 


to be natural to us, and that is compaſſion; by which 


we are diſpoſed to ſtudy the intereſt of others, with- 
out any views of private advantage. This needs little 
illuſtration. Every mortal is made uneaſy by any grier- 


* See another reaſon of this, 9 more 8 true, 


ad. v. Moral Gred and gü. ang 


ous miſery he ſees another involved in, unleſs the per- 
| ſon be imagined morally evil: nay, it is almoſt 
' impoſſible for us to be unmoved, even in that caſe, 


Advantage may make us do a cruel action, or may o- 
vercome pity; but it ſcarce ever extinguiſhes it. A 


ſudden paſſion of hatred or anger may repreſent a per- 


ſon as abſolutely evil, and ſo extinguiſh pity; but when 


_ the paſſion is over, it often returns. Another diſinte- 
reſted view may even in cold blood overcome pity ; 
| ſuch as love to our country, or zeal for religion. Per- 


ſecution is generally occaſioned by love of virtue, and 
a defire of the eternal happineſs of mankind, although 


our folly makes us chooſe abſurd means to promote 


it; and is often accompany'd with pity enough to make 
the perſecutor uneaſy, in what, for prepollent reaſons, 


be chooſes; unleſs his opinion leads him to look upon 


the heretic as abſolutely and intirely evil, 


We may here obſerve, how wonderfully the con- 


ſtitution of human nature is adapted to move compaſ- 
ſion, Our miſery or diſtreſs immediately appears in 
our countenance, if we do not ſtudy to prevent it, and 
propagates ſome pain to all ſpectators ; who, from ob- 
ſervation, univerſally underſtand the meaning of thoſe 
diſmal airs. We mechanically ſend forth ſhrieks and 
groans upon any ſurprizing apprehenſion of evil; ſo 
that no regard to decency can ſometimes reſtrain them. 


This is the voice of nature, underſtood by all nations, - 


by which all who are preſent are rouſed to our aſſiſtance, 
and ſometimes our injurious enemy is made to relent. 
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We obſerved above * that we are not immediately 


excited by compaſſion to Gra the removal of our own 


pain: we think it juſt to be ſo affected upon the oc- 


cCaſion, and diſlike thoſe who are not ſo. But we are 


excited directly to deſire the relief of the miſerable; 
without any imagination, that this relief is a private 
good to ourſelves: and if we ſee this impoſſible, we 
may by reflection diſcern it to be vain for us to indulge 
our compaſſion any farther ; and then ſelf- love prompts 


us to retire from the object which occaſions our pain, 
and to endeayour to divert our thoughts. But where 
there is no ſuch reflection, people are hurried by a na- 


tural kind inſtinct, to ſee objects of compaſſion, and 


expoſe themſelves to this pain, when they can give 
no reaſon for it; as in the inſtance of public eXecu- 


tions. | 
This ſame 3 leads men to tragedies ; on- 


ly we are to obſerve, that another ſtrong reaſon of 


this is the moral beauty of the characters and actions, 


which we love to behold. For I doubt, whether any 
audience would be pleaſed to ſee fiftitious ſcenes of mi- 
ſery, if they were kept ſtrangers to the moral qualitys 


of the ſufferers, or their characters and actions. As in 
ſuch a caſe, there would be no beauty to raiſe deſire of 


ſeeing ſuch repreſentations, I fancy we would not ex- 
poſe ourſelves to pain alone, from miſery which ye 
knew to be fictitious, | | | 


- It was the ſame cauſe which crouded the Roman 


theatres to ſee gladiators. There the people had fre- 


quent inſtances of great courage, and contempt of death, 


two great moral abilities, if not virtues. Hence Cicero 
looks upon them as great inſtructions in fortitude. The 


antagoniſt gladiator bore all the blame of the cruelty 
committed, among people of little reffection; and the 


courageous and artful one, really obtained a reputation 


of virtue, and favour among the ſpectators, and was 


vindicated by the neceſſity of ſelf-defence. In the mean 
time they were inadvertent to this, that their crouding 
to ſuch ſights, and favouring the perſons who preſented 


them with ſuch ſpectacles of courage, and with oppor- | 
tunities of following their natural inſtinct to compaſſion, 
was the true occaſion of all the real diftreſs, or n 


which they were ſorry for. 
What ſentiments can we imagine a cunts would 


have raiſed of himſelf, had he preſented his country- 


men only with ſcenes of miſery; had he drained hoſ- 


pitals and infirmarys of all their pityable inhabitants, 
or had he bound ſo many ſlaves, and without any re- 


ſiſtance, butchered them with his own hands? 1 ſhould 


very much queſtion the ſucceſs of his election, (however 
compaſſion or curioſity might cauſe his ſhews ſtil] to be 
frequented) if his antagoniſt choſe a diverſion apparently 


more virtuous, or with a mixture of ſcenes of virtue. 
How independent this diſpoſition to 3 

compaſhon is on cuſtom, education, or in- W 

ſtruction, will appear from the prevalence ST; 
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of it in women and children, who are leſs influenced 
by theſe. That children delight in ſome actions which 


are cruel and tormenting to animals which they have in 


their power, flows not from malice, or want of com- 

paſſion, but from their ignorance of thoſe ſigns of pain 

Which many creatures make; together with a curioſity 
to ſee the various contortions of their bodies, For 


when they are more acquainted with theſe creatures, 


or come by any means to know their ſufferings, their | 


_ compaſſion often becomes too ſtrong for their reaſon; 

as it generally does in beholding executions, where as 
ſoon as they obſerve the evidences of diſtreſs, or pain 
in the malefactor, they are apt to condemn this neceſ- 


| ſary method of ſelf-defence in the ſtate, - Some have 


alleged, that however the fight of another's miſery 
* ſome way or other gives us pain, yet the very feel - 
ing of compaſſion is alſo attended with pleaſure: 
* this pleaſure is ſuperior to the pain of ſympathy, and 
hence we deſire to raiſe compaſſion in ourſelves, and 
| ©, incline to indulge it.” Were this truly the caſe, the 
continuation of the ſuffering would be the natural de- 
ſire of the compaſſionate, in order to continue this 
ſtate, not of pure pleaſure A but agen ſu- 
perior to all pains, | 
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Concerning the Importance of this moral Senſe to the 
preſent Happineſs of Wen and its ny | 


on human Affairs. 


1 * may now orobably appear, that 
1 notwithſtanding the corruption of . 
manners ſo juſtly complained of every- 4 
where, this moral ſenſe has a greater in- e 
fluence on mankind than is generally imagined, altho 


Importance 


it is often directed by very partial imperfe& views of | 


public good, and often overcome by ſelf-loye, But we 
ſhall offer ſome farther conſiderations to prove, That 
* it gives us more pleaſure and pain, than all our other 
* faculties.” And to prevent repetitions, let us ob- 


ſerve, * That where-ever any morally good quality. 


gives pleaſure from reflection, or from honour, the 

* contrary evil one will give proportionable pain, from 
_ * remorſe and ſhame.” Now we ſhall conſider the mo- 
ral pleaſures, not only ſeperately, but as they are the 


molt delightful ingredient in the ordinary pleaſures of 


life. 


All men ſeem perſuaded of ſome excellency' in the | 
poſſeſſion of good moral qualitys, which is ſuperior to 


all other enjoyments; and on the contrary, look upon 
a ſtate of moral evil, as worſe and more wretched than 


any other whatſoever, We muſt not form. our judg- 
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ment in this matter from the actions of men; for, how... 


ever they may be influenced by moral ' RAP yet 


it is certain, that ſelf-intereſted paſſions frequently over- 


come them, and partial views of the tendency of acti- 


ons, make us do what is really-morally evil, appre- 


| hending it to be good. But let us examine the ſenti- 
ments which men univerſally form of the ſtate of others, 
when they are no way immediately concerned; for in 


theſe ſentiments human nature is calm and undiſturbed, 


and ſhews its true face, 
Now ſhould we imagine a rational creature in a ſuf- 
ficiently happy ſtate, whoſe mind was, without inter- 


ruption, wholly occupied with pleaſant ſenſations of 
ſmell, taſte, touch, &c. if at the ſame time all other 
ideas were excluded? ſhould we not think the ſtate 
low, mean, and ſordid, if there were no ſociety, no 
love or friendſhip, no good offices? What then muſt 


that ſtate be, wherein there are no pleaſures but thoſe 
of the external ſenſes, with ſuch long intervals as hu- 
man nature at preſent muſt have? Do theſe ſhort fits 
of pleaſure make the luxurious happy? How inſipid 
and joyleſs are the reflections on paſt pleaſure! and 
how poor a recompence is the return of the tranſient 
ſenſation, for the nauſeous ſatieties, and languors in 
the intervals! This frame of our nature, fo incapable 
of long enjoyments of the external ſenſes, points out 


to us, That there muſt be ſome other more durable . 


0 pleaſure, without ſuch tedious interruptions, and 
** nauſeous refleQions.” : 


* 
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Lt us even join with the pleaſures of the external 


ſenſes, the perceptions of beauty, order, harmony. 


Theſe are, no doubt, more noble pleaſures, and ſeem 
to enlarge the mind; and yet how cold and joyleſs are 


they, if there be no moral pleaſures of friendſhip, love 
and beneficence ! Now, if the bare abſence of moral 
good makes, in our judgment, the ſtate of a rational 


agent contemptible; the preſence of contrary diſpoſi- 
tions is always imagined by us to fink himinto a degree 
of miſery, from which no other pleaſures can relieve 
him. Would we ever wiſh to be in the ſame condition 
with a wrathful, malicious, revengeful, or envious be- 
ing, though we were at the ſame time to enjoy all the 
pleaſures of the external and internal ſenſes? The in- 

ternal pleaſures of beauty and harmony contribute 
greatly indeed toward ſoothing the mind into a forget- 
fulneſs of wrath, malice or revenge ; and they muſt do 
ſo, before we can have any tolerable delight or enjoy- 
ment: for while theſe affections poſſeſs the mind, there 

is nothing but torment and miſery; | | 


Caſtle- 

ale ſelf imaginary ſcenes of life, in which he 
builders 

wich. thinks he ſhould be happy, ever made ac- 


knowledged treachery, cruelty, or ingrati- 
tude, hs ſteps by which he mounted to his wiſhed- for 
elevation, or parts of his character, when he had attain- 

ed it? We always conduct ourſelves in ſuch reſveries, 
according to the dictates of honour, faith, generoſiiy, 


'% 


What caſtle-builder, who forms to 5 | 


, 
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| courage; 2nd the loweſt we can ſink, is hoping we may | 
be enriched by ſome innocent accident. 
-* Ofi urnam argenti rox s qua mihi monſtret ? 
But Iapqur, hunger, thirſt, poverty, pain, danger, have 
nothing ſo deteſtable in them, that our ſelf - love cannot 
allow us to be often expoſed to them. On the contra - 
ry, the virtues which theſe give us occaſions of diſplay- 
ing, are ſo amiable and excellent, that ſcarce ever is 
apy imaginary hero, in romanee or epic, brought to his 
higheſt pitch of happineſs, without going through them 
all. Where there is no virtue, there is nothing worth 
deſire or contemplation; the romance or epos mult 
end. Nay, the difficulty t, or natural evil, does ſo 
much increaſe the virtue of the good action which i it ac- 
companies, that we cannot eaſily ſuſtain theſe works af 
ter the diſtreſs is over; and if we continue the work, 
it muſt be by preſenting a new ſcene of beneyolence, in 
a a proſperous fortune, A ſcene of external proſjerity or 
natural good, without any thing moral or eirtuous, can- 


not entertain a perſon of the dulleſt imagination, had 

he ever ſa much intereſied himſelf in the fortunes of his 1 

hero; far where virtue ceaſes, there remains nothing C 

worth wiſhing to our favourite, or which we can be 4 

” delighted to view his poſſeſſion of, when we are mol n 

. ſtudious of his happineſs, | in 
Virtue owned Let us take a particular inſtance, to k 
faperier to all try how mych we prefer the poſſeſſion BF e 
 Peafare. of virtue to all other enjoymeats, and an 


* Hor. lib. 2. ſat 6 ver. 10. 
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how we look upon vice as worſe than any other miſery. 1 
Who cauld ever read the hiſtory of Regulus, as related 


by Cicero, and ſome others, without concernipg him- 


ſelf in the fortunes of that gallagt man, ſorrowing at 
his ſufferings, and wiſhing him a beiter fate? But how 


better a fate? ſhould he have complied with the terms 
of the Carthaginians, and preſerved himſelf from the 
intended tortures, though to the detriment of his coun- 


try? Or ſhould he have violated his plighted faith, and 


_ promiſe of returning? Will any man fay, that either 


of theſe is the better fate he wiſhes his favourite? Had 


he acted thus, that virtue would have been gone, which 
iatereſts every one in his fortunes.— Let him take 
his fate like other common mortals.“ What elſe 
do we wiſh then, but that the Carthaginians had re- 


lented of their cruelty, or that Providence, by ſome 


unexpected event, had reſcued him aut of their hands? 


Now may not this teach us, that we are indeed de - 
termined to judge virtue with peace and ſafety, prefer- 
able to virtue with diltreſs ; but that at the ſame time 


we look upon the ſtate of the virtuous, the public-fpi- 
rited, even in the utmoſt natural diſtreſs, as preferable 
to all «fluence of ather enjoyments ? For this is what 


we chuſe to have our favourite hero in, natwithltapd- 
ing all its pains, and natural evils. We ſhould never 
hare imagined him bappier, had he acted atherwiſe; 
or thought him in a more eligible ſtate, with liberty 
and ſafety, at the expence of his virtue. We ſecretly 
Judge the purchaſe too dear; and therefore we never 
imagine he ated fooliſhly in ſecuring his virtue, * ho. 
4 2 
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nour, at the expence of his eaſe, his vloafare, his life. 
Nor can we think theſe latter enjoyments worth the 
keeping, when the former are intirely Joſt, . 
II. Le r us in the ſame manner examine 
Neceſſory 
„5 ſentiments of the happineſs of others in 
e common life. Wealth and external plea- 
| ſures bear no ſmall bulk in our imaginations; 
but does there not always accompany this opinion of 
happineſs in wealth, ſome ſuppoſed beacficent intention 
of doing good offices to perſons dear to us, at leaſt to 
our families or kinſmen? And in our imagined hoppi- 
neſs from external pleaſure, are not ſome ideas always 
included of ſome moral enjoyments of ſociety, ſome 
communication of pleaſure, ſomething of love, of 
friendſhip, of eſteem, of gratitude ? Who ever pre- 
tended to a taſte of theſe pleaſures without ſociety ? 
Or if any ſeem violent in purſuit of them, how baſe and 
contemptible do they appear to all perſons, even to 
| thoſe who could have no expectation of advantage from 
their having 4 more generous notion of pleaſure? 

Now, were there no moral ſenſe, no happineſs in 
benevolence, and did we a& from no other principle 
than ſelf-love; ſure there is no pleaſure of the exter- 

nal ſenſes, which we could not enjoy alone, with leſs 
trouble and expence than in ſociety, ' But a mixture x 
the moral pleaſures is what gives the alluring reliſh ; 
is ſome appearance of friendſhip, of love; of communi- 
_ cating pleaſure to others, which preſerves the pleaſures | 
of the luxurious from bong een and inſipid. And 
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this partial imagination of ſoms good moral qualities, 
ſome benevolence, in actions which have many cruel, 

inhuman, and deſtructive conſequences toward others, 
1s what has kept vice more in countenance ro any 
other conſideration *. 

But to convince us farther wherein the 1 of 
wealth, and external pleaſure lies; let us but ſuppoſe 
malice, wrath, revenge; or only ſolitude, abſence of 
friendſhip, of love, of ſociety, of eſteem, joined with 
the poſſeſſion of them; and all the happineſs vaniſhes 

like a dream. And yet love, friendſhip, ſociety, hu- 
manity, though accompanied with poverty and toil, 
. nay even with ſmaller degrees of pain, ſuch as do not 
wholly occupy the mind, are not only the object of loye 
from others, but even of a ſort of emulation : which 
_ plainly ſnews, That virtue is the chief W in 
_* the judgment of all mankind.” | 
III. Tarek is a farther conſideration 1 
which muſt not be paſs'd over, concerningthe 
external beauty of perſons, which all allow 
to have a great power over human minds. Now it is 
| ſome apprehended morality, ſome natural or imagined 
indication of concomitant virtue, which gives it this 
powerful charm above all other kinds of beauty. Let 
ps conſider the characters of beauty, which are com- 
| monly admired in countenances, and we ſhall find them 
do be ſweetneſs, mildneſs, majeſty, dignity, vivacity, 


in beauty. 
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Humility, tenderneſs, good nature; that is, that cer- 
tain airs, proportiohs, 5e ne feat quoy's, are natural in- 


dications of ſuch virtues, or of abilities or diſpoſitions 
toward them. As we obſerved above“ of miſery or 


diſtreſs appearing in countenances ; ſo it is certain, al- 
moſt all habitual diſpoſitions of mind form the counte- 
nance in ſuch a manner, 4s to give ſome indications of 
them to the ſpectator. Our violent paſhons are obvious 


at firſt vie w in the countenance; ſo that ſometimes no 
art can conceal them: and Imaller degrees of them give 
ſome leſs obvious turns to the face, Which an accurate 


eye will obſerve. Now, when the natural air of a Face ap- 
proaches to that which any paſſion would form it unto, 


we make a cbp jecture from this concerning the _— 


difpolition of the perfon's mind. 
A to thoſe fancies which prevail in certain countries 


toward large lips, little noſes, narrow eyes; unleſs we 
knew from thethſelves under whit idea ſuch features | 
are admired, whether as Baturally beautiful in form, 
or proportion to the reſt of the face; or as preſumed 
indications of ſome moral qualities; we may more pro- 


bably conchide that it is the latter; ſince this is ſo 
much the ground of approbatioh or averſion towards 


faces among ourſelves. And as to thoſe features which 
we count natufally diſagreeäble as to form, we know 


the averſoh on this accdunt is Io weak, that moral qua · 
lities ſhall proeure a liking even to the face, in perſons 
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who are ſenſible of the irregularity, or want of that 
regularity which is common in others. With us, cer- 
tain features are imagined to denote dullneſs; as hol- 
low eyes, large lips; a colour of hair, wantanneſs: 

and may we not conclude the like aſſociation of ideas, 

upon ſome probable foundation in nature, and ſome - 
times without any, to be the ground of thoſe approbati- 
ons which appear unaccountable to us? 7 
In the ſame manner, when there is 3 groſiy | 
diſproportioned in any face, what is it we diſpraiſe? Is 
it pride, kaughtineſs, ſourneſs, ill nature, diſcontent, 

folly, levity, wantonneſs; which ſome countenances diſ- 
| cover in the manner above hinted at? And theſe airs, 
when brought by cuſtom upon the moſt regular ſer of 
features, have often made them very diſagreeable ; as 
the comraty airs have given the {trongeſt charms to 
coumehances, which were far from perfection in exter- 
nal beauty. Had Homer, in his character of Helen, raiſ- 
ed our idea of her external beauty to the greateſt height, 
yet it would have been ridiculous to have engaged his 
countrymen in a wat for ſuch a Helen as Virgil has dtawh 
her; He therefore (till retains ſomething morally amiable = 
amidſt all her weakneſs, and often ſuggeſts to iſs vader 


— *Exerns op php Te TE go xac TO], 


as the ſpring of his countrymens indignation and te · 
weoge. 5 


4 zee : Homer, Vlad 2. vet. 356, 390 
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The 9 - This conſideration may ſhew us one 
2 AF Gow. reaſon, among many others, for mens 
| different fancies, or reliſhes of beauty, 
cies of beauty, 

The mind of man, however generally 
diſpoſed to eſteem benevolence and virtue, yet by more 
particular attention to ſome kinds of it than others, 
may gain a ſtronger admiration of ſome moral diſpoſiti- 


tions than others. Military men may admire courage 


more than other virtues; perſons of ſmaller courage, 
may admire ſweetneſs of temper ; men of thought and 
reflection, who have more extenſive views, will admire 
the like qualities in others; men of keen paſſions ex- 
pect equal returns of all the kind affeQtions, and are 
wonderfully charmed by compliance: the proud may 
luke thoſe of higher ſpirit, as more ſuitable to their dig- 
nity; though pride, joined with reflection and good 
ſenſe, will recommend to them humility in the perſon 
beloved. Now as the various tempers of men make va- 
rious tempers of others agreeable to them, ſo they mult 
differ in their reliſnes of beauty, according as it denotes 
the ſeveral qualities moſt agreeable to themſelves. 
This may alſo ſhew us, how, in virtuous love, there 
may be the greateſt beauty, without the leaſt charm to 
engage a rival, Love itſelf gives a beauty to the lover, 
in the eyes of the perſon beloved, which no other mor- 
tal is much affected with. And this perhaps is the 
ſtrongeſt charm poſſible, and that which will have the 


|  - greateſt power, where there is not ſome very great coun- 


 terbalance from worldly _— vice, 15 wha defor- 
mity. 


** 


o 1 TY 


extended to the whole air and motion of 


continuance of their race, and by its 
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IV. Tuis ſame conſideration may be „. WE 
Air, motion, 

any perſan. Every thing we count agree- gefures. 
able, ſome way denotes chearfulneſs, eaſe, a conde- 
ſcenſion, and readineſs to ablige, a love of company, 
with a freedom and boldneſs which always accompanies 
an honeſt, undeſi igning heart. On the contrary, what 
is ſhocking in air or motion, is roughneſs, ill nature, 
a diſregard to others, or a fooliſh ſhame- facedneſs, 
which evidences a perſon to be unexperienced in ſocie- 
ty, or offices of humanity. 

With relation to theſe airs, motions, 3 0 
may obſerve, that conſidering the different ceremonies 
and modes of ſhewing reſpect, which are practiſed in 
different nations, we may indeed probably conclude, 


| that there is no natural connection between any of 


theſe geſtures or motions, and the affections of mind 
which they are by cuſtom, made to expreſs, But when 


cuſtom has made any of them paſs for expreſſions of 
ſuch affections, by a conſtant aſſociation of ideas, ſome 


ſhall become agreeable and lovely, and others ex- 


tremely offenſive, although they were both, in their 


own nature, perfectly indifferent. 
V. Here we may remark the man- 
ner in which nature leads mankind to the 


Te . if 
love between 


ſtrongeſt power engages them to what the ſexes. 


occaſions the greateſt tail and anxiety of life; and yet 


ſypports them under it with an inexpreſlible delight. 
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We might have been excited to the propagation of our 
ſpecies, by ſuch an uneaſy ſenſation as would have ef- 
fectually determined us to it, without any great pro- 
ſpect of happineſs ; as we ſee hunger and thirſt deter- 


mine us to preſerve our bodys, though few look upon 


eating and drinking as any conſiderable happineſs. 
The ſexes might have been engaged to concurrence, 


as we imagine the brutes are, by deſire only, or by a 


love of ſenſual pleaſure. - But how dull and inſipid 
had life been, were there no more in marriage! Who 
would have had reſolution enough to hear all the cares (2; 
of a family, and education of children? Or who, from 
the general motive of benevolence alone, would have 


choſen to ſubject himſelf to natural affection toward 


an offspring, when he could ſo ealily foreſee at. 


troubles it might occaſion ? 
This inclination therefore of the ſexes, is founded 


on ſomething ſtronger, and more efficacious and joyful, 


than the ſolicitations of uneaſineſs, or the bare defire 


of ſenſible pleaſure. Beauty gives a favourable pre- 


ſumption of good moral diſpoſitions, and acquaintance 
confirms this into a real love of eſteem, or begets it, 
|. Where there is litile beauty. This raiſes ah expectation 
of the greateſt moral pleaſures along with the ſenſible, 
and a thouſand tender ſentiments of humanity and ge- 
neroſi ity; and makes us impatient for a ſociety which 
we imagine big with unſpeakable moral pleaſutes: 
where nothing is indifferent, and every trifling ſervice, 


being a an RE of this ſtrong love and elteem, i is wu. 


Tal 
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wally receiv'd with the rapture and gratitude of the 
greateſt benefit, and of the molt ſubſtantial obligation; 
and where prudence and good nature influence both 
ſides, this ſociety may anſwer all their expectations. 
Nay, let us examine thoſe of looſer conduct with 
relation to the fair ſex, and we ſhall find, that love of 
ſeofible pleaſure is not the chief motive of debauchery, 
or falſe gallantry. Were it ſo, the meaneſt proſtitutes 
would pleaſe as much as any, But we know ſufficient - 
ly, that men are fond of good nature, faith, pleaſantry 
of temper; wit, and many ether moral qualitys, even 
in a miſtreſs. -And this may furniſh us with a reaſon for 
what appears pretty unaccountable, viz. That chaſ- 
* tity itſelf has a powerful charin in the eyes of the 
* En even when they are mY to deſtroy 
16 4 it,” 5 
This powerful demenaloanien even to a limited be- 
nevolence, and other moral ſentiments, is obſery'd to 
give a ſtrong bias to our minds towards an univerſal - 
goodnefs, tenderneſs, humanity, generoſity, and con- 
tempt of private good in our whole conduct; beſides 
the obvious improvement it occalions in our External 
deportment, and in our reliſh of beauty, order, and 
harmony. As ſoon as a heart, before hard and obdu - 
rate, is ſoften'd in this flame, we ſhall obſerve, ariſing 
along with it, a love of pottry, muſic, the beauty of 
nature in rural ſcenes, a contempt of other felfiſh plea- 
ſures of the external ſenſes, a neat dreſs, 2 humane de- : 
portment, a delight in, and emulation of, every thing 
Dn. wp | 
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which i is gallant, generous, and friendly, 
84540. frien * TM the ſame manner we are deter. 
PE min*d to common friendſhips and ac- 
Ships, from ur. SOS INL 
agauaiatances, not by the ſullen appre- 
me or henſions of our neceſſitys, or proſpects 
| of intereſt ; but by an incredible variety of little, agree- | 
able, engaging evidences of love, good nature, and | 
other morally amiable qualitys in thoſe we converſe 
With. Among the reſt, none of the leaſt conſiderable 8 
is an inclination to chearfulneſs, a delight to raiſe 
mirth in others, which procures a ſecret approbation 
and gratitude toward the perſon who puts us in ſuch 
an agreeable, innocent, good-natur'd, and eaſy ſtate of 
mind, as we are conſcious of, while we enjoy pleaſant 
converſation, enliven d by moderate laughter, 


5 Th „ 'VI. Uron this moral ſenſe is found- b 
e pe all the power of the orator. The 20 
- oratory found- 
various figures of ſpeech are the ſeve- J 
8d en it. 1 1 ; 5 d 
| ; ral manners, which a lively genious, 
warmed with paſſions ſuitable to the occaſion, natural- d 
ly runs into, only a little diverſify'd by cuſtom : and 8 
they only move the hearers, by giving a lively repre- 8 
ſentation of the paſſions of the ſpeaker ; which are com. i 
municated to the hearers, as we * obſerved above * * 
pl 


one paſſion, viz. pity. 
Now the paſions which the orator attempts to raiſe 


ses ſect v. art. 8. par. 3 
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are all founded on moral qualitys: All the bold meta- 
phors, or deſcriptions, all the artificial manners of ex- 
poſtulation, arguing, and addreſſing the audience, all 
the appeals to mankind, are but more lively methods 
of giving the audience a ſtronger impreſſion of the mo- 
ral qualitys of the perſon accus'd or defended ; of the 
action advis'd, or diſſuaded : and all the antitheſes; or 
witticiſms z all the cadences of ſonorous periods, what- 
ever inferior kind of beauty they may have ſeparately, 

are of no conſequence to perſuade, if we neglect mor- 
ing the paſſions by ſome ſpecies of morality. They may 
perhaps raiſe a little admiration of the ſpeaker, among 

thoſe who already favour his party, but they oftener 
raiſe contempt in his adverſarys. But when you diſplay 
the beneficence of any action, the good effect it ſhall 
have on the public in promoting the welfare of the inno- 


cent, and relieving the unjuſtly diſtreſſed; if you prove 


yoar allegations, you make every mortal approve the un- 
dertaking it. When any perſon is to be recommended, 
diſplay his humanity, generoſity, ſtudy of the public 
good, and capacity to promote it, his contempt of dan- 
gers, and private pleaſures; and you are ſure to pro- 
cure him love and eſteem, If at the ſame time you ſhew 
his diſtreſs, or the injurys he has ſuffer'd, you raiſe 
pity, and every tender affection. | 

On the contrary, repreſeat the barbarity, or cruel- 
ty of any action, the miſery it ſhall procure to the kind, 
the faithful, the generous, or only to the innocent; and 
You raiſe an abhorrence of it in the breaſts of the audi- 


ence, thaugh they were nat the perſons who would 
have ſuffer d by it. The ſame way, would you make a 
perſon infamous, and deſpis'd and hated, repreſent him 
as cruel, ' inhumane, or treacherous toward the moſt 
' diſtant rational agents ; or fhew him only to be ſelſiſn, 
and given to ſolitary luxury, without regard to any 
friend, or the intereſt of others; and you have gain'd 
our point, as ſoon as you prove what you alledge. 
Nay, haw does it {top our admiration of any celebrat- 
ed action, to ſuggeſt, ** That the author of it was no 


| 46 fool : he knew it wauld turn to his own advantage p 


Now, are the learned and polite the only perſons 
who are mov d by ſuch ſpeeches ? Muſt men know the 
ſchemes of the moraliſts and politicians, or the art of 


. rhetoric, to be capable of being perſuaded ? Mult they 


be nicely conyerſant in all the methods of promot- - 

ing of ſelf-intereſt? Nay, do we not ſee on the con- 
trary, the rude undiſciplin'd multitude molt affected? 
Where had oratory fo much power as in popular ſtates, 
and that too before the perfection of the ſciences? Re- 
lection and ſtudy may raiſe in men a ſuſpicion of deſign, 
and caution of aſſent, when they have ſome knowledge 
of the yarious topics of argument, and find them em- 
ploy'd upon themſelves: but rude nature is ſtill open 
to every moral impreſlian, and carry'd furiouſly along 
without caution, ar ſuſpeuſe. It was not the groves of 
the Academy, ar the poliſh'd ſtones of the Portico, or 
the manag'd horſes of Greece, which liſten'd to the 
harp of an Amphion, or an Orpheus; but the trees, 


che foundation alſo of the chief pleaſures 


n M. ee eee, 4 


my rocks, and tygers of the foreſt : which may ſhew 
That there is ſome ſenſe of morality antecedent 
« 90 inſtruction, or metaphyſical arguments proving 


© the private intereſt of the perſon who is W 
ig be connected with the public good.“ 


VII. Ws ſhall find this ſenſe to be Poetry þ leaf 
of poetry. We hinted, in the former trea- 220 by oe | 
tiſe, at the foundation of delight in the ee nſe. | 
numbers, meaſures, metaphors, ſimilitudes *. But as the 
contemplation of moral objects, either of vice or virtue, 
affects us more ſtrongly, and moves our paſſions in a 
quite different and a more powerful manner, than natu- 
ral beauty, or (what we commonly call) deformity; 
ſo the moſt moving beautys bear a relation to our mo- 


ral ſenſe, and affect us more vehemently, than the re- 


preſentations of natural objects in the livelieſt deſcrip- 
tions. Dramatic and epic poetry are intirely addreſs d 
to this ſenſe, and raiſe our paſſions by the fortunes of 
characters, diſtinctly repreſented as morally good or 


evil; as might be ſeen more fully, were we to conſider 


the paſſions ſeparately. 

Where we are ſtudying to raiſe any deſi Ire, or admi- 
ration of an object really. beautiful, we are not con- 
tent with a bare narration, but endeavour, if we can, 


io preſent the object itſelf, or the molt lively image of 


it. And hence the epic poem, or tragedy, gives a far 


See treatiſe I. ſect. il. art, 13. ſe. ir, ert 3. 
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greater pleaſure than the writings of philoſophers, tho 
both aim at recommending virtue. The repreſenting 
the actions themſelves, if the repreſentation be judici- 
ous, natural, and lively, will make us admire the good, 
and deteſt the vitious, the inhuman, the treacherous 
and cruel, by means of our moral ſenſe, without any 
reflections of the poet to guide our ſentiments, It is for 
this reaſon that Horace has juſtly made Kowiedge i in 
morals ſo neceſſdry to a good poet: 
** Sctibendi recte SAPERE elt ct principium et fons*. 
And again: 
Qui didicit patriae quid debeat, et quid amicis, 
*© Quo fit amore parens, quo frater e, et 
“ hoſpes, | 
© Quod fit conſcripti, quod judicis cm, quae 
10 partes in bellum miſſi ducis; ille profecto = 
* Reddere perſonae ſcit convenientia cuique f.“ 


8 1 Upon this fame ſenſe is founded the 
Tmagery in 53 
power of that great beauty in poetry, 

poetry found. - 35 80 
the proſapopocia, by which every affec- 

ed on the mo- 
3 ſenſe tion is made a perſon; every natura 
| "event, cauſe, object, is animated by mo- 
ral epithets; For we join the contemplation of moral 
_. circumſtances and qualitys, along with natural objects, 
to increaſe their beauty or deformity; and we affect 
the hearer in a more lively manner with the affeRtions 


Hor. de arte poet. ver. 309. 
| + Hor, de arte poxt. ver. 3 13, &c. 


$ 
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deſcrib'd, by repreſenting them as perſons, Thus a 
ſhady wood muſt have its ſolemn venerable genius, and 
proper rural gods; every clear fountain, its ſacred 
chaſte nymph ; and river, its bountiful god, with his 


urn, and perhaps a cornucopiae diffuſing plenty and 
fruitfulneſs along its banks. The day-light is holy, be- 
nign, and powerful to baniſh the pernicious ſpirits of 


the night, The morning is a kind officious goddeſs, 


tripping over the dewy mountains, and uſheriog in light 
to gods and men. War is an impetuous, cruel, undiſ- 
tinguiſhing monſter, whom no virtue, no circumſtance 


of compaſſion, can move from his bloody purpoſes. 
The ſteel is unrelenting ; the arrow and ſpear are im- 
patient to deſtroy, and carry death on their points. 
Our modern engines of war are alſo frightful perſona- 
ges, counterfeiting with their rude throats the thun- 
der of Jove. The moral imagery of death is every- 
where known, viz. his inſenſibility to pity, his inflexi- 
bility, and univerſal impartial empire. Fortune is in- 
imitably drawn by Horace *, with all her retinue and 
votarys, and with her rigid ſevere miniſter, neceſſity, 
The qualitys of mind too become perſons. Love be- 
comes a Venus, or a Cupid; courage, or conduct, a 
Mars, or a Pallas, protecting and aſſiſting the hero; 
before them march terror and dread, flight and pur- 
ſuit, ſhouts and amazement. Nay, the moſt ſacred 
ang are often 158 into this | imagery, and ee | 


* See li. i. 4 33. 
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Juſtice and judgment, as ſupporting the Almighty's 
throne, and mercy and truth going before his face: 
oy ſhew us peace as ſpringing up from the earth, and 
mercy looking down from heaven. ; 
Every one perceives a greater beauty in this man- 
ner of repreſentation, this imagery, this conjunction 
of moral ideas, than in the fulleſt narration, or the 
moſt lively natural deſcription, When one reads the 
Fourth book of Homer, and is prepar'd, from the coun- 
cil of the gods, to imagine the bloody ſequel, and 
.. amidſt the moſt beautiful deſcription which ever was 
_ - Imagin'd of 1. an en, meets with its mora 
** 


led 555 duc oy ®, 


% The ſource of blackeſt woes; * 


he will and himſelf more moy'd by this cieumſiance | 
than by all the proſuſion of ar! deſcription which 


man e imagine. | 
VIII. 3 * its chief excel. 


Hiſtory 1 from the repreſenting the manners and 
| Lbaracters; - the contemplation of which in nature be- 
ing very affecting, they mult ae gire pleaſure, i 
when well relate. 
Pain wing. (1X, 4 is _— "ER too, that a col- | 
| lectio n of the beſt pieces of face · painting i 
but a poor entertainment, when compar'd with thoſe 
pieces which repreſent mores actions , uns and 
_ charafters, . 
OM Ses Homer, n ver. 111. 


a 1 a _— ”—_— 


i» W-. 


ce, 


— 


8 E C Fo vil. 


| 4 dedudtion w ſome complex wy ideas ; viz. of 1 


ligation, and right, perfect, imperfect, and exter- 
nal, nn 10 nn 0 this * | 


Ko 


bo 0 3 this ſubject, » we may, ita what 


has been ſaid, fee the true original of moral 


; hs: viz, This moral ſenſe of excellence in every ap 


pearance, or evidence of benevolence. It remains to be 
explain'd, how we acquire more particular ideas of 
virtue and rice, n 58 — law, _ or 
divine, : 

If any one aſk, can we have any leaſe 
of obligation, abſtracting from the Jaws of 
a ſuperior? We muſt anſwer according to the various - 
ſenſes of the word obligation. If by obligation we un- 
derſtand a determination, without regard to our Own 


intereſt, to approve actions, and to perform them; 


which determination ſhall alſo make us diſpleas d with 
ourſelves, and uneaſy upon having a&ed contrary to 
it: in this meaning of the word obligation, there is 
naturally an obligation upon all men to benevolence : 


and they are ſlill under its influence, even when by 

falſe, or partial opinions of the natural tendency of 

| their actions, this moral ſenſe leads them to evil; 

unleſs by long inveterate habits it be exceedingly 

weaken'd ; for it ſcarce ſeems poſhble wholly to ex- 
| 24.” LS 
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tinguiſn it. Or, which is to the ſame purpoſe, this 
internal ſenſe, and inſtinct of benevolence, will either 


influence our actions, or make us very uneaſy and diſ- 


ſatisfy d; and we ſhall be conſcious, that we are in a 
baſe unhappy ſtate, even without conſidering any law 


whatſoever, or any external advantages loſt, or diſad- 


vantages impending from its ſanctions. And farther, 
there are ſtill ſuch indications given us of what is in 


the whole beneficent, and what not, as may probably 
diſcover to us the true tendency of every action; and 


let us ſee, ſometime or other, the evil tendency of _ 
what upon a partial view appear d good: or if we have 


no friends ſo faithful as to admoniſh us, the perſons 


injur'd will not fail to upbraid us. So that no mortal 


can ſecure to himſelf a perpetual ſerenity, ſatisfaction, 


and ſelf· approbation, but by a ſerious inquiry into the | 
tendency of his actions, and a perpetual ſtudy of uni- 


verſal good, according to the juſteſt notions of it. 
But if, by obligation, we underſtand a motive from 
ſelf-intereſt, ſufficient to determine all thoſe who duly 
conſider it, and purſue their own advantage wiſely, toa 
certain courſe of actions; we may have a ſenſe of ſuch 
an obligation, by reflecting on this determination of our 


nature to approve virtue, to be pleas'd and happy when 


we reflect upon our having done virtuous actions, and 
to be uneaſy when we are conſcious of having acted other- 


wiſe; and alſo by conſidering how much ſuperior we 


eſteem the happineſs of virtue toany other yan”. 
— Fee above, ſeR, vi. art. 1. . 


reaſons, That univerſal benevolence 
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we may likewiſe have a ſenſe of this ſort of obligation, 
by conſidering thoſe reaſons which prove à conſtant 


courſe of benevolent and ſocial actions, to be the moſt 
probable means of promoting the natural good of every 
individual; as Cumberland and Puffendorf have prov d: 1 5 
and all this without relation to a law. : 

But farther, if our moral ſenſe be ſuppos'd exceed · 
ingly weakned, and the felfiſh paſſions grown ſtrong, 


either through ſome general corruption of nature, or 


inveterate habits ; if our underſtanding be weak, and 


ve be often in danger of being hurry'd by our paſſions 


into precipitate and raſh judgments, that malicious ac- 
tions ſhall promote our advantage more than beneſi- 


| cence; in ſuch a caſe, if it be inquir'd what is neceſ- 


ſary to engage men to beneficent actions, or induce a 
Ready ſenſe of an obligation to act for the public good; 
then, no doubt, % A law with ſanctions, given by a 

** ſuperior being, of ſufficient power to make us hap- 


1 py or miſerable, muſt be neceſſary to counterbalance 


© thoſe apparent motives of intereſt, to calm our paſ- 


© ſions, and give room for the recovery of our moral 
_ * ſenſe, or at leaſt for a juſt view of our intereſt, 5 


II. Now the principal buſineſs of the 


moral philoſopher. is to ſhew, from ſolid How far 


virtue can 


* tends to the happineſs of the benevo- ods aught. 


* lent, either from the pleaſures of reflection, honour, 
natural tendency to engage the good offices of men, 
upon whoſe aid we muſt depend for our happineſs in 


— 


. = 


— — 


| 


| 
j 
| 
| 
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cc this world ; or from the ſanctions of divine laws diſ. 


* cover'd to us by the conſtitution of the univerſe ? 
that ſo no apparent views of intereſt may counterat 


this natural inclination: but not to attempt proving, 
That proſpects of our own advantage of any kind 
* can raiſe in us the virtuous benevolence toward 
* others,” Let the obſtacles from ſelf-love be only 
Temoy'd and nature itſelf will incline us to benevo- 


lence. Let the miſery of exceſſive ſelfiſhneſs, and all 


its paſhons, be but once explain'd, that ſo ſelf-love 
may ceaſe to counteract our natural propenſity to bene - 


volence; and when this noble diſpoſition gets looſe 
from theſe bonds of ignorance, and falſe views of in- 


tereſt, it ſhall be aſſiſted even by ſelf-love, and grow 
ſtrong enough to make a noble virtuous character. 


Then he is to enquire, by reflection upon human af- 
fairs, what courſe of action does moſt effectually pro- 
mote the univerſal good, what univerſal rules or max- 


ims are to be obſery'd, and in what circumſtances the 


reaſon of them alters, ſo as to admit exceptions; that 
ſo our good inclinations may be directed by reaſon, 


and a juſt knowledge of the intereſts of mankind, But 
virtue itſelf, or good diſpoſitions of mind, are not di- 


realy taught, or produced by inſtruction; they muſt 


be originally implanted in our nature by its great Au- 
thor, and afterwards n and confirm d by 


our own cultivation. 
Ry W T here 
Objedion. 200 E are often n That t 


© no need of ſuppoſing ſuch a ſenſe of mo- 
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« rality. given to men, ſince reflection and inſtruction 
« would recommend the ſame actions from arguments 


« of ſelf-inrereſt, and engage us, from the acknow- 


% ledg'd principles of ſelf-love, to the practice of them, 


* without this unintelligible determination to beneyo» 


* lence, or the ocult quality of a moral ſenſe.” 

It is perhaps true, that reflection, and „ | 
reaſon Ke lend us to approve the ſame e Fs 
actions as advantageous. But would not 
the ſame reflection and reaſon likewiſe ge- 
nerally recommend the ſame meats to us, which our taſte 
repreſents as pleaſant? And ſhall we thence conclude, 
| that we have no ſenſe of taſting, or that ſuch a ſenſe is 


flection. 


uſeleſs? No: the uſe is plain in both caſes. Notwith- 
ſtanding the mighty reaſon we boaſt of above other ani» - 


mals, its proceſſes are too flow, too full of doubt and he» 


tation, to ſerve us in every exigency, either for our 
own preſervation, without the external ſenſes, or to 


influence our actions for the good of the whole, with- 
out this moral ſenſe.. Nor gould we be ſo ſtrongly de- 
termin'd at all times to what is moſt conducive to either 
of theſe ends, without theſe expeditious monitors, and 
importunate ſolicitors; nor ſo nobly rewarded, when 
we act vigorouſly in purſuit of theſe ends, by the calm 
dull refle&ions of . as wy thoſe delightful 
ſenſations, 


This natural Apen to approve and ade re, 


or hate and diſlike actions, is, no doubt, an occult qua- 


lity. But i is it any way more myſterious, that the idea 


C4 


not from re- 


* 
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of an ation ſhould raiſe eſteem or contempt, than that 
the motion or tearing of fleſh ſhould give pleaſure or 
pain; or the act of volition ſhould move fleſh and 
bones? In the latter caſe, we have got the brain, and 
elaſtic fibres, and animal ſpirits, and elaſtic fluids, like 
the Indian's elephant, and tortoiſe, to bear the burden 
of the difficulty: but go one ſtep farther, and you ſind 
the whole as difficult as at firſt, and equally a myſtery 
With this determination to love and approve, or con- 
demn and deſpiſe actions and agents, without any views 
ol intereſt, as they appear benevolent, or the contrary. 
Some alſo object, That according to this account, 
brutes may be capable of virtue; and this is thought a 
great abſurdity. But tis manifeſt, that, 1. Brutes are 
not capable of that, in which this ſcheme places the 
higheſt virtue, to wit, the calm motions of the vill to- 
ward the good of others; if our common accounts of 
brutes are true, that they are merely led by particular 
paſſions toward preſent objects of ſenſe. Again, tis 
plain there is ſomething in certain tempers of brutes *, 
which engages our liking, and ſome lower good-will 
and eſteem, though we do not uſually call it virtue, nor 
do we call the ſweeter diſpoſitions of children virtue; 
and yet they are ſo very like the lower kinds of virtue, 
that I ſee no harm in calling them virtues, What if 
Cicero is not aſhamed to ſay of ſome brutes, Videmus 
a indicia pietatis, cognitionem, memoriam, deſideria, ſe- 


* creta a voluptate humanarum ſimulacra virtutum. ” De Fi- 
nib. lib. ii. e, 33» | | 
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there are low virtues in creatures void of refleQion, in- 


capable of knowing laws, or of being moved by their 
ſanctions, or by example of rewards or puniſhments ? 


Such creatures cannot be brought to a proper trial or 
judgment: laws, rewards, or puniſhments won't have 


theſe effects upon them, which they may have upon ra- 


tional agents. Perhaps they are no farther rewarded 


or puniſhed than by the immediate pleaſure or pain of 
their actions, or what men immediately inflict upon 


them. Where is the harm of all this, that there are 
lower virtues, and lower vices, the rewarding or pu- 
niſhing of which, in creatures void of reaſon and reflec- 


tion, can anſwer no wiſe end of government? + 


When they offer it as a preſumption that there can 


be no ſuch ſenſe, antecedent to all proſpect of intereſt, 


© That theſe actions for the moſt part are really ad- 
vantageous, one way or other, to the actor, the ap- 
© prover, or mankind in general, by whoſe happineſs 
* our own ſtate may be ſome way made better; may 


| we not aſk, ſuppoſing the Deity intended to impreſs 
ſuch a ſenſe of ſomething amiable in actions, (which is 


no impoſſible ſuppoſition) what ſort of actions would a 
good God determine to approve? - Muſt we deny the 
poſſibility of ſuch a determination, if it did not lead us 
to admire actions of no advantage to mankind, or to 
love agents for their being eminent triflers ? If then 
the actions which a wiſe and good God mult determine 


us to approve, if he give us any ſuch ſenſe at all, muſt 


be actions uſeful to the public, this advantage can ne- 


ver be a reaſon againſt the ſenſe itſelf. After the fame 
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manner, we ſhould deny all revelation, which taught 
us good ſenſe, humanity, juſtice, and a rational wor- 
| ſhip, becauſe reaſon and intereſt confirm and recom- 
mend ſuch priaciples and ſervices; and ſhould greedily 
embrace every contradiction, foppery, and pageantry, as 
a truly divine inſtitution, without any N55 Es | 
or uſeful to mankind. - 
3 Iv. Tur writers upon en | 
5 e, . P who deduce all ideas of good . 
Juager of br. and evil from the private advantage of 
the actor, or from relation to a law, and i its ſanctions, 
either known from reaſon or revelation, are perpetual- 
ly recurring to this moral ſenſe which they deny; not 
only in calling the laws of the Deity juſt and good, 
and alledging juſtice and right in the Deity to govern 
us; but by uſing a ſet of words which import ſomething 
different from what they will allow to be their only 
meaning. Obligation, with them, is only ſuch a con- 
ſtitution, either of nature, or ſome governing power, 
as makes it advantageous for the agent to act in a cer- 
tain manner, Let this definition be ſubſtituted, where- 
ever we meet with the words, ought, ſhould, muſt, in 
a moral ſenſe, and many of their ſentences would ſeem 
| very ſtrange; as that the Deity muſt act rationally, 
muſt not, or ought not to puniſh the innocent, mull 
make the ſtate of the virtuous better than that of the 
wicked, muſt obſerve promiſes ; ſubſtituting the defi- 
nition of the words, muſt, ought, ſhould, would make 
theſe ſentences either ridiculous, or very diſputable. 


e 
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v. But that our firſt ideas of moral good depend 
not on laws, may plainly appear from our conſtant in- 
quirys into the juſtice of laws themſelves ; and that not 


only of human laws, but of the divine. What elſe can be 
the meaning of that univerſal opinion, That the laws | 


© of God are juſt, and holy, and good?” Human laws 


may be called good, becauſe of their conformity to the 
divine, But to call the laws of the ſupreme Deity good, 
or holy, or juſt, if all goodneſs, holineſs, and juſtice 
be conſtituted by laws, or the will of a ſuperior any 
way reveal'd, muſt be an infignificant tautology, a- 
mounting to no more than this, That God wills what 
he wills, Or, that his will is conformable to his will.“ 

It muſt then firſt be ſuppos d, that there is ſome- 


thing in actions which is apprehended abſolutely good; 


and this is benevolence, or deſire of the public natural 


happineſs of rational agents; and that our moral ſenſe 


perceives this excellence: and then we call the laws 
of the Deity good, when we imagine that they are con- 


triv'd to promote the public good in the molt effectual 


and impartial manner. And the Deity is called morally 
good, when we apprehend that his whole providence 
tends to the univerſal happineſs of hiscreatures; whence 
ve conclude his benevolence, and deſire in their happi- 
Some tell us, That the goodneſs of the divine 
* laws conſiſts in their conformity to ſome eſſential 


** reQitude of his nature,” But they mult excuſe us 


from aſſenting to this, till they make us underſtand the 
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meaning of this metaphor, eſſential rectitude; and till 
we diſcern whether any thing more is meant by it than | 
a perfectly wiſe, uniform, impartial benevolence. |} 
5 72 3 "Is : Hence 3 ſee the difference be- 
Tas ES LS tween conltraint and obligation. There 
3 is indeed no diſference between con- 
itraint, and the ſecond ſenſe of the 
obligation. | 3 PRES 
| ST word obligation, viz. a conſtitution 
which makes an action eligible from ſelf-intereſt, if we 
only mean external intereſt, diſtinct from the delight- | 
- ful conſciouſneſs which ariſes from the moral ſenſe, 
The reader need ſcarcely be told, that by conſtraint, 
wie do not underſtand an external force moving our 
limbs without our conſent; for in that caſe we are not 
agents at all; but that conſtraint which ariſes from the 
threatning and preſenting ſome evil, in order to make 
us act in a certain manner. And yet there ſeems an 
| univerſally accknowledg'd difference between even this 
ſort of conſtraint and obligation. We never ſay, we are 
oblig'd to do an action which we count baſe, but we 
may be conſtrain d to it: we never ſay, that the divine 
laws, by their ſanctions, conſtrain us, but oblige us; 
nor do we call obedience to the Deity conſtraint, un- 
Teſs by a metaphor, tho' many own they are influenced 
by fear of puniſhments. And yet ſuppoſiog an almighty 
evil being ſhould require, under grievous penaltys, 
treachery, cruelty, ingratitude, we would call this con- 
ſtraint. The difference is plainly this: when any) 
ſanctions co-operate with our moral ſenſe, in exciting 


violation of them would make human life in- | 
| tolerable; and it actually makes thoſe miſerable, whoſe 
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us to actions which we count morally good, we ſayiwe 


are oblig d; but when ſanctions of rewards or pun ſh- 
ments oppoſe our moral ſenſe, then we ſay we are 
brib'd or conftrain'd. In the former caſe we call the 
lawgiver good, as deſigning the public happineſs; in 
the latter we call him evil, or unjuſt, for the ſuppos'd 


_ contrary intention, But were all our ideas of moral 


good and evil derived ſolely from opinions of private 


advantage or loſs in actions, I fee no poſſible difference 
which could be made in the meaning of theſe words. 


VI. From this ſenſe too we derive our , 
ideas of rights, Whenever it appears to us, Te: 
that a faculty of doing, demanding, or poſſeſſing any 


thing, univerſally allowed in certain circumſtances, 


would in the whole tend to the general good, we ſay, 
that one in ſuch circumſtances has a right to do, poſ- 
ſeſs, or demand that thing. And according as this ten- 
dency to the public good is Rm or lefs, the right is 


greater or leſs. 


The rights call'd neefalt, are of ſuch ne- 


cellity to the public good, that the univerſal | Poſe 


rights, 


rights are thus violated. On the contrary, to fulfil theſe 
rights in every inſtance, tends to the public good, either 
directly, or by promoting the innocent advantage of a 


part. Hence it plainly follows, That to allow a vio- 
© lent defence, or praſecution of ſuch rights, before 


* civil government be conſtituted, cannot in any par- 
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fticular lo be more detrimental to the public, than 
the violation of them with impunity.” And as to 
the general conſequences, the univerſal uſe of force in 

natural liberty, in purſuance of perfect rights, ſeems 
exceedingly advantageous to the whole, by making 
every one dread any gn ogaiaſt the ee rights 


of others. 
This i is the moral effect which at- 


tends proper injury, or a violation of 
the perfect rights of others, viz. A 

right to war, and all violence which is neceſſary to ob- 
lige the injurious to repair the damage, and give ſecu- 
rity againſt ſuch offences for the future. This is the 
ſole foundation of the rights of puniſhing criminals, and 
of violent proſecutions of our rights, in natural liberty. 
And theſe rights, naturally reſiding in the perſons in- 
jur'd, or their voluntary, or invited aſſiſtants, to uſe | 
force according to the judgement of indifferent arbitra- 
tors, being by the conſent of the perſons injur'd, tranſ- 
ferr'd to the magiſtrate in a civil ſtate, are the true 
foundation of his right of puniſhment, Inſtances of 
perfect rights are thoſe to our lives; to the fruits of 
our labours; to demand performance of contracts up- 
on valuable conſiderations, from men capable of per- 
forming them; to direct our own actions either for 
public, or innocent private good, before we have ſub- 
mitted them to the direction of others in n any meaſure: 
and wy others of like nature. 


Right of uur, 
end puniſhment. 
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Imperfect rights are ſuch as, when uni- 
verſally violated, would not neceſſarily make 


men miſerable. Theſe rights tend to the 
improvement and increaſe' of poſitive good in any ſoci- 


Imperfect 
rigbtr. 


ety, but are not abſolutely neceſſary to prevent univer- 


ſal miſery. The violation of them only diſappoints 
men of the happineſs expected from the humanity or 
gratitude of others ; but does not deprive men of any 
good which they had before. From this deſcription it 
appears, That a violent proſecution of ſuch rights 
* would generally occaſion greater evil than the viola- 


tion of them. Beſides, the allowing of force in ſuch 
caſes would deprive men of the greateft pleaſure in ac- 


tions of kindneſs, humanity, gratitude ; which would 
ceaſe to appear amiable, when men could be con- 


ſtrain'd to perform them. laſtances of imperfect rights 


are thoſe which the poor have to the charity of the 
wealthy; which all men have to offices of no trouble 
or expence to the performer; which benefactors have 


to returns of gratitude, and ſuch- like. 


The violation of imperfect rights only argues a man 
to have ſuch weak benevolence, as not to ſtudy ad- 
vancing the poſitive good of others, when in the leaſt 
oppoſite to his own: but the violation of perfect righis 
argues the injurious perſon to be poſitively evil or 


eruel; or at leaſt ſo immoderately ſelfiſh, as to be in- 
different about the poſitive miſery and ruin of others, 


when he imagines he can find his intereſt in it. In vio- 


lating the former, we ſhew a weak deſire of public hap- 
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pineſs, which every ſmall view of private intereſt over- 
balances; but in violating the latter, we ſhew our- 
ſelves ſo intirely negligent of the miſery of others, that 
views of increaſing our own good overcome all our 

- compaſſion toward their ſufferings. Now as the abſence 
of good is more eaſily borne than the preſence of miſe- 
ry ; ſo our good wiſhes toward the poſitive good of 
others, are weaker than our compaſſion toward their 
miſery. He then who violates imperfect rights, ſhews 
that his ſelf· love overcomes only the deſire of poſitive 
good to others; but he who violates perfect rights, 
betrays ſuch a ſelfiſh deſire of advancing his own poſitive 

good, as overcomes all compaſſion toward the _ 


of others, 


Beſide theſe two ſorts of 8 there is 

a third call'd external; as when the doing, 
= poſſeſſing, or demanding of any thing, is 
really detrimental to the public in any particular in- : 

| Nance, as being contrary to the imperfect right of 


| E xternal | 
rights. 


another; but yet the univerſally denying men this fa- 8 
culty of doing, poſſeſſing, or demanding that thing, or 0 
of uſing force in purſuance of it, would do more miſchief P 
than all the evils to be fear'd from the uſe of this fa - . 
eulty. And hence it appears, That there can be no 5 
* right to uſe force in oppoſition even to external le 
© rights, ſince it tends to the univerſal good to allow * 


force in purſuance of them,” 
Civil ſocietys ſubſtiute actions in law, inſtead oft the 


force allow'd in natural liberty, 
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| Inſtances of external rights are theſe; that of a 
wealthy miſer to recall his loan from the oſt induſtri- 


ous poor tradeſman at any time; that of demanding 


the performance of a covenant. too burdenſome on one 
ſde; the right of a wealthy heir to refuſe payment of 
any debts which were contracted by him under age, 
without fraud in the lender; the right of taking advan- 
tage of a poſitive law, contrary to what was equity an» 
tecedent to that law; as when a regiſter'd deed takes 
place of one not regiſter d, although prior to it, nes 
known to be ſo before the ſecond contra. 
Now, whereas no action, demand, or What Fu - . 
poſſeſſion, can at once be either neceſſary 2 1 
to the public good, or conducive to it, 
and at the ſame time its contrary be either 775 
neceſſary or conducive to the ſame end; it follows, 
That there can be no oppoſition of perfe& rights 


_ © among themſelves, of imperfect among themſelves, 


* or between perfect and imperfect rights,” But it 
may often tend to the public good, to allow a right of 
doing, poſſeſſing, or demanding, and of uſing force in 
purſuance of it, while perhaps it would have been more 
humane and kind in any perſon to have ated other- 

viſe, and not have claim'd his right. But yet a-vio+ - 
lent oppoſition to theſe rights would have been vaſtly 
more pernicious than all the inhumanity in the uſe of 
them, And therefore, though external rights cannot be 
oppolite among themſelves ; yet they may be oppolite 
to imperfect rights; but imperfect rights, though vio- 
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lated, gire no right to force, Hence it appears, That 

| © there can never be a right to force on both ſides, or 
*, © ju war on hehe the ſame time.” To 


Rig S VII. There is another important 


- er of rights, according as they 
2 Take nocli re alienable, or unalienablæ. To de- 
| £ termine what rights are alienable, and 


what not, we muſt take theſe two mark: 
Iſt. If the alienation be within our natural power, | 

fo that it be poſlible for us in fact to transfer our right; ; 

and if it be ſo, they, 
 _ 2dly. It muſt appear, that the power of 3 
ring ſuch rights may ſerve ſome valuable purpoſe. 

By the firſt mark it appears, That the right of 
_ © private judgment, or of our inward ſentiments, is un- 
alienable; ſince we cannot command ourſelves to 
| think what either we ourſelves, or any other perſon plea- 
ſes. So are alſo our internal affections, which neceflarily 
ariſe according to our opinions of their objects. By the 
| ſecond mark it appears, That our right of ſerving 
God, in the manner which we think acceptable, is 
t not alienable;” becauſe it can never ſerve any va 
luable purpoſe, to make men worſhip him in a way 
which ſeems to them diſpleaſing to him. The ſame 
way, a direct right over our lives or limbs is not alie- 
nable to any perſon ; ſo that he might at pleaſure put 
us to death, or maim us. We have indeed a right 10 
hazard our lives in any good action which is of impor- 
tance to the public; and it may often ſerve a moſt ia 


„ Th 
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lable' end, to ſubje@ the direction of ſuch perilous 
ations to the prudenee of others in purſuing a public 
good; as ſoldiers do to their general, or to a council 
of war: and ſo far this right is alienable. Theſe may 
ſerve as inſtances to ſbew the uſe of the two marks of 
alienable rights, which muſt both concur to make them 
ſo, and will explain the manner of applying them in 

other cales. oat Fes ee, te AR.” 

VII. Trar we may fee the foundati- 2 

on of ſome of the more important rights: 4%, 60 
of mankind, let us obſerve, that prohably . | 
nine tenths, at leaſt, of the things which * . 
are uſeful to mankind, are owing to their labour and 


induſtry; and conſequently, when- once men become 


ſo numerous, that the natural product of the earth is 
not ſufficient for their ſupport, or eaſe, or innocent 
pleaſure; a neceſſity ariſes, for the ſupport of the in · 
creaſing ſyſtem, that ſuch a tenour of conduct be ob- 
err d, as ſhall moſt eſfectually promote induſtry ; and 
that men abſtain from all aclions which would have the 
contrary effect. It is well known, that general benevo- 
lence alone, is not a motive ſtrong enough to induſtry, 
to bear labour and toil, and many other difficultys 
Which we are averſe to from ſelf-love, For the ſtrengtz · 
ening therefore our motives to induſtry, we have the 


ſtrongeſt attractions of blood, of friendſhip, of gratie 

tude, and the additional motives of honour, and even 

of external intereſt. -Self-love, is really as neceſſary to 

the good of the whole, as benevolence ; as that attrace 
. 2 | 
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tion which cauſes the coheſion of the parts, is as ne- 
ceſſary to the regular ſtate of the whole, as gravitation. 
Without thefe additional motives, ſelf. love would ge- 
gerally oppoſe the motives of benevolence, and concur 
with malice, or influence us to the ſame actions which 
malice would. That tenoar of action then; which 
* would take away the ſtronger: ties of benevolence, 
or the additional motives of honour and advantage, 
from our minds, and ſo hinder us from purſuing in- 
* qduſtriouſly that courſe which really increaſes the 
« good of the whole, i is Fr] OE are obliged to 
« ſhun it“ 
Firſt then, the ad any vibes of th fruits of 
his own innocent labour, takes away all motives to in- 
duſtry from felf-love, or the nearer ties; and leaves us 
no other motive than general berievolence : nay, it ex- 
| poſes the induſtrious as a conſtant prey to the flothful, 
and ſets ſelf-love againſt induſtry. This is the ground 
of our right of dominion and property in the fruits of 
our labours; without which right, we could ſcarce 
hope for any induſtry, or any thing beyond the product 
of uncultivated nature. Induſtry will be conſin d to our 
_ preſent neceſſitys, and ceaſe when they are provided 


for; atleaſt it will only continue from the weak motive 


of genera} benevolence, if we are not allowed to ſtore 
up beyond preſent neceſſity, and to diſpoſe of what is a- 
above our neceſſitys, either in barter for other kinds of ne 
ceſſarys, or for the ſervice of our friends or familys. And 
| hence appears the right which men haye to lay up for 


away from the males one of the ſtrongeſt 
motives to public good, viz. natural affection; and dif- 
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the future, the nde which will not be ſpoiled IP it; 


of alienating them in trade; of donation to friends, 


children, relations: otherwiſe we deprive induſtry of 
all the motives of ſelf - love, friendſhip, gratitude, and 


natural affection. The ſame foundation there is for the 


right of diſpoſition by teſtament, The preſumption of 
diſpoſition is the W of the right of ſucceſſion to 
the inteſtate, | 

The external right of the miſer to bis uſeleſs 
hoards i is founded alſo on this, that allowing perſoos by 


violence, or without conſent of the acquirer, to take 
_ . the uſe of his acquiſitions, would diſcourage induſtry, 
and take away all the pleaſures of generoſity, honour, 


charity, which ceaſe when men can be forced to theſe 


actions. Beſides, there is no determining in many caſes, 
who is a miſer, and who is not. 


Marriage muſt be ſo conflitured as to af. Ri 207 my 


certain the offspring; otherways we take marriage. 


courage induſtry, as has been ſhewn above. 
The labour of each man eannot furniſh 

bing with all neceſſarys, tho' it may fur- 

viſh him with a needleſs plenty of one ſort : hence the 


Commerce. 


Tight of commerce, and alienating our goods ; and alſo 


the rights from contracts and promiſes, either to the 


goods acquir'd by others, or to their labours. 


The great advantages which accrue 
to mankind from unprejudiced arbitra- 4 of ci 


ernment, 
tors, impower'd to decide the contro- 1 
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verſys which ordinarily ariſe, through the partiality of 
ſelf-love, among neighbours ; as alſo from prudent di- 
rectors, who ſhould not only inſtru the multitude in 
the beſt methods of promoting the public good, and of 
defending themſelves againſt mutual or foreign injurys; 
but alſo be arm'd with force ſufficient to make their de- 
erees or orders effectual at home, and the ſociety formida- 
ble abroad: theſe advantages, I ſay, ſufficiently ſhew the 
right men have to conſtitute civil government, and to 
ſubject their alienable rights to the diſpoſal of their go- 
vernors, under ſuch limitations as their prudence ſug- 
geſts. And as far as the people have ſubjected their 
rights, ſo far their governors have an external right, at 
leaſt, to diſpoſe of them, as their prudence ſhall dire, 
for attaining the ends of their inſtitution ; ; and! no far- 


ther. 


M. Tur ss inftances An hex 
| e for dur moral ſenſe, by a little reflection 
wins vpon the tendencys of actions, may ad- 

meat ech uſt the rights of mankind. Let us now 
apply the general rules laid down 2 
N e bove *, for comparing the degrees of 
virtue and vice ib ations, i in a few eee beſides 


| that one already deduced . 
5 1. The diſappointment, in whole, or 
From ability in part, of any attempt, good or evil, 


if it be occalion'd only by external ee, vr any un- 


Hes ſect. m. art. It, 12. 
| $ ep ſect. li, art, if. * 
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foreſeen accident, does not vary the moral good or evil ; 
for as in good attempts, the moment of good is di- 
miniſh'd or vaniſhes in ſuch a caſe, ſo does the abi- 

lity likewiſe : the quotient then may ſill be the ſame. 
This holds equally in evil attempts, So that actions 


are not to be judg'd good or evil by the events, any * 


farther than they might have been foreſeen by the agent 
in evil attempts; or were actually intended, if they 
were good, in good actions; for hes mann 
either love or hatred in the agent. 
2. Secular rewards annexed to Og PAM 21. 

ad actually influencing the agent farther 

than his benevolence would, diminiſh the moral good 28 
far as they were neceſſary to move the agent to the ac- 
tion, or to make him do more good than otherwiſe he 
would have done; for by inereaſing the intereſt, to be 
ſubtracted, they diminiſh the benevolence. But addi- 
tional intereſts, which were not neceſſary to have mo- 
ved the agent, ſuch as the rewards of a good being fot 
aftions which he would have undertaken without a x» 
ward, do not diminiſh the virtue. In this, however, no 
mortal is capable of judging another: nor do the pro- 
ſpects of grateful returns for benefits which we would - 
have conferred pratuitouſly, diminiſh the generoſity. 
This corollary may be applyed to the rewards of a fu- 
ture ſtate, if any perſon conceives them diſtinct from 
the pleaſures of virtue itſelf: if they be not conceived - 

a ſomething diſtin from thoſe plealures, 23 ver 
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* defire of them is a e ee of a virtuous diſ- 
3 ꝗ. External . ching us to actions of evil 
.tendency to others, if without this proſpect of advan- 
tage we would not have undertaken them, diminiſhes 
the evil of the action; ſuch as the proſpetts of great 
rewards, of avoiding tortures, or even the uneaſy ſoli- 
citations of violent ſelfiſh paſſions. This 1s common- 
ly called the greatneſs of temptation. The reaſon of 
this is the ſame with that in the former caſe, We 
may here alſo remember again, that we are more 
uneaſy upon the preſence of pain, than upon the ab- 
ſence of good; and hence torture is a more extenu- 
ating circumſtance than bribes, engaging us to evil, be- 
cauſe the motives of private intereſt are greater.. 
4. The ſurmounting the uneaſy ſolici- 
| tations of the ſelfiſh paſſions, increaſes the 
virtue of a benevolent action, and much more worldly 
loſſes, toil, &c. for now the intereſt becomes negative; 
= ſubtraction of which increaſes the quantity. 
F. A malicious action is made the more odious by 
a1 its foreſeen diſadvantages to the agent, for the ſame 
reaſon: particularly, | 
6. The es of a Jaw, pro- 
4 iting an evil action, increaſes the _ 
laws, mw”, evil by encreaſing the negative intereſt 
fe Qs actions. to be ſubtracted; for then the ill · na- 
eur'd inclination muſt be ſo ſtrong as to ſurmount all 
the ſelfiſh motives from the penaltys, and all the mo- 


| Detriment. 


K nowledge of PE 


tires of * toward the 1 This is com- | 
monly call'd ſinning againſt conſcience. 

7. Offices of no toil or expence have little 4 
generally, becauſe the ability is very great; and there 
is no contrary intereſt ſurmounted. ; 

8. But the refuſing of them may be very vitious, | 
as it argues an abſence of good affection, and often pro- 
duces a great enough moment of natural evil, And, 
9. In general, the fulfilling the perfect 5 
ma of others has little virtue in it: for Peg $475 4 
thereby no new moment of good is produ- &. ad 1 
ced; and the intereſt engaging to the action is very 
great, even the avoiding all the evils of war in a ſtate 
of natural liberty, or the penalties of law in civil ſociety, - 

10. But the violating perfect, or even external 
nghts, is always exceedingly evil, either in the imme» 
diate, or more remote conſequences of the action; and 
the ſelfiſh motives, ſurmounted by this vitious inclina- 
ton, are the ſame with thoſe in the former caſe, 

11. The trueſt matter of praiſe are thoſe actions or 
alices, which others claim from us by an imperfect 
night; and generally, the ſtronger their right is, there 
is the leſs virtue in fulfilliog 1 it, but the * vice in 
nolating it. 

A ſtronger and Jeſs Oy wo tie of bene- 1 8 
volence, in equal abilitys, muſt produce a 5 
greater moment of good to the object of it, . 
in equally good characters, than the weaker ties. Thus, 
dural affection, gratitude, friend{hip, have greater ef- 
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| feds than general benevolence : or, we do more good 
to friends, children, nnen than ro n under 
no ſpecial relation. | 
12. In equal moments of 5 3 by two 
agents, when one acts from general benevolence alone, 
and the other from a nearer tie; there is greater vir- 
tue in the agent, who produces equal good from the 
more extenſive, but leſs paſſionate attachment; and leſs 
virtue, Where there is the more violent, or paſſionate 
attachment, which yet produces no more. The gene- 
ral benevolence appears of itſelf a more amiable prin - 
ciple, according to the conſtitution of our moral ſenſe,® 
than any particular paſſion, 585 | 
13: But the omiſfion of the ne of the 
ſtlronger ties, or actions contrary to them, have greater 
vice in them, than the like omiſſions, or actions, con- 
55 See Sect. 3. Art. ix. The author all along ſuppoſes, that 
no man acts without ſome deſite, or inflinft, or affection, or 
appetite; that of theſe attachments of the will, ſome are calm 
and unpaſſionate, others are paſſionate; ſome are extenſive, and 
others confined to one, or to a few. The former ſort in cach 
of theſe diviſions, manifeſtly appears more amiable; and con- 


ſequently, cacteris paribus, the virtue is leſs, in any given 
quantity, of good done from the violent, paſſionate, and nar- 


row attachment. A certain remarker thence argues, That bo 
then the virtue is bigheſt, when there is no deſire, affection, do 
or attachment at all; or when we act ſolely from reaſon, * 
« without any affection to any thing. „One may retort this 
reaſoning in a like caſe. In any given momentum of bodies, | 
N 


there the velocity is greater, where there is leaſt matter; con- 
ſequently, it is there greateſt, where there is no matter at all, 
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Gas weaker ties; ſince our ſelfhneſs or malice 
muſt appear the greater, by the ſtrength of the contrary 
attachment which it ſormounts. Thus, in cooperating 
with gratitude, natural affeQion, or friendſhip, we 
dence leſs virtue in any given moment of good 
ced, than in equally important actions of general 
volence : but ingratitude to a benefactor, negli 
of the intereſts of a friend or relation, or returns of 
evil offices, are vaſtly more odious, than equal _ 
gence, or evil offices toward ſtrangers. - 

14. When we cannot at once fol- 
low two different inclinations of bene - 
rolence, we are to prefer gratifying 
the ſtronger inclination ; according to 
the wiſe order of nature, which has appears. any, 
conſtituted theſe attachments. Thus, 7A e 
ve are rather to be grateful than liberal; rather ſerve 
a friend, or kinſman, than a ſtranger of he —_— vir- 
tue, when we cannot do both. 

15. Or, more generally, ſince 95 can be no 
right, claim, or obligation to impoſſibilitys; when two 
actions to be done by any agent, would both tend to 
the good of mankind, but they cannot be performed 
both at once; that which occaſions molt good is to be 
done, if the omiſſion of the other occaſions no prepol- 
lent evil, If the omiflion of either will occaſion ſome 
dew natural evil, that is to be omitted, whoſe omiſſion 
vill occaſion the leaſt evil, Thus if two perſons of un- 
qual dignity be in danger, we are to relieve the more 


What line to 
be preferred, 
when there 
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valuable, when we cannot relieve both. Ingratitude, 
als it evidences a worſe temper than neglect of beneſi- 
cence; fo it raiſes worſe ſentiments in the benefactor, 
and greater diffidence, and ſuſpicion of his fellow-crea- 
tures, than an omiſſion of an act of beneficence : we ought 
therefore to be prateful, rather than beneficent, when 
we cannot (in any particular caſe) evidence both diſpo- 
ſitions. If omitting of one action will occaſion new po- 
ſitive evil, or continuance in a ſtate of pain, whereas 
the omiſſion of another would only prevent ſome new 
poſitive good; ſince a ſlate of pain is a greater evil, 
than the abſence of good, we are to follow compaſſion, 
rather than kindneſs ; and relieve the diſtreſſed, rather 
than increaſe the pleaſures of the eaſy ; when we can- 
not do both at once, and other circumſtances of the 
objects are equal. In ſuch caſes, we ſhould not ſuppoſe 


contrary obligations, or dutys; the more important of-; 
ce is our preſent duty, and the omiſſion of the leſs WM ® 
important inconſiſtent office at profes, is no moral t 
evil. 77 ſc 
The _ oY 15 1 X. From art. vii. it en * That ſe 
F* all human power or authority, mult WM 7 


of Loden ie confilt in a right transferred to any WI "! 
r „ perſon or council, to diſpoſe of the 
1 ape rights of others; and that conſequently, 

* there can be no government ſo abſolute, as to have 
even an external right to do or command ever) 5% 
© thing.” For where-ever any invaſion is made upon 
unalienable rights, there muſt ariſe either a perfect, of 
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external right to reſiſtanee. The only reſtraints of a 
moral kind upon ſubjects in ſuch caſes, are, when they 
foreſee that, thro' their want of force, they ſhall probably 
by refiſtance occaſion greater evils to the public, than 
thoſe they attempt to remove; or when they find that 
governors, in the main very uſeful to the public, have 
by ſome unadviſed paſſion, done an injury too ſmall to 


overbalance the advantages of their adminiſtration, or 


the evils which reſiſtance would in all likelihood oc- 
calion ; eſpecially when the injury 1s of a private nature, 
and not likely to be made a precedent to the ruin of 
others. Unalienable rights are eſſential limitations in all 
governments, - 5 N . 
Afolute g0- But by abſolute government, either in 
nent. underſtand a right to diſpoſe of the nun- 
ral force, and goods of a whole people, as far as they 
are naturally alienable, according to the prudence of 
the prince, council, or of both jointly, for the public 
good of the ſtate, or whole people; without any re- 
ſervation as to the quantity of the goods, manner of le- 
wing, or the proportion of the labours of the ſubject, 
which they ſhall demand. But in all ſtates this tacit 
truſt is preſuppoſed, That the power conferred ſhall 
be employed according to the beſt judgment. of the 
* rulers for the public good.” So that, whenever the 
gorernors openly profeſs a deſign of deſtroying the ſtate, 
r act in ſuch a manner as will neceſſarily do it; the 


prince or council, or in both jointly, e 
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er, is violated, and the grant thereby made void. 
A prince, or council, or both jointly, 
may be variouſly limited; either when 
the conſent of the one may be neceſſary to 
be validity of the acts of the other; or when, in the 
very conſtitution of this ſupreme power, certain affairs 
are expreſly exempted from the juriſdiction of the 
prince, or council, or both jointly: as when ſeveral in- 
dependent ſtates uniting, form a general council, from 
| whoſe cognizance they expreſly reſerve certain privi- 
leges, in the very- formation of this council ; or when, 
in the very conſtitution of any ſtate, a certain method 
of election of the perſon of the prince, or of the mem- 
bers of the ſupreme council, is determined, and the in- 
| tention of their aſſembling declared. In all ſuch caſes, 
it is not in the power of ſuch prince, council, or both 
jointly, to alter the very form of government, or to 
take away that right which the people have to be go- 
verned in ſuch a manner, by a prince or council thus 
elected, without the univerſal conſent of the very people 
who have ſubjected themſelves to this form of govern- 


Limited go- 


vernment. | 


ment. So that there may be a very regular ſtate, where 


| there is no univerſal abſolute power, lodged either in 
one perſon, or council, or in any other aſſembly beſide 
that of the whole people aſſociated into that ſtate. To 
ſay, that upon a change attempted in the very form of 
| the government, by the ſupreme power, the people 
| have no remedy according to the conſtitution itſelf, 
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eſſential truſt, ſuppoſed in all conveyance of civil pow- 
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vill not prove that the ſupreme power has ſuch a right; ; 
unleſs we confound all ideas of right with thoſe of ex- 
ternal force, The only remedy indeed in that caſe, is 
n * inſurrection againſt ſuch N truſ· 


tees. 
: Dept po power, is that which pe. The nitard'ef 
ons injured may acquire over thoſe deſpotic power, 


criminals, whoſe lives, conſiſtently 


vith the public ſafety, they may prolong, that by their 


labours they may repair the damages they have done; 
or over thoſe who ſtand obliged to a greater value, than 
all their goods and labours can poſſibly amount to. This 
poweritſelf is limited to the goods and labours only of 


the criminals or debtors; and includes no right to tor · 


res, proſtitution, or any rights of the governed which 
are naturally unalienable; or to any thing which is 
not of ſome moment toward repair of damage, payment 
of debt, or ſecurity againſt future offences.. The cha- 


raQteriſtic of deſpotic power, is this, ** That it is ſolely 


* intended for the good of the governors, without 
© any tacit truſt of conſulting the good of the gover- 
© ned.” Deſpotic government, in this ſenſe, is directly 
inconſiſtent with the notion of civil government. 
From the idea of right, as above explained, we 
muſt neceſſarily conclude, ** That there can be no right, 
** or limitation of right, inconſiſtent with, or oppoſite 
* tothe greateſt public good.” And therefore jo ca- 
ſes of extreme neceſſity, when the ſtate cannot other- 


viſe be preſeryed from ruin, it mult certainly be juft 


dolerable conſtitution, by an arbitrary act of power, 


Seck. VII. 
and good in limited governors, or in any other perſons 
who can do it, to uſe the force of the ſtate for its own 
preſervation, beyond the limits fixed by the conſtituti- 

on, in ſome tranſitory acts, which are not to be made 

precedents. And on the other hand, when an equal ne- 
ceſſity to avoid ruin requires it, the ſubjects may juſtly 
reſume the powers ordinarily lodged in their governors, 
or may counteract them. This privilege of flagrant 
neceſſity we all allow in defence of the moſt perfect 
private rights: and if public rights are of more exten- 
five importance, ſo are alſo public neceflities. Theſe | 
neceſſities muſt be very grievous and flagrant, otherwiſe 

they can never overbalance the evils of violating a 
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on the one hand; or by an inſurrection, or civil war, 
on the other. No perſon, or ſtate can be happy, where 
they do not think their important rights are ſecure from 
the cruelty, avarice, ambition, or. caprice of their go- 
vernors. Nor can any magiſtracy be ſafe, or effectual 
for the ends of its inſtitution, where there are frequent 
terrors of inſurrections. Whatever temporary acts 
therefore may be allowed in extraordinary caſes; what- 

ever may be lawful in the tranſitory act of a bold le- 
giſlator, who without previous conſent ſhould reſcue a 
_ flaviſh nation, and place their affairs ſo in the hands of 
a perſon or council, elected or limited by themſelves, 
that they ſhould ſoon have confidence in their own 
ſafety, and in the wiſdom of the adminiſtration ; yet, 
as to the fixed ſtate which ſhould ordinarily obtain is 
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„ l communities, fince ns violent; uſurper of gnyern» 


u ment can ſo demonſtrate his ſuperior wiſdom or gpodpeſs 
i- w the ſutis faction or ſecurit af the governed, as is 
le necefſary' to their happineſo j this muſt follow, rh 


except when men, for their oui intereſt, or out of 

regard to a public good, bare by conſent ſubjected 
their actions, or their goods, within certain limĩts to 
* the diſpoſal of others; no mortal can have a right 


ect « Godp lin Wpetin Wi dens, or goodneſs, or any other 
n- © quality, to give laws to others without their coaſent, 
cle I © expreſs or tacit; or to diſpoſe; of the fruits of their 


 lahours;. or of any other right whatſoever. And 
berefors ſuperior wiſdom, or GE gives WO 

a Ea . 
3 then with relation to: 1 


Diuine govern- ” 
nent founded en ty-ſuppaſed Contam 


rom wi " eee and-farued fines indigaies, 
go- . Fact be ordinary cauſe of injuries toward 
ual . others; it muſt be amiable in ſuch = 


bs atk the government of weak, inconſtast 
datures, often mifled by ſelfiſhneſs ;\ and to give them 
un. To theſe laws every mortal ſhould ſubmit from 
ablic love, as being contrived for the good of the 
t; and every one may be ſure, that he ſhall be bet - 
directed how to attain theſe ends by the divine 
Im; than by his own greateſt. prudence and cirtum- 
bos. Hence we imagine, That a good and wiſe 
T 
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L bene; and that all mortal are obliged to univerſal 
1 20 # e eee uf the Deity is "FF 
Hives] + ception of his univerſal impartial bene- 
ice abel. olenee, as it ſhall influence bim, if he 
gives any laws/00 witemaper them to the univerſal good, 
and enforce them with the moſt. . n of 
rewards and Feen l 40 Lat 
„ XI. Some imagine | that the pro- 
ey ff 7 perty the Creator has in all his WM , 
= * "7 works, muſt be the true foundation : 
n on 2. 11. of his right to govern. Among men 0 
indeed, we find it neceſſary for the public good, that : 
none ſhould arbitrarily diſpoſe of the goods acquired 


by the labour of another, which we call his property; f 
and hence we imagine that creation is the only foun- 
dation of God's dominion. But if the reaſon ® of eſta 1 
bliſhing the rights of property does not hold againſt : F 
perfectly wiſe and benevolent being, I ſee no reaſon why . 
property ſhould be neceſſary to his dominion, Nov he 
the reaſon does not hold: for an infinitely wiſe and = 


good being could never employ his aſſumed authority W g, 
to counteract the univerſal: good. The tie of gratitude hi 
is ſtronger indeed than bare beneyolence ; and there: * 
fore ſuppoſing two equally wiſe and good beings, ue fi 
one our Creator, and the other not, we ſhould think 4 
N more 1 Ame our Creator. But * 


I P N 


2 * Sce art. 10. ene dude. 


. | eic 
| did, and a good being condeſcending. to nd ib or 5 
on. gorern us better, with ſufficient power to actompliſn 
bene- his kind intentious; his right to govern would be per- 
e good. Bie this is rather matter of curious pen, 
good, BY nion than uſe; ſince both titles of benerolenoe and 
ks property concur in the one only true Deity, as far as 
ve can know, joined with inſinite wiſdam and : 

e ene Rane "angus Our 5 enſe 
Could not the Deity have given 5 


* us a different or contrary determĩ 
nation of mind, viz. to approve - _— | Laune, 
actions upon another foundation than beneyolence. . 


There ſeems nothing in this ſurpaſſing the natural 
power of the Deity. But, as in the firſt treatiſe e, we 
reſolved the conſtitution of our preſent ſenſe of beauty 
into the divine goodneſs, ſo with much more obvious 
i reaſon may we aſeribe the preſent conſtituion of out 
* moral ſenſe to his goodneſs, For if the Deity be really 
= ; benevolent, ' and deſires the happineſs; of others, he 
could not rationally act otherwiſe, or give us a moral 
0 WY ſenſe upon another foundation, without counteraRing 
cre. l own benevolent intentions. For even upon the-ſup- 
poſition of a contrary ſenſe, every rational being muſt 
ſtill have been ſolicitous in ſome degree about his own 
* external happineſs: reflection on the circumſtances of 
. in this world would have ſuggeſted, that uni- 
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en ene prop . 
8 2 
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courſe of actions, would moſt eſſectually promote the 
external good of every one, according to the reaſon- 
ingg of Cumberland and Puffendorf; while at the ſame 
time this perverted ſenſe of morality would have made 
vs uneaſy in fuch a courſe, and inclined us to the quite 
comrary, vix. barbarity, cruelty, and fraud; and uni- 
verſal war, according to Mr. Hobbes, would really 
have been our natural ſtate; ſo that in every action we 
mult have been diſtradted by two contrary principles, 
and perpetually miſerable, and r ee when we 
lb ve, the nn of either. 

XIII. It has often ben Wen for 
exited in theſe papers, That the 
Yo ef. 952 divine Deity is morally good ;” tho' the rea- 

Y ning is not at all built upon this 


| Wherce this + oY 


groan. - ſuppoſition, .:If we inquire into the 


_ reaſon Ge agreement of mankind in this opi- 
nion, we ſhall perhaps find no demonſtrative arguments 
2 priori, from the idea of an independent being, to 
prove his goodnefs. But there is abundant probability, 
deduced from the whole frame of nature, which ſeems, 
as far as we know, plainly contrived for the good of 
_ the whole; and the caſual evils ſeem the neceſſary con- 
cComitants of ſome mechaniſm deſigned for prepollent 
good. Nay, this very moral ſenſe, implanted in rati- 
onal agents, to approve and admire whatever actions 
flow from a ſtudy of the good of others, is one of 
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— cron in the Author of 
nature. iy 

But theſe refleQions are not ſo aniverſal as the opi- | 
nion, nor are they often inculcated. What then more 
probably leads mankind into that opinion, is this: the 
obvious frame of the world gives us ideas of boundleſs 
wiſdom and power in its Author, Such a being we can- 
not conceive indigent, and muſt conclude happy, and 
in the beſt (tate poſſible, ſince he can ſtill gratify him- 
ſelf. The beſt ſtate of rational agents, and their great- 
eſt and moſt worthy happineſs, we are neceſſarily led 
to imagine muſt conſiſt in univerſal efficacious benevo- 
lence : and hence we conclude the Deity benevolent in 
the moſt univerſal impartial manner. Nor can we well 
imagine what elſe deſerves the name of perfection more 
than benevolence, and thoſe capacitys or abilitys which 
are neceſſary to make it effectual; ſuch as wiſdom and 
power : at leaſt we can have no more 2 N concep> 
don 1 it. 
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Demoſthenis orationes duodecim philppicac G . * 


Pindari opera Gr. Lat. 2 vol. 56. 


- Anacreon, Sappho, et Alcaeus Gr. Lat. 15 6d. 
Plutarchus de poetis audiendis Gr, Lat. 28 6d. 


Horatii opera. 36. 


1 etius de rerum natura. 34. 
Plauti comoediae. 3 vol. 98. 


Virgilii opera. 46 6d. * 


Phaedri fabulae. 18. d. 


Tibullus et Propertius. 23 al 2) 5 9 78 


Peoostae Latini minores. _— 


Salluſtii opera. 23. 6d. 


Cicero de officiis. 1 | 
Corn. Nepotis vitae excellentium i imperatorum, 28, 6d. 
Boetius de conſolatione philoſophiae. 26, _ 


Plalmi Buchanani. 38. 


 Caſtalionis Novom Teſtamentum. 2 vol. 35. 


Dr. Moor's Greek grammar. 18, 8d. 


Hutcheſoni metaphyſica, et oratio RET 28. 64, 


- Logicae compendium. 13. 
Sees In Duadecime, 


e 20 vol. a1. 
* 4 vol. 8 8. 
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